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Account of the French Settlements in North- America, 
continued, 


Tau E war carried on for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, B 2 2 K 
had raiſed a ferment in the four quarters of the XVI. 
world, which for the two laſt centuries have felt 

the effects of that reſtleſs ſpirit with which Europe 

hath been agitated. All kingdoms were ſhaken 

by the conteſts excited on account of one, which 

under the dominion of Charles V. had ſtruck terror 

into them all. The influence of a houſe whoſe 
ſovereignty extended over five or [ix ſtates, had 

raiſed the Spaniſh nation to a pitch of greatneſs 

which could not but be extremely flattering to her. 

Art the ſame time another houſe whole power was 
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B O O F ſtill ſuperior, as its dominions were more connect- 


edi together, was ambitious of giving the law to 


cas haughty nation. The names of Auſtria- and 


Bourbon, which had been rivals for two hundred 
years, were now exertmg-"their laſt efforts to ac- 


quire a ſuperioriiy, which. ſhould no longer be 


_ confidered as precarious or doubtful between them. 


The point of conteſt was, which ſhould. have the 


greateſt number of crowns, to boaſt the poſſeſſion 
cf. Europe, divided between the claims of the 


two houſes,” which were not altogether groundleſs, 
was inclined to allow them to extend their branches, 


but would not permit that ſeveral crowns ſhould 
center in one houſe, as they formerly did. Every 


power took up arms to diſperſe or divide a vaſt in- 
heritance; and reſolved to diſmember it, rather 
than ſuffer it to be attached to one, which, with 


this additional weight of ſtrength, muſt infallibly 


deſtroy the balance of all the reſt, As the war 
was ſupported by each party with numerous forces 
and great {kitl, with warlike people and experi- 
encech generals, it continued a long time: it deſo- 
lated che countries it ſhould: have. ſuccoured, and 


even rumed nations that. had no concern in it. 


Victory, which ſhould have determined the eon- 


- teſt, was ſo variable, that it ferved only to increaſe 


the generalflame. The {ame troops that were ſuc- 
telefobi in one country, were defeated! in another. 
The peeple who conquered by ſea, were worſted 
on land. The news of the loſs: of a fleet and the 


gaining of a battle arrived at the ame time. Sac- 


"; ceſs 
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ceſs alternately favoured each pariy, and by this Boo K 


inconſtancy ſerved only to complete the mutual de- XVI. 


ſtruction of both. At length, when the blood and t 
treaſure of the ſeveral W were exhauſted, and 
after a ſeries of calamities and expences that had 


laſted near twelve years, the people who had pro- 


ficed by their misfortunes, and were weakened by 


their conteſts, were anxious of recovering the loſſes 


they had ſuſtained, They endeavoured to find in 
the new world the means of peopling and re. eſta- 


bliſhing the old. France firſt turned her views 


towards North-America, to which ſhe was invited 
by the ſimilarity of ſoil and climate, and the iſland 
of Cape-Breton became N e the object of 


her attention. 


Taz Engliſh conſidered this poſſeſſion a as an 1 _ 


equivalent for all that the French had loſt by the recover 


their for- 
_ treaty of Utrechr, and not' being entirely S 


mer loſſes 


ciled to them, ſtrongly oppoſed their being allow. people end 


© fortify 


ed to people and fortify it. They ſaw no other Cape-Bre- 


ton ; _ 


method of excluding them from the cod-fiſhery, e 


and making the entrance into Canada difficult for cone 


their ſhips. The moderation of queen Anne, or, lies there. 
perhaps, the corruption of her miniſters, prevent- 
ed France from being expoſed to this freſh mortiſi- 
cation: and ſhe. was authoriſed to make what 
alterations ſhe thought proper at Cape-Breton, 
Tris iſland is ſituated at the entrance of the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, between the 45th and 47th 
degrees of north latitude, Newfoundland lies to 
the eaſt, on the ſame gulph, and | is only 15 or 
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Books leagues diſtant from it; and to th the w welt, Acadia 

| xvI. is only ſeparated from the iſland by a e not 
—— more than three or four leagues over. Cape-l re- 

ton thus ſuvated berween dhe territories ceded 1 to 


-- 
oF reer 


| protected thoſe of France. "The iſland Weite 
| about 36 leagues i in length, and 22 in its greateſt 
| breadth. It is ſurrounded with lirtle ſharp. pointed 
rocks, ſeparated from each other by the waves, 
above which ſome of thei r tops are viſible, All 
its harbours open to the caſt, turning towards the 
ſouth. On the other parts of the coaſt there are 
but a few anchoring places for ſmall veſſels, in 


creeks, or between iſlets. Except in the billy. 
parts, the ſurface of the. country has but little 
PAY, being every where covered with a light 
moſs and with water. The dampneſs of the foil 
is exhaled in fogs, without rendering the air un- 
wholeſome. In other reſpects, the climate i 18 very 
cold, owing either to the prodigious quantity of 
lakes, which cover above half the ifland, and re- 
main frozen 2 long time, or to the number of 
f reſts, that totally intercept the rays, of the ſun; 
the effect of which is deſides decreaſed by pet gc- 

tual clouds. 3 3 
Tnovca ſome 1 oa had 3 reſotted to 
Cape- Breton every ſummer, not more chan twenty 
or thirty had ever fixed there. The French who 
took poſſeſſion of it in Auguſt 1713, were pro- 
perly the firſt inhabitants. I hey changed its 
name into that of Ifle Royale, and fixed upon 
fart 
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fort + Dang for their principal f ſettlement. This BOOK - 
harbour was two leagues. in circumference. | The XVI. 
ſhips. which came to the very ſhore, were ſheltered == 
from winds. Foreſts, affording | oak ſufficient toy 
build and fortify a large city, were near at hand, 
the ground appeared leſs barren than in other 
parts, and the fiſhery was more plentiful. This 
harbour might have been made impregnable at a 
triling expence, but the difficulty of approaching 
it, (a circumſtance that had at firſt made a ſtronger 
impreſſion than the advantages refulting from it) 
oecaſioned it to be abandoned after great labour 
had been beſtowed upon it. They then turned 
their views to Loviſhourg, the acceſs to which was 
ealier, and convenience was thus preferred: co le- 
curity. . | 
Tae harbour "of Low iſbourg, ſituated on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the iſland, is at leaft a league in 
depth, and above quarter of a league broad in 
the narroweſt part. Its bottom is good, the 
ſoundings are uſually from fix to ten futhom, and 
it is ealy to tack about in it either to fail in or out 
even in bad weather. It includes 2 [mall gulph 
very commodious for refitting ſhips of all fizes, 
which may even winter © hte” with proper pre- 
cautions. The only inconvenience artehding this 
excellent harbour is, that it is fro up from No- 
vember till May, and W e contindes ſo till 
f June. The entrance, "winch is "naurally/1 narrow, 
: is allo guarded by Goat” inland; the cannon of 
which playing. upon a level wich the 1 of 
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6 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Boo x the water, would fink ſhips of any ſize, that 
XVI. ſhould attempt to force the paſſage. The barte- 
SR ries, one of thirty-ſix, the other of twelve twenty⸗ 
four pounders, erected on the two oppoſite ſhores, 

would ſupport and croſs this formidable fire, 

TRE town is built on a neck of land that runs 

into the ſea, and is about half a league in circuit; 

the ſtreets are broad and regular. Almoſt all the 

houſes are made of wood. Thoſe that are of 

ſtone, were conſtructed at the expence of the go- 
vernment, and are deſtined for the reception of 

the troops. A number of wharfs have been erect- 

ed, that project a conſiderable way, into the har- 

bour, and arc extremely convenient for loading 

and unloading the ſhips. | . 

Tee fortification of Loviſbourg was only begun 

in 1720. This undertaking was executed upon 

very good plans, and is ſupplied with all the works 

that can render a place formidable. A ſpace of 

about a hundred Loiſes only, was left without ram- 

parts on the fide next the ſea, which was thought 
ſufficiently defended by its ſituation. It was cloſed 

only with a ſimple dyke. The ſea was ſo ſhallow 

in this place, that it made a kind of narrow canal, 

inacce ſſible from the number of its reefs to any 
ſhipping whatever. The fire from the fide baſ- 

tions completely ſecured this ſpot from any attack. 

Tae neceſſity of bringing ſtone from Europe, 

and other materials proper for theſe great works, 
ſometimes retarded their progreſs, but never made 

them be diſcontinued. More than thirty mil- 

lions 
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lions* were: expended, upon them. This was not RO OK 
thought too great a ſum for the ſupport of the xv1. 
fiſheries, for ſecuring, the, communication between —V— 
France and Canada, and for obtaining a ſecurity 

or retreat to ſſips in time of war coming from the 
ſouthern, iſlands. Nature and found policy re- 

quired that the riches of the ſouth ſhould be pro- 

tected. by the ſtrength, of the north. | 

In the year 1714, ſome fiſhermen, who till then 
had lived in Newfoundland, ſeitled in this iſland. 
It was expected that their number would ſoon have 
been increaſed by the Acadians, who were at li- 
berty, from the treaties, that had been granted 
them, to remove with all their effects, and even 
to diſpoſe of their eſtates; but theſe bopes wete 
diſappointed. The Acadians choſe. rather to re- 
tain their poſſeſſions under the dominion of Eng- 
land, than, to give them up for any precarious 
advantage they, might derive from their attach- 
ment to France. Their place was ſupplied, by 
ſome diſtreſſed adventurers from Europe, who 
came over from time o time to Cape- Breton, and 
the inhabitants of the colony gradually increaſed 
to the number of four thoutand. They were ſet- 
tled at Louiſbourg „Fort Dauphin, Port Toulouſe, 
Nericka, and on all the coaſts: where. they tound a 
proper: beach for drying the cod. 

Taz inhabitants never applied themſelves to 
2ericulture, the. foil being unfit for it. They 
have often atttempted to ſow corn, but it {ſeldom 
came to maturity; and when it did thrive ſo much 

| B 4 2 
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BOOK as to be worth reaping, it had degenerated ſo con- 
XVI. fiderably, that it was not fit for ſeed for the next 
S—— harveſt. They have only continued to plant a few 


pot herbs that are tolerably well taſted, but mult 
be renewed every year from abroad. The poor- 
neis and ſcarcity of paſtures has likewiſe prevented 
the increaie of cattle. In a word, the ſoil of 
Cape-Breton ſeemed calculated to invite none but 
fiſhermen and ſoldiers. 

Tuo the iſland was entirely ered with 
foreſts before it was inhabited, its wood has ſcarce 
ever been an object of trade. A great quantity, 
however, of ſoft wood was found there fit for 
firing, and ſome that might be uſed for timber; 
but the oak has always been very ſcarce, and the 
fir never yielded much reſin. 

Tus peltry trade was a very inconſiderable ob- | 
ject. It conſiſted only in the ſkins of a few lynxes 
elks, muſk rats, wild cats, bears, otters, and foxes, 


both of a red and filver grey colour. Some of 


theſe were procured from a colony of Mickmac 
Indians who had ſettled on the iſland with the 
French, and never could raiſe more than ſixty 
men able ro bear arms. The reſt came from St. 
John's, or the neighbouring continent. 

GREATER advantages might poſſibly have been 
derived from the coal mines which abound in the 
fland. They lie in a horizontal direction, and 
being no more than ſix or eight feet below the 
ſurface, may be worked without digging deep, or 
draining off the waters, No OY the 
Pro- 
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prodigious demand for this coal from New Eng-3 O OK 
land, from the year 1745 to the year 1749, theſe xvl. 
mines would, probably, have been forſaken, had 
not the ſhips which were ſent out to the French 
iſlands wanted ballaſt. In one of theſe mines a 
fire has been kindled, which could never be ex- 
tinguiſhed, and will one day probably occaſion 
ſome extraordinary exploſion. If the careleſſneſs 
of one man could by a ſingle ſpark kindle a fire» 
which for ſeveral years paſt has been conſtantly 
devouring the bowels of the earth, how little ex- 
ertion does nature require to produce a volcano, 
able to conſume a whole country with its inhabi- 
tants! | | 
Tre whole induſtry of the colony has conſtant- 
ly been exerted in the cod fiſhery. The leſs weal- 
thy inhabitants employed yearly two hundred boats 
in this fiſhery, and the richeſt fifty or ſixty veſſels 
from thirty to fifty tons burden. The ſmall craft 
always kept within four or five leagues of the 
coaſt, and returned at night with their fiſh, which 
being immediately cured, was always in the utmoſt 
degree of perfection it was capable of. The 
larger ſmacks went to fiſh further from ſhore, 
kept their cargo for ſeveral days, and as the cod 
was apt to be too ſalt, it was lets valuable. But 
this inconvenience was compenſated by the advan- 
tage it gave them of purſuing the fiſh, when the 
want of food compelled it to leave the iſland 
and by the facility of carrying during the autumn 
| the 
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B O © k the produce of their labours | to the: nen, idands, 
XVI. Oreven to France. kx 

——_ Bzxpzs the ne ate on hs iſland, 
others came every year from France to dry their 
fiſn, either in the habitations, in conſequence of an 
agreement made with the owners, or upon the 
beach, which was always reſerved for their uſe. 

Tat mother country regularly ſent them ſhips: 
laden with proviſions, liquors, wearing apparel, 

houſhold goods, and all things neceſſary for the 
inhabitants of the colony. The largeſt of theſe 
ſhips, having no other concern but this trade, re- 
turned to Europe as. ſoon as they had bartered 
their lading for cod. Thoſe from fifty to a hun- 
dred tons burden, after having landed their little 
cargo, went a fiſhing themſelves, and did not re- 
turn till the ſeaſon was over. 

Tur people of Cape - Breton did not egg all 
their fiſh to Europe. They ſent part of it to the 
French ſouthern iſlands, on board twenty. or twenty- 
five ſhips, from ſeventy to a hundred and forty 
tons burden. Beſides the cod, which made at 
leaſt half their cargo, they exported to the other 
colonies, timber, planks, thin oak boards, ſalted 
ſalmon and mackare], train oil, and ſea coal. All 
theſe were paid for in ſugar vnd cafes, but Oy 
in rum and molaſſes, 

TRE iſland could not conſume al theſe commo- 
dities. Canada took off but a ſmall part of the 
overplus; it was chiefly bought by the people of 
New-England, who gave in exchange fruits, ve · 

getables- 
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getables, wood, brick and cattle, This trade of B OO K 
exchange was allowed, but a ſmuggling trade was XVI. 
added to it, conſiſting of flour, . 2 conſiderable "tt 
quantity of falt fiſh. 

| NorTw1THSTANDING this circulation, which was 
all carried on at Lquiſbourg, moſt of the coloniſts 
were extremely poor. This was owing to the de- 
pendence their indigence- had ſubjected them to 
on their firſt arrival. Unable to procure the ne- 
ceſſary implements for the fiſhery, they had borrow- 
ed ſome at an exceſſive intereſt. Even thoſe who 
were not at firſt reduced to this neceſſity, were 
ſoon obliged to ſubmit to the hard terms of bor- 
rowing. The dearneſs of ſalt and proviſions, to- 
gether with the ill ſucceſs of their fiſhery, ſoon 
compelled them to it, and they were inevitably 
ruined by being obliged to pay twenty or five and 
twenty per cent. a year for every thing they bor- 
rowed. It is one of the many hardſhips attending 
an equality of ſtations in life, that thoſe born 
to a fortune can ſeldom acquire one but by vio- 
lence'or fraud, the means by which the moſt opu- 
lent families have amaſſed their riches. Even 
commerce can ſcarce exempt men from theſe hard- 
ſhips by induſtry" and aſſiduous labour. But all 
the French colonies of New France were nor from 
their firſt eflabliſhment deftined to ſuch diſtreſs. 
Tue iſland of St. John, more favourably fituat- gertlement 
ed, has been more favourable to its inhabitants, ** the 


* French in 


It lies further up the gulph of St. Lawrence, is the iſland 


of St. 
twenty two leagues long, and not much above a John. 


league 
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B O O K league at its greateſt breadth; It bends in the 
xvI. form of a creſcent, both ends terminating in a 
——— ſharp point. Though the right of this iſland had 


never been diſputed with France, yet ſhe ſeemed 
to pay no regard to it till the peace, of Utrecht. 
The loſs of Acadia and Newfoundland drew-their- 
attention to this ſmall remaining ſpot, and the go- 
vernment began to Inquire what ule could be made 
of it. 5 0 
Ir appeared that the winters were e long e 
the cold extreme, with abundance of ſnow, and 
prodigious quantities of inſects; but that theſe de- 
fects were compenſated by a healthy coaſt, a good 
ſca· port, and commodious harbours. The country 
was flat, enriched with fine paſtures, watered by 
an infinite number of rivulets and ſprings; the 
ſoil exceedingly diverſified, and fit for the culture 
of every kind of grain. There was plenty. of 
game, and multitudes of wild beaſts; 85 amazing 
ſhoals of fiſh of all ſorts; and a greater num- 
ber of ſavage inhabitants than were found on 
any other of the iſlands. This circumſtance alone 
was a proof how much it was ſuperior to the reſt. 
Das report that was ſpread of: this in France, 
gare rile to a company in 1.7195 which formed 


the deſign both of clearing this fertile ifland, and 
of eſtabliſhing a great cod fiſhery there. Unfor- 
tunately, intereſt, which had brought the adven- 
turers together, ſet them at variance again, before 
they began to execute the plan they had projected. 
St. John was again forgotten, When the Acadians 

began 
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began to remove to that iſland in 1749. In pro- Book 
ceſs of time they increaſed to the number of 3154. XVI. 
As they were for the moſt part huſbandmen, and 


particularly accuſtomed to the breeding of cattle, 
the government thought proper to confine them 
ro this employment; and the cod fiſhery was only 
allowed to be carried on, by thoſe who ſertied at 
Tracadia, and St. Peter. 8 | 
PronizITIONS and monopolies, while 05 are 
a reſtraint upon induſtry, are equally detrimental 
to the labours they permit, and to thoſe they fot- 
id. Though the iſland of St. John does not 
afford a ſufficient extent of ſea ſhore, fit for dry- 
ing the vaſt quantities of cod that come in ſhoals 
to the coaſts, and though the fiſh is too large to 
be eaſily dried, yet it was incumbent upon a power 
whoſe fiſhetics are not ſufficient for tlie conſump-, 
tion of irs own ſub je&s, to encourage this kind of 
employment. If there were too few drying places 
for the quantity that could be caught, that which 
is called green cod might eaſily have been pre- 
pared, which alone would have made a valuable 
branch of commercke. 
By confining the inhabirants of St, a s to agri- 
culture, they were deprived of all reſource in thoſe 
unfortunate ſeaſons that happen frequently on the 
iſland, when the crops are devoured by the field 
mice and graſshoppers. The exchanges: which 
the mother country could and ought to have made 
with her colony, were reduced to nothing. Laſt- 
ly, in attempting to favour agriculture, its pro- 
| greſs 
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B O OK greſs was obſtructed, by laying the inhabitants 
XVI. under an impoſſibility of procuring ee 
t—— articles for extending it. 
| Oxy one or two ſmall veſſels came 5 
to the iſland from Europe, and landed at Port La 
Joie, where they were ſupplied with all they want- 
ed from Louiſbourg, and paid for it in wheat, 
barley, oats, pulſe, black cattle and ſheep. A 
i party of fifty men ſerved rather to regulate their 
police, than to defend them. Their commanding 
1 „ officer was dependent on Cape-Breton, which was 
li itſelf under the controul of the governor of Ca- 
bi nada. The command of this laſt officer extended 
do a great diſtance, over a vaſt continent, the 
$ © Wb part of which, was L ouiltana. 5 
Diſcovery TEHIS province, which the Spaniards formerly 
of the Miſ- 
C6ppi by comprehended under the name of Florida, was 
theFrench. not diſcovered by the French till the year 1673. 
They were told by the ſavages, that to the, weſt of 
Canada, there was a great river, which flowed nei- 
ther to the north nor to the eaſt, and they con- 
cluded that it muſt therefore empty itſelf into the 
gulph of Mexico, if its courſe were ſouthward, 
or into the ſouth ſea, if it were weſtward.” The 
communication with theſe two ſeas was of ſuch 
importance, as to deſerve ſome inquiry. This un- 
dertaking was committed to Joliet, an inhabitant 
of Quebec, a man of ſenſe and experience, and 
to the Jeſuit Marquette, whoſe virtues were re— 
10 b by all the nations inhabiting that continent. 
Trese 
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Tazsz two men, -whoſe intentions were equally-B O O 
honeſt, always lived in the moſt friendly intimacy XVI. 
with each other. They went together from the "a 
Jake Michigan, entered the river of the Foxes, 
which empties itſelf into that lake, and went up 
almoſt-to the head of the river, notwithſtanding 
the currents which render that navigation difficult. 
After ſome days march, they again embarked on 
the river Ouisconſing, and keeping always weſt-_ 
ward, came to the Miſſiſippi, and failed down that 
river as far as the Akanſas, about the 33d degree 
of latitude. Their zeal would have carried them 
further, but they were in want of proviſions. It 
would have been imprudent to have ventured too 

far, with only three or four men, in an unknown 
country, and moreover, as they were perfectly 
convinced that the river diſcharged itſelf in the 
gulph of Mexico, they returned to Canada. Upon 
entering che river of the Illinois, they found the 
people pretty numerous, and inclined to a friendly 
intercourſe with the French nation. Without 
concealing or exaggerating any particular, they 
communicated to the chief man of the colony all 
the information they had procured, 
_ Amone the inhabitants of new France at that 
time, was a Norman, named La Salle, who was 
equally. defirous of making a great fortune, and 
of eſtabliſhing a brilliant reputation. This man 
had ſpent his younger years amongzthe Jeſuits, 
where he had contracted that activity, enthuſiaſm, 
and firmneſs, which thoſe fathers ſo well know 


how 
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BOOK how to inſti] into their diſciples, when they meet 


with young men of quick parts, with whom they 


— are fond of recruiting their order. La Salle, who 


was a bold and enterpriſing man, fond of availing 
himſelf of every opportunity to diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
and anxious even to ſeck out ſuch opportunities, 
perceived that the new governor of Canada neg- 
lected to purſue the diſcovery that had been made. 
He embarked for Europe, went to the court of 
Verſailles, was liſtened to, almoſt even with admi- 
ration, at a time when both the prince and the 
people were inſpired with a paſſion for great ac- 
tions. He returned loaded with favours, and with 
orders to complete what had been ſo Fan 
begun. 

Bur in order to b ſocrelit to ka eme he 
had the prudence to proceed with the greateſt 
caution. The diſtance was conſiderable from the 
further French ſettlements in Canada to the banks 
of the river that was to be the object of inquiry. 
It was a matter of prudence to ſecure this tract. 
Bis firſt ftep, therefore, was to erect ſeveral poſts, 
which took up more time than he imagined, the 
works being often interrupted by unforeſeen inci- 
dents. When time and caution had diſpoſed every 
thing to his wiſhes, he failed down the Miſſiſippi 
in 1682, and found that it ran into the gulph of 
Mexico, as had been before conjectured. 

This information was of great conſequence. La 
Salle, who well knew what remained to be done, 
haſtened back to Quebec, and went over to France, 

; 0 
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to propoſe the diſcovery of the Miſſiſppi by ſea, BOOK 
and the-eſtavliſhment of a colony, Which could XVI. 


not fail of being a very important one. His 
ſcheme was approved, and he obtained four ſhips 
of different rates, with about 150 men. He 
miſſed his point by ſteering too far weſtward, and 
on the 10th of January, 1685, found himſelf in 
the bay of St. Barnard, diſtant a hundred leagues 
from the Miſſiſippi. This error might have been 
rectified ; but La Salle, who was a haughty and 
unſociable temper, had quarrelled with the com- 
mander of his little fleet, and being unwilling to 
owe any obligation to him, he diſmiſſed him. ag 
beſides prepoſſeſſed with the idea that the river he 
had entered muſt certainly be an arm of the great 
one he was commiſſioned to reconnoitre, he ima- 

gined he could execute the deſign he had been ſent 
upon without any other aſſiſtance: but he was ſoon 
undeceived. He neglected the object of his expe- 
dition. Inſtead of looking for guides among the 
ſavages, who would have directed him to the place 
of his deſtination, he choſe to co nearer the Spa- 
niards, and inform himſelf of the famous mines 
of St. Barbe. He was wholly taken up with this 
abſurd project, when he was maſſacred by ſome of 
his companions, who could no longer bear with 
the harſhneſs of his character, his W and 

haughtineſs. 
Tux death of La Salle foon occaſioned the reſt 
of his company to diſperſe. The villains who 


had murdered him, fell by each other's hand. Se- 
Yor ©. C veral 
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Be 0 0 K veral incorporated with” the natives. Many pr- 
XVI. fiſhed by hunger and fatigue. * The Spaniards of 


= New Mexico, alarmed at the report of this under- 
taking, bad advanced up rhe country in order to 
oppoſe it, took ſorne of theſe adventurers; and ſent 
them to work in the mines, where they periſned. 
Thoſe who had ſhut themſelves up in the little fort 
which had been eredted, fell into the hands of the 
ſavages. Only ſeven efcaped, who embarked on 
the Mimgppi, which had at laſt been diſcovered by 
land, and came to Canada. Theſe diſtteſſes ſoon 
made the French loſe ſight of Louiſiana. . 
Tut attention of che miaiſtry was again awak= 
ened in 1697, by Yberville, a gentleman of Ca- 
nada, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome very 
bold and fortunate attempts at Hudion's-bay, in 
Acadia and Newfoundland. He Was ſent out ftom 
Rochfort with two ſhips, and entered the Miſſi- 
ſippi on the 2d of July 1669. He ſailed up the 
river high enough to take a full view of the beau- 
ty and fertility ef its banks. He contented him- 
ſelf, however, with erecting a {ſmall fort, which 
did not long continue, and proceeded to another 
ſpot to ſettle his colony, . e of Ca- 


nadians. ringed? ad; 


The Be1wzzen the mouth of, che Mifliſipp A Pen- 


French 


E1tle in the ſatola, a ſettlement newly erected by che S paniards 
tet is . in Florida, is a coaſt of about forty leagues in 
tered by extent. It is every where. ſo: flat, that trading 
6ppi, and ſhips cannot come within four: leagues of the 
PEE na, ſhore, or even che lighteſt brigs within ,twe 
| leagues, 
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nn The ſoil, which is entirely fandy, isB © « 9 x 
equally unfit for agriculture and the breeding of XVI. 
cattle, Nothing grows there but a few cedars 


and fir trees. The climate is exceedingly hot, 
when the rays of the ſun ſhine upon theſe ſands, 
that in ſome ſeaſons the heat would be inſupport- 


able, were it not for a light breeze, which ſprings 
up regularly at nine or ten in the morning, and 


never falls but in the evening. In this large tract, 
there is a place called Biloxi, from the name of a 


| lavage nation, that formerly ſettled there. This 


ſituation, the moſt barren and moſt inconvenient 
upon the whole coaſt, was made choice of for the 
reſidence of the few men Iberville had brought 
thither, and} who had been allured by, the moſt 
ſanguine expectations, | | 

Two years after a new. golany po nt tha. 
tled thirteen leagues to the eaſt of Biloxi,. not far 
from Penſacola. The banks of the Mobile, which 
though a river of ſome extent is no where navi- 
gable but for boats, were judged to be worth in- 
habiting. The poorneſs of ihe grounds, was not 
thought a ſufficient object ion. It was determined 
that the connections which might be formed with 
the Spaniards and neigbbouring Indians, would 
ſituated oppoſite to the- Mobile, at the diſtance of 
four leagues, offered ea harbour, Which might be 
conſidered as the ſea port of the new colony. It 
was named the iſle of Dauphin. It was very con- 
venient „ che French goods, which be- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS 
Book fore it had been neceffary to ſend aſhore in boats. 
This iſiand, though a barren one, was ſoon, peo- 


AND TRADE 


ed, and became the chief ſettlement of the co- 


lony; till the ſands, by which it had been origi- 


nally formed, were heaped up to ſuch a degree by 


the winds in 1717, as to deprive it of the only 
advantage that had given it fome kind of e. 
tion. | 

I could not 9 be expected that a co- 


lony fixed upon ſuch a territory ſhould: make any 
progreſs. 


The death of Yberville at ſea, who 
periſhed gloriouſly before the Havannah in. 1702, 
in the ſcrvice of his country, put an end to the 
ſmall remaining hopes of the coloniſts, France 


was ſo deeply engaged in an unhappy war, that 


no aſſiſtance could be expected from her. The 
coloniſts thought themſelves totally forſaken, and 


thoſe w ho entertained fome. hopes of finding a, ſet- 


tlement in another place, haſtened to go in ſearch 
of it. The few whom neceſſity compelled to ſtay 
behind, ſubſiſted upon vegetables, or lived by 


excurſions among the Indians. The colony was 


reduced to: twenty-eight, wreiched families, when 


Croſat petitiontd for and obtained. the excluſive 
trade of Louiſiana in 1213 e eee 


t'; 11149} vi! 
Cos Ar was one of thoſe men, born for great 


| enterpriſes. Ic poſieſted a tuperiority. of talents 
and ſentiments, which enabled him to, undertake 
the greatelt actions, and condeſcend to the leaſt 
for the ſervice. of the ſtate, and withed, to derive 


all his Sam from, the 5.Sl9ry; of bis country. The 


n {0.1 
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ſoi]-of Louiſiana Was not the object of this Abet a OO RE 
genius. He could not be ignorant of its Barren- xvi. 
nels, nor did it ever appear that he hat any idea - 
of attempting to improve it. His intention was 


Y to open communications both by land, and ſea 

V with old and new Mexico, to pour in all kinds of 

5 merchandiſe into thoſe parts, and to draw from 
thence a great quantity of piaſtres. The place he 

5 had aſked for, appeared to him to be the natural 

7 and neceſſary mart for his vaſt operations; and all 

0 the ſteps taken by his agents were regulated upon 

5 this noble plan. But being undeceived by ſeveral 

* uofucceſsful attempts, he relinquiſhed his lcheme, 

* and in 1717, reſigned his privilege to a company 

* whoſe ſucceſs aſtoniſhed the world. 2 812 

IC  T'r1s, company was formed by Law, that die. Court 

d brated Scotchman, of whom no ſettled judgment — 

* could be formed at the time he appeared, but whoſe mens in 

A name now ſtands between the crowd of mere ad- bing 2 

* venturers and the ſhort liſt of great men. This tem. 

* dating genius had made it his buſineſs from his 

0 infancy to obſerve attentively the ſeveral powers of 

hs Europe, to examine their ſeveral ſprings, and to 

* calculate the ſtrength of each. He was ſingular. 
ly ſtruck with the confuſion into which the am- 

at bitiom of Lewis XIV. had thrown the kingdom | 

ts of France." To remedy this, was as he imagined, 

de a taſk! worthy of him, and he Battered himſelf he 

lt could accompliſh” Ie The grratneſs of his plan 

*. could not fall of recomm ending it to the regent, 

ne who held the ins of government, fince tne UC 
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B 0:04 K wiſe of the monarch had reſtored peace to Eü. 
XVI, rope. The ſcheme was, by ſpeedily paying off the” 
FI national debt, to clear the public revenue of the 


enormous intereſts which abſorbed it. The in- 
troduction of paper credit could alone effect this 
revolution, and the exigencies of the times ſeem- 
ed abſolutely to require it. The public creditors 
came into this new ſcheme the more readily, a3 


they knew they might at any time change theſe 
notes for ſhares in the company. On the other 


hand, there was no doubt that the company would 
be able to anſwer irs ſeveral engagements; ſince, 
independent of the produce of the taxes which 
was to center in their hands, as being a company 
of finance, they had procured a new channel 48 4 
commercial company, through. which immenſe 
15 ches were expected to come in. 

Sixt the Spaniard, Ferdinand de Soto, pe- 
rihed on the banks of the Mifpfippi, about the 
year 1538, it was generally believed that thoſe 
regions contained imm̃enſe treaſures. It was 4 4 
matter of doubt where theſe riches were to + 
found; but {till the celebrated mines of St. Barb 
were talked of with rapture. If they Cent 
be forgotten! at times, this tetnporary neglect ſery- 
ed only to quicken the attention of the people to- 


wards them. Law availed himſelf of this credu- 


ity,” and endeavoured to encourage and increate it 


by myſterious reports. It was rumoured as à fe- 
ctet tliat theſe and many other r mines had at length 
been diſcovered, bot that they \ were fat riclier than 


E $3” * 
4 


they 
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they were generally ſuppoſed to be. To give then B 0 0 * 
greater weight to this falſe report, Which had al. * VI. | 
ready gained too much credit, a number of mi 
ners were ſent over to work theſe mines, which” 
were imagined to be ſo valuable, with a body dons 
troops ſufficient to defend them. | © 

Ir is inconceivable what a ſudden imbtemon 
this ſtratagem made upon a nation naturally fond 
of 500 Every one was eager to obtain a ſhare 
in the new company. Every ſpeculation, ſcheme 
and expectation was directed to this channel. 
The Miſſiſippi became the grand object and the 
ultimate end of all purſuits ; The adventurers 
were not content with ; 2 bare aſſociation with the 


company, which” had obtained the 1 of that 


DEE EXD 


it was given out, were to o yicld i in 4 e) years 2k 
cectuple of what, ſhould be laid out upon them. 
Whether they were "Jed. by motives of intereſt, or. 
acted from conviekion, or were {ed uced by ftareery. 
certain it is that thoſe who. vere, accounted the 
moſt intelligent men io the, nation, the richeſt and 
the higheſt in repute, were the moſt, forward, in 
fo ming theſe ſettlements. Others, were. induced 
by their example, and. thoſe whoſe. fortunes would 
not permit them to become proprietors, ſolliciteꝗ 
to have the Management « of the Mandan or, at 
leaſt, to work! in them. 


e this general infatuation, all perſons 
who offered. themelves, Whether natives or fo- 


* 5 | reigners, 
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HISTORY: OF SETTLEMEN T'S/ AD TRAD E 
B 0 © E reigners, were pramiſcuoully and careleſsly crowded : 


into ſhips. They were landed upon the. fands of 


the Biloxi, where they periſhed by thouſands, 


with want, and vexation. They might have been 
conveyed up the; Miſlifippy and landed imme 
diately upon the country they were to clear; but 
the managers of the enterpriſe, never thought of 
ſending proper boats for that purpoſe. Even 
after they found that the ſhips coming from Eu- 
rope could fail up the river, the head quarters ſtill 
continued to be fatal to thoſe unhappy and nu- 


merous victims that had fallen a facrifice to a po- 


Hüical impoſture. The head quarters were not 
removed to New, Orleans till five years after, that 
is, till hardly any were left of thoſe unfortunate 
people who had been weak enough to quit their 
native country upon ſuch uncertain proſpects: :* 
But at this period, when, it was too late, the 
charm was diffolved, and the mines vatiiſhed- 
Nothing remained but the ſhame of having been 
milled. by chimerical potions. Louiſiana | ſhared 
the fate of thoſe extraordinary men who have been 
too highly extolled, and are afterwards puniſhed” 
for this unmerited fame, by being degraded: be- 
Jow their real worth. This inchanted country 
was now held in, execration,  . Its. very name be- 
came a reproach. . The Miſſiſippi was the terror 


of free men, No recrvits. were to he found to 
ſend thither, but ſuch as Mere taken from priſons 
and houſes of ill fame. It became the receptacle 


of 
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of the loweſt and weſt! eee perſons in the' BOOK 
kingdom. % LOG Hat wor 
War could be pee from a ſettlement "= 
compoſed of ſuch perſons? Vicious men will nei- 
ther people a country, nor labour; nor continue 
long in any place. Many of thoſe miſerable per- 
ſons who had been tranſported into theſe ſavage cli- 
mates, went into the Engliſh. or Spaniſh: ſettle> 
ments, to exhibit the diſagreeable view of their 
diſtreſs and miſery. Others ſoon periſhed from 
the infection they were tainted with, before they 
had left Europe. The greater number wandered 
in the utmoſt diſtreſs in the woods, till hunger 
and wrarineſs put an end to their exiſtence, No- 
thing was yet begun in the colony, though twenty- 
five millions of livres * had been ſunk there. 
The managers of the company that advanced 
theſe vaſt ſums, ridiculouſly pretended. that in the 
capital of France they could lay the plan of fuch 
undertakings as were fit for America. Paris, un- 
acquainted with its own provinces, which 1 it de- 
ſpiſes and exhauſts, would have ſubmitted evety 
thing to the operations of theſe haſty and frivolous 
calculators. From the office of the company, 
| they pretended to regulate and direct all the inha- 
bitants of Louiſiana, and to impoſe various re. 
ſtraints upon them, which were all to the advan- 
tage of the excluſive charter. Had they g granted 
fone trifling encouragements to citizens of cha- 
racter, who might hate been invited to ſettle in 


the 
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B OO k the colony, by ſecuring ro them that liberty which, 


XVI. every man covets, that property which every man. 
mn a right to expect from his own labour, and 


that protection which is due from every ſociety to , 


its members; ſuch encouragements as theſe, 
given to proprietors well informed of their real 


\ 


intereſt and property, directed by the eircum- 
ſtances of the place, would have been productive 
of fat greater and more laſting effects; and would - 


have eſtabliſhed more extenſive, ſolid, and pro 
fitable ſettlements, than any the company ol 


ever have formed with all their treafures, cifpenſed 
and managed by agents who could neither have 


the knowledge requiſite to conduct ſo many va- 
rious operations, nor even be influenced by any 
immediate intereſt in their ſucceſs. | 


Trex miniſtry, however, thought it conducive 


to the welfare of the ſtate, to. leave the concerns 


of Louiſiana in the hands of the company; ; which : 


was under a neceſſity of exetting all its intereſt, to 


obtain permiſſion to alienate that part of its pri- 
vilege. It was even obliged to purchaſe this 


favour in 1731, by paying down the ſum of 
1,450,000 livres :* there being ſome ſtates where, 
the right of being | involved in ruin, that of being 
exempt from it, and that of acquiring a fortune, 
are equally | fold ; becauſe good or evil, whether 
public or private, may prove an object of finance, 
But after all, what was to become of this country F 
which had been alterharely, o bighly extolled, 

A and 


3 


63, 437/l. 188. 
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and fo much depreciatet, when" it came to be i in Bookr 
reality a national poſſtffion ? ck: 2 229V03 a 125 —— 
LouisiAx A is à vaſt cbüntty, bbunded on tlie . 1 
ſouth by the fea; en tic eaſt by Carölina; on the <limate, 
welt by New Mexicd'; and of the north by that patt and er- 
of Canada whoſe unknown lands are ſuppoſed 8 
extend as far as Hudſon's bay. It 1 iS impoſſible n 
aſcertain the exact fength of it; but ir is thought 
to be about two hundred Teagues broad, between, 
the Englim and Spaniſh ſettlements. | 
Is ſo extenſive a country, the climate cannot be 
every where the fame. It was in no place found 
to be ſuch as might have been expetted' from its 
latitude. Lower Louiſiana, though in the fame. 
degree with the coat of Barbary, is no hotter than : 
the ſouth of Fi rance; and thole parts of it chat are 
ſituated in the 3 My and z6ch degrees, are no 
warmer than the northern provinces of the mother 
country. This phœnomenon, which ſeems ſo extra- 
ordinary | to a common obſerver, may be accounted 
for by a natural philoſopher, from the thick foreſts 
which prevent the rays of the fun from heating the 
ground ; ; the numberleſs rivers which keep it con- 
ſtantly damp; and the winds which blow from 
the north over a valt extent of land, e een 
Tur ſky is ſeldom clouded; the fun, which 
gives life 40 every thiog, ſhining! Uno every 
day. Whenever it rains, the ſhowers! are heavy 
but as they ſeldom happen, the want of them ts 
amply Gompentated'by*eopivus deus. 
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BoOK Phe air in general is pure, but much more ſo 
XVI. in upper than in lower Louiſiana. In this happy 
climate, the women are bleſſed with a pleaſing 


figure, and the men are leſs ſubject to diſorders in 
the vigour. of life, and have fewer wfirmities in 
old age than the Furopeans. 

TRE fol muſt have appeared excellent before 
it was tried. It abounded with wild fruits, very 
pleaſant to the tafte. It furniſhed a liberal pro- 
viſion for a great number of birds and wild beaſts. 
The meadows, on Which no art or labour had 
been beſtowed, were covered with rocbucks and 
biſons. Perhaps, no trees are to be found com- 
parable to thoſe of Louiſiana for height, varicty, 
and thickneſs. If it affords no woods for dying, 
it is becauſe they are only produced between the 
tropics. Since the ſoil has been tried in ſeveral 
difiris, it has been found to be lit for all Kinds 
of culture. 

Tre ſource of that famous river which «Bivides 
this immenſe country, almoſt in two equal parts, 
from north to ſouth, has never yet been” diſeo- 
vered. The boldeſt travelers have not gone 
higher than about a hundred leagues above the 
fall of St. Anthony, the courſe of which is inter- 
cepted by a pretty high caſcade, about the 46th 
degree of latitude. From thence to the fea, 
which is about 500 leagues diſtant, che navigation 


is not liable to be interrupted. The Miſuppi, 
after being enlarged by the river of the Hlinch, 


the Miſſouri, the * Wabache, and a great number 
ot - 
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of ſmaller rivers, maintains an interrupted courſe, B © O0 K 
till ir falls into the ocean. All circumſtances con- xxl. 
cur to prove, that the bed of this river is widened ve 
near a hundred leagues, and that its bottom is 
almoſt recent ground, ſince not a ſingle ſtone is 
to be found in it. The ſea, throws up here a 
prodigious quantity of mud, leaves of reeds, 
b.ughs and ſtumps of trees, that the Miſſiſippi is 
continually waſhing down; which different mate- 
rials being driven backward and forward, and be- 
ing collected together, form themſelves into a ſolid 
maſs, continually tending to the prolongation of 
this vaſt continent. Another ſtill more ſtriking | 
ſingularity, and, perhaps, no where elſe to be | 4 
met with, is that the waters of this great river, 
when once they are diverted from their channel, 
never return into it. The reaſon is this. FO | 

Tre Miſſiſippi is annually ſwelled by the melt- S 
ing of the northern ſnows, which begins in | 

March, and continues for about three n.onths. 
The bed of the river being very deep at the up- 
per part, it ſeldom overflows on the eaſt ſide, till 
it comes within ſixty leagues of the ſea, nor on 


| the weſt, till within a hundred leagues; that is to 
| ſay, in the low lands which we imagine to be re- 
| cent. Theſe muddy grounds, like all others that 
have, not yet acquired a due conſiſtence, produce 
|| = prodigious quantity of large reeds, in which 
| all extraneous bodies waſhed down the river, are 
| entapgled. Theſe bodies all joining together, 
. and added. to the; flime chat fills up the interſtices, 
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xvi. banks higher than the adjacent ground; ſo that 
ke waters, once overflowed, are prevented by 


this obſtacle from the poſſibility of returning into 
their former channel; and are therefore, forced 
to make a paſſage for rhemiedves through ne 
ſands into the ſea. 

Wren the breadth and depth ofc ths MiliGppi 


are alone conſidered, the navigation appears to be 


eaſy z but this is an error. It is very tedious, 
Even in coming down, becauſe it would be dan- 
gerous by. night in dark weather, and becauſe the 
light canves made of bark, which are ſo conve- 
nient on all other rivers, are uſeleſs upon this. It 


requires larger boats, which ate conſequently hea- 


vier, and not ſo eaſily managed. Without theſe 
precautions, as the river is always full of trees 
that fall from its own banks, or float into it from 
other rivers it receives, the boats would be in 
continual danger of ſtriking againſt the boughs 
or roots of ſome tree lying under water. The 
difficulties are greater flill in going up the river. 
Ar a certain diſtance from land, before the en- 
trance of the Miſſiſippi, care muſt be taken to 
keep clear of the floating wood that is come down 
from Louiſiana. The coaſt is ſo flat, that it can 
hardly be ſeen at the diſtance of *two leagues, and 
it is got eaſy to get up to it. The river empties 
itſelf into the ſea, by a great number of openings. 
Theſe openings are conſtantly varying, and moſt 
os them have but little depth of water. When a 
veſſel 
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veſſel has happily. ſurmaunted all theſe obſtacles, B OO x 
ſhe may ſail without any great difficulty, ven ar XVI. 
ele ven leagues, by an open and ſandy country.. 
The boats on each ſide, are covered with thick 

foreſts, that wholly intercept the winds. Such a 

dead calm prevails, that it commonly takes up a 

month to ſail twenty leagues ; and this is only to 

be effected, by ſucceſſively faltering the cordage 

to ſome great tree, The difficulty is increaſed in 

| failing beyond the foreſt, which terminates at the 

detour belonging to the Engliſh, by à creſcent 

that ſhuts almoſt cloſe. The reſt of the naviga- 

tion, upon a ſtream ſo rapid, and ſo full of cur- 

rents, is performed in boats that go with oars and 

ſails, and are, forced to paſs on from one point of 

land: to another; and though they: ſet out by 
break of day, are thought to have made à con- 

ſide rable progreſs, if they have advanced five or 

ſix leagues by the cloſe of the evening. The Eu- 
ropeans engaged in this navigation, are attended hy 

ſome Indian huntſmen, who. follow by land, and 
ſupply them with ſubſiſtence during the three. 
months and a half that are employed in going 

from one extremity of the colony to the other. 
Tuksx are the only. difficulties: the French have 

met with, in forming ſettlements in the vaſt re- 

gion of Louiſiana. The Engliſh, ſettiled in the 

ealt, were too aſſiduouſly employed in their plan- 
tations, to neglect them For che ſake of ravaging 

diſtant regions, and have. ſeldom ſucceeded in ſe- 
qucing, even or a Mort xim nchen wandering 


nations 
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B O © K nations between the two colonies. The Spaniards, 
XV1. unfortunately for themſelves, were more turbulent 
= in the weſt. The deſire of removing a neighbour 
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whoſe reſtleſs diſpoſition might one day be preju- 
dicial to them in New Mexico, induced them in 
1720 to form the plan of a ſettlement far beyond 
the lands which till then had terminated their 
boundaries. The numerous caravans that were 
to compoſe this new colony, ſet out from Santa 
Fe, with all the requiſites for a permanent habita- 
tion. They directed their march towards the 
Ozages, whom they wanted to induce to join with 
them in extirpating an indigenuous nation, who 
were neighbours and enemies to the Ozages, and 
whole territory they intended to occupy. The 
Spaniards accidentally miſſed their way, and came 
directly to that nation whoſe ruin they were me- 
ditating; and miſtaking theſe Indians for the 
Ozages, communicated their deſigns without any 
reſerve. | 
Tae chief of the Miſſourys, who became ac- 
quainted by this ſingular miſtake with the danger 
that threatened him and his people, diſſembled his 
reſentment. He told the Spaniards he would gladly 
concur in promoting the {ucceis of their under- 
taking, and only deſired two days to aſſemble his 
warriours. When they were armed to the num- 
ber of two thouſand, they fell upon the Spa- 
niards, whom they had amuled with feaſting, and 
dancing, and whom they found fait afleep, and 
maſſacred them all, without diſtinction of age 
or 
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tranquillity of Louiſiana, on the ſide where it was 
moſt threatened, it could only be moleſted by the 
natives; but theſe, were not much to be feared. 

THEsE ſavages were divided into ſeveral na- 
tions, none of them very populous, and all at en- 
mity with each other, though ſcparated by im- 
menſe deſerts. Moſt of them had a fixed abode, 


and generally worſhipped the ſun. Their houſes 


were only made of leaves interwoven with each 
other, and faſtened to a number of ſtakes. T hofe 
who did not go quite naked, were only covered 
with. the ſkins of wild beaſts. They lived upon 
the produce of hunting and fiſhing, upon maize, 
and ſome ſpontaneous fruits. Their cuſtoms were 
nearly the ſame as thoſe of the ſavages of Canada, 
but they had not the ſame degree of ſtrength and 
courage, of quickneſs and ſagacity; and their 
character was leſs marked. Whatever natural 
cauſes might contribute to this difference, the ſa- 
vages of Louiſiana, were under the dominion of 
chiefs who exerciſed almoſt an * ang 
over them. n a * 
AmMons- theſe nations, * Antes were the 
only people that excited any attention. They 
paid obedience to one man, who ſtiled himſelf 
GREAT SUN; becauſe. he bore upon his breaſt 
the image of that luminary, from which he claim 


ed his deſcent. The whole buſineſs of govern- 


Voi. Y; D ment, 


or ſex. The chaplain who alone eſcaped the BO OE 
laughter, owed his preſervation to the ſingularity Xx VI. 
of his dreſs. This cataſtrophe having ſecured tg 
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B O O k ment, war, and religion depended upon him. The 
XVI. whole univerſe, could not, perhaps, have ſnewn 
—— ſuch at tyrant. The wife of this ſun, as he was 


called, was inveſted with the ſame authority as 
himſelf. When any of theſe enflaved ſavages had 
the misfortune to diſpleaſe any of his ſuperiors, 
they uſed to ſay to their guards, Rid me of that 
dog, and were inſtantly obeyed. All labour was 
underiaken in common, and entirely for the be- 
nefit of the ruler, who diſtributed the produce as 
he thought proper. On the demiſe of either the 
huſband or the wife, their guards always killed 
themſelves, that they might attend and ſerve them 
in the next world. The religion of the Natches, 
which had much the ſame tenets as that of other 
ſavages, had more ceremonies, and conſequently 
was attended with more miſchievous effects. 


There was, however, but one temple for the 


whole nation : and accidentally it once caught 
fire, which occaſioned a general conſternation. 
They tried in vain to ſtep the progreſs of the 
flames. Some mothers threw their children into 
them, and at length the fire was extinguiſhed, 
The next Cay theſe barbarous heroines were ex- 
tolled in a diſcourſe delivered by the deſpotic pon- 
tiff. It is thus that his authority was maintained. 
It is aſtoniſhing how ſo poor and ſo ſavage a na- 
tion could be fo cruelly enflaved. But ſuperſti- 
tion accounts for all the unreaſonable actions of 
men. That alone could deprive a nation of its 
nberty, which had little clic to loſe, 
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Tae country inhabited by the Natches, on the B Oo O K 
banks of the Miſſiſippi, was however pleatant and XvTI. 
fertile. It drew the attention of the firſt French 
men who ſailed up the river. Far from oppoſing 
their intention of ſettling there, theſe people aſſiſt- 

ed them in it. A mutual interchange of good 

offices laid the foundation of a laſting friendſhip 
between the two nations. This might have taken 

place had not the avidity of the Europeans weak- 

ened the connection. They at firſt deſired only 

to agree for the productions of the country; but 
afterwards ſet their own price upon them; and at 

laſt they found it would be more convenient to 

have them for nothing. Their audacity increaſed 

to ſuch a degree, that they drove the old inhabi- 

tants from the fields they had cleared, 

Tkksk acts of tyranny incenſed the ſavages. In 

vain had they recourſe to intreaties, and to force. 

Every expedient was either uſeleſs or prejudicial 

to them. Driven to deſpair they at length endea- 


voured to engage all the eaſtern nations, whoſe 


diſpoſitions they were acquainted with, to join in 
the common cauſe of vengeance, and towards the 
latter end of the year 1729, they ſucceeded in 
forming a univerſal league, the purport of which 


was to aſſaſſinate all their oppreſſors at the ſame 


inſtant, As the art of writing was unknown to 
the confederate nations, they agreed to count a 
certain number of bits of wood, One of theſe 


was to be burnt every day, and the laſt was to be 


the ſignal for the maſſacre. 
D 2 Tus 
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Book Tux wife of the great chief was informed of 
XVI. the plot, by a fon ſhe had by a Frenchman. She 
mentioned it three or four times to the French 


commanding officer in the neighbourhood, and 
acquainted him with all the particulars. This in- 
telligence was diſregarded ; but ſhe ſtil] perſiſted 
in her reſolution of ſaving thoſe ſtrangers whom at- 
fect ion had made her conſider as natives. Though 
ſhe intereſted herſelf ſo warmly for the whole na- 
tion merely from attachment to the French ſettled 
in her own town, yet ſhe determined to ſave thoſe 
ſhe had never ſeen, even at the peri] of thoſe ſhe 
was acquainted with. Her authority as wife of the 
ſun, giving her free accels to the temple, where 
the bits of wood were depolited, ſhe took away 
one cr more of them every day, at the hazard of 
haſtening the deſtruction of thoſe French who 
were near her, ſince this was neceſſary, in order 
to inſure the ſafety of the reſt. Every thing hap- 
pened as ſhe expected. The Natches on the day 
indicated by the ſignal agreed upon, not doubt- 
ing but all their allies were at that inſtant per— 
petrating the ſame tragical ſcene, fell upon the 
French, and deſtroyed them ; but as the bits of 
wood had not been ſtolen from the other conſpira— 
tors, all remained quiet; and this circumſtance 
alone ſaved the riſing colony. In caſe of a ſurpriſe; 
they had nothing to oppoſe to ſo many enemies, but 
a tew rotten pales, ill defended by a handful of 
undiſciplined vagabonc's, almoſt unarmed. 


Bur 
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Bur Perrier, in whom the authority was veſted, B OO K 
did not loſe that preſence of mind which courage xvi. 
inſpires. The leſs he was able to reſiſt, the more VE 
haughtineſs he affected. Theſe appearances had 

ſuch an effect, that either for fear of being ſuſ- 


] pected, or in hopes of pardon, many of the con- 
- ſpirators joined with him to deſtroy the Natches. 
1 1 his nation was put to the ſword, their houſes 
- were burnt, and no remains of them were left bur 
j the place they had formerly occupied. 

e Some few, however, of this unfortunate peo- 
e ple, who happened to be diſperſed at a diſtance 
e from the center of their dominions, had time to 
e take refuge among the Chickaſaws, the moft in- 
y trepid nation in Louifiana, This nation had en- 
f tered with greater warmth into the league againſt 
0 the French, than the reſt; their undaunted and 
Cr generous ſpirit made the laws of hoſpitality, which 
ö are inviolable among all ſavages, ſtill more ſacred 
y to them; ſo that no perſon dared at firſt to ipſiit 
- on their delivering up the Natches, to whom they 
— had afforded refuge. But Bienville, who ſoon af- 
e ter ſucceeded Perrier, had the boldneſs to demand 
>f that thoſe fugitives ſhould be given up. The in- 
bs dians had the courage to refuſe; and he immedi- 
2 ately ſent out all the troops of the colony againſt 
3 them in 1736. They formed two ſeparate corps; 
It one was repulſed with conſiderable loſs before the 
of principal fort of the Chickaſaws; the other was to- 


tally defeated in the open field. A ſecond attempt 
was made four years after to ſubdue them with 
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B O O E freſh forces from Europe and Canada. The French 


XVI. 


arms were as unſucceſsful as before, till ſome for- 


tunate incidents brought on an accommodation 


What the 
French 
have done 
in Louiſi- 
Ma. 


with the Indians. Since that period, nothing has 
diſturbed the repoſe of Louiſiana, We ſhall now 
fee to what degree of projperity this long peace 
has raiſed the colony. | 

Tae coaſts of Louiſiana, which are all ſituated 
on the gulph of Mexico, are in general flat, 
often overfiowed, and every where covered with 
fine ſand, 2s white as ſnow, and entirely barren. 
They are neither inhabited nor capable of being 
ſo. No forts have ever been erefted upon theſe 
coaſts, becauſe there is no poſſibility of invading 
or making a deſcent upon them. The French 
have not eſtabliſhed any ſettlements on the weſt fide 


of the Miſſiſſippi. The had, indeed, formed ſome 


deſigns on the bay of St. Barnard in 1721 ; but 
they miſcarried by the neglect of the officer who 
was intruſted with the execution of them. In- 
ſtead of obeying the orders that had been given 


him, he entered the river Magdalena, which lay 


in his way, failed up five or {ix leagues of it, car- 
ried off a few ſavages, and returned to the place 


from whence he came. The next year, when an 


attempt was made to corre& this miſtake, the 
poſt was occupied by ſome Spaniel from Vera 
Cuz. 

To the caſt of the Miſſiſippi is ſituated Fort 
Mobile, on the banks of the river of the ſame 
name,. the courſe of which extends no leſs than 
one 
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one hundred and thirty leagues. It is intended as ; O O KR 
a check upon the Chactaws, the Alibamous, and XVI. . 
ſome ſmaller tribes, to keep them in alliance with YT 


France, and to ſecure their fur trade. The Spa- 
niards of Penſacola buy up ſome proviſions and 
merchandiſe at this ſettlement, 

THERE are a great number of outlets at the 
mouth of the Miſſiſippi, which are not always to 
be found in the ſame ſituation. Many of them 
are often dry. Some will only admit boats and 
canoes, and there is but one that can receive ſhips 
of five hundred tons burthen. On the channel 
through which they muſt ſail, a kind of citadel 


0 2 


%E 


. 15 built, which is called La Baliſe. Twenty leagues 
higher up are two forts which flank both ſides of 
> the river, and defend it from all attacks. Though 
> in themſelves but indifferent, they would yet be 
r able to oppoſe the paſſage of a hundred ſhips, eſ- 
Ez pecially as only one ſhip could come in at a time, 
” and even that could neither caſt anchor, nor come 
n to a mooring at that place. 
y New ORLEAAs is the firſt ſettlement that pre- 
. ſents itſelf. It is thirty leagues diſtant from the 
6 ſea, It was begun in 1717, but made no pro- 
n greſs till 1722, when it became the chief place of 
e the colony. At this period, the plan of a hand- 
A | ſome city was traced out, which has been gra- 
dually and inſenſibly, as it were, raiſed, The 
rt ſtrerts are all ſtraight, and croſs each other at 
* right angles. J hey form ſixty-five detached pieces 
a of ground, cach containing fifty toiles ſquare, 
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B O O K Which are divided into twelve parcels for as ma- 
XVI. ny inhabitants to build upon. The huts which 
formerly covered this great ſpace are now trans- 


formed into commodious houfes moſtly built with 
brick. The are all ſurrounded with canals, which 
communicate with each other, This was thought 
to be a neceſſary precaution againſt the floods, 
This city, intended to be the center of all inter- 
courſe between the mother country and the colony, 
was built en the eaſt ſide of the river. The landing 
is ſo eaſy that the largeſt ſhips need only make a 
little bridge with planks in order to unload their 
goods. But when the waters are high, it is ne- 

eſſary they ſhould haſten their departure, becauſe 
the quantity of wood that floats down the river at 
that time would accumulate in the anchoring 


place, and cut the largeſt cables aſunder. 


TEE buildings are ranged in an uninterrupted 
line cn both fides of the river. Below New Orleans, 
they extend but five leagues, and are not very 
conſiderable. Lower down the land begins to di- 
miniſh in width, and continues conſtantly to de- 
creaſe till it comes to the fea, Upon this neck of 
land, nothing is to be ſeen but ſands and marſhes 
which afford no ſhelter to the human ſpecies, and 
are only fit for the reception of water fowls and 
Moſchettoes. The plantations vp the Miſſiſippi, 
reach ten leagues above the town, The moſt dif- 
tant have been cleared by Germans, who with in- 
defatigable labour have erected two villages, inha- 
bited by the moſt induſtrious men in the colony. 
In 
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In all this extent of fifteen leagues of cultivated g; 0 O k 
land, the river has been embanked, to preſerve xyt. 
the lands from the inundations, which return 


regularly every ſpring. The bank is preſerved 
by broad ditches, cut round every field, to drain 
off the waters, which might otherwite overthrow 
this dike. | | 


THROUGHOUT the whole ſpace, the foil is very 


muddy, and extremely proper for productions that 


require a moiſt ſituation. When it becomes neceſſa- 
ry to break up any freſh ground, the great reeds 
with which it is overrun are firſt cut down. As 
ſoon as they are dry, they are ſet fire to, If the 
earth is then but ever ſo ſlightly ſtirred, it pro- 
duces great plenty of rice, Indian corn, and all 


forts of grain, pulſe or other vegetables, that are 


ſown upon it, except wheat, which runs to graſs 
from the too great luxuriancy of the ſoil. 
PossIBLY the inhabitants, which are ſcattered 
along the banks of the river, might have been more 
judiciouſly diſpoſed four or five hundred paces fur- 
ther off, or even at the diſtance of half a league, 
upon ſome little eminences, which are very frequent 
near that ſpot. A more pure air and a good bot- 
tom would have been found there, and, probably, 
wheat would have ſucceeded, when the woods nad 
been cleared. The fertility of the grounds, if 
left open to the annual inundation of the river, 
could not have been equallcd, becauſe the wa. 
ters, as. they ſublided, would conſtantly have en- 
riched them with a freſh ſupply of lime, which 
would 
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B OO K would have greatly promoted vegetation. In pro- 
XVI. ceſs of time, both ſides of the Miſſiſippi would 
have been enriched by extenſive paſtures covered 
with innumerable flocks and herds; a range of 
gardens, orchards, and plantations of rice, ſuffi- 

_ cient for a great number of inhabitants. This glo- 
rious proſpect might have been extended from 

New Orleans, all over the lower Louiſiana; and 

thus a ſecond France would have appeared in 
America. | | | 

IxsT EAD of this delightful proſpect, ten leagues 

above New Orleans, begins an immenſe deſert, 
where there are only two wretched towns, inha- 

bited by ſavages. This deſert extends thirty 
leagues, as far as the place called Pointe Coupee, 
which is the work of European induſtry, Here 

the Miflifippi formerly made a conſiderable bend. 

Some Frenchmen, by digging at the bottom of a 
rivulet that ran behind a point of land, brought 

the waters of the river into it, They flowed with 
ſuch impetuoſity into this new channel, that they 
entirely cut off the remainder of the point, and 
by this circumſtance the navigation has been made 
| ſhorter by fourteen leagues. The old bed of the 
river was ſoon dry, and* was covered with ſuch 
large trees as aſtoniſhed all who had ſeen them 
ſpring up. This happy change gave life, ſtabi- 
lity and fame to one of the beſt ſettlements in that 
country, | 
Tat inhabitants, ſettled on both ſides of the ri- 


ver, have embelliſhed their habitations with all 
kinds 


ds 
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and eſpecially tobacco. The ſale of their timber 


15 likewile a profitable article. 


TwenTy leagues above the Pointe Coupee, the 
Red river falls into the Miſſiſippi; upon which 
the French have built a fort thirty-five leagues 
from the mouth of it. It was in the country of 
the Natſitoches that this foundation of power and 
commerce was laid. The deſign was to convey 
into the colony through this channel the gold 
and filver of New Mexico, which had already 


circulated near the ſpot. But theſe hopes were 


fruſtrated by the poverty of the inhabitants, and 
the little intercourſe they had with richer places. 


The only advantage reaped from that neighbour. 


hood was that it ſupplied oxen and horſes, which 
were not to be had in Louiſiana. Since they have 
muliiplied there, and no ſupplies are wanted from 
abroad, that poſt, the inhabitants of which had 
not attended to agriculture, has continually dege- 
nerated ; and this loſs is the more to be Ja- 
mented, as the colony of the Natches is ſtill in a 
greater decline. | 

ITs fituation, which is at a hundred and ten 
leagues from the ſea, was the moſt favourable 
that Yberville could meet with in failing up the 


river. He found no ſpot more eligible for the 


capital of the intended colony. All who viewed 
it after him, were equally delighted with the ad- 
vantages 


kinds of European fruit- trees, none of which have ; O O K 
degenerated, For their own conſumption they cul- XxvI. 
tivate rice and maize, and for exportation cotton 
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B O O E vantages it preſented. The climate was healthy 
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XVI. and temperate; the foil fit for tobacco, cotton, 


indigo, and every kind of culture; the ground 


high enough to be in no danger from the inunda- 
tions; the country open, extenſive, well wa- 
tered, and within reach of every ſettlement that 
might be made. Its diſtance from the ocean was 


no impediment to the arrival of ſhips. So flatter- 


ing a proſpect very ſoon engaged a colony of five 
hundred men to ſettle there, when their intole- 
rable ambition occaſioned their total deſtruction by 
the hands of the exaſperated ſavages. Thoſe who 
came after to ſupply their place, and avenge their 
death, did not bring this fettlement to any greater 
degree of proſperity, either becauſe they were 
negligent, or met with freſh difficulties. | 

A hundred and twenty leagues above the Nat- 
ches is the colony of the Akanſas. It would have 
become very confiderable, if the nine thouſand 
Germans, raiſed in the Palatine with a view to 
form it, had arrived there ſafe. They were an 
honeſt and induſtrious people, but they all periſh- 
ed before they arrived at the place of their deſti- 
nation. The Canadians who fixed there in com- 
ing down the river, found a delightful climate, a 
fruitful ſoil, eaſe and tranquillity. As they had 
been accuſtomed to live with ſavages, they were 
not averſe from marrying the daughters of the 
Akanſas, and theſe alliances were attended with 
the happieſt conſequences, There never was the 
leaſt cooine's between the two nations united by 


theſe 
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theſe inter-marriages, though ſo different from B O O K 


each other. They have lived in that ſtate of com- XVI. 


merce, and that intercourſe of good offices, which 
the fluctuating ſtate of affairs occaſionally required. 

Taz like harmony, though in a leſs degree, 
ſubſiits among the Illinois, who are three hundred 
Jeagues diſtant from the Akanſas: for in America 
the nations are not contiguous as they are in Eu- 
rope, and are on that account more independent, 
both at home and abroad. They have no chiefs who 
to combine together, either to wreſt them from, 
or ſacrifice them to, each other; and render their 
condition ſo miſerable, that they are indifferent to 
which they belong. The nation of the Illinois, 
the moſt northern in Louiſiana, was conſtantly 
overcome, and always in danger of being deſtroy- 
ed by the Iroquois and other nations from the 
north, when the French arrived among them from 
Canada. Theſe Europeans, who were renowned for 
their valour in that part of the new continent, 
were favourably received and their intereſt court- 
ed, as being able to make the moſt vigorous op- 
poſition againſt an old and inveterate enemy. The 
ſtrangers have ſo much increaſed, that they fill 


ſix conſiderable villages, while the natives, who 


were formerly very populous, are now limited to 
three towns, which do not contain above two 


_ thouſand ſouls. Both have forfaken the river which 


gave its name to the country, in order to lettle 
towards the ſouth of it on the more pleaſant and 
fertile banks of the Miſſiſippi. This ſettlement, 

the 
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Boo E the fertility of which it is impoſſible to exagge- 
XVI. Tate, is become the granary of the whole colony, 
aud might ſupply it with plenty of corn, if it were 
peopled even as far as the ſea. But it is far from 
being in ſo proſperous a ſtate. 

Neves did Louiſiana in its greateſt ſplendour rec- 
kon more than five thouſand white people, includ. 
ing twelve hundred men who compoſed the mili- 
tary force of the colony. This ſmall number was 
diſperſed through the banks of the Miſſiſippi, 
along an extent of five hundred leagues, and de- 
fended by two er three bad forts conſtructed at 
different diſtances : it did not, however, conſiſt of 
the dregs of Europe, which France had ſent over 
into America, at the time when Law's ſyſtem was 
| eſtabliſhed. All thoſe miſerable men had fortu- 
nately periſhed without leaving any poſterity. The 
colonifts of Louiſiana were robuſt men, arrived from 
Canada, or diſbanded ſoldiers, who had ſenſibly 
preferred the labours of agriculture to a life of 
idleneſs, the natural conſequence of pride and pre- 
judice. Every inhabitant received from the go- 
vernment, not only a piece of ground, with ſeed 
to ſow it, but likewiſe a gun, an ax, a mattock, a 
cow and a calf, a cock and fix hens, with a plenti- 
ful ſupply of wholeſome proviſions for three years. 
Some officers and a few men of ſubſtance had im- 
proved theſe riſing ſettlements by conſiderable 

plantations, which employed ſix thouſand ſlaves. 
Bur the produce of their labour was very in- 


conſiderable. The annual exports of the colony 
did 
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did not exceed 200,000 crowns.“ They conſiſt- B O O E 


ed of rice, planks, maize, and pulſe for the ſu- xv1. 


gar iſlands; cotton, indigo, tobacco and furs for 
the mother country. 


Tris ſettlement, which ſeemed mnt by Na- What the 
ture for a capital one, would, probably, have 3 
proſpered, had it not been for an original error on _ 
adopted of granting lands indiſcriminately to eve- 
ry perſon who applied for them, and in the man- 
ner in which he deſired them. There would not 
then have been any coloniſts ſeparated from each 
other by deſerts of ſeveral hundred leagues, and 
deſirous of forming ſuch a ſettlement as would 
have conſtituted a ſmall ſtate in Europe. Had 
they fixed in a common center, they might have 
aſſiſted each other, and living under the ſame laws, 
have enjoyed all the advantages of a well. regulated 
ſociety. As population increaſed, the lands would 
have been cleared to a greater extent. Inſtead of 
a few hordes of ſavages, we ſhould have ſeen a 


riſing colony, which might in time have become a 
powerful nation, and procured infinite advantages 


to France. 

Taz French, who annually purchaſe from fo- 
reign powers ſeventeen millions weight of to- 
bacco, would eaſily have been ſupplied with that 
commodity from Louiſiana, Twelve or fifteen 
thouſand men ſkilled in the cultivation of it, 
would have furniſhed a ſufficient quantity for the 


Con- 


26, 250l. 
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B O © E Conſumption of the whole kingdom. Such were 
XVI. the hopes the government entertained, when they 
ordered all the tobacco plantations in Guiana to 
be deſtroyed. Convinced that the lands in that 
province were adapted to more important ahd 

richer cultures, and would produce neceſſary ar- 

ticles of greater conſequence, they thought it 

would be advantageous both to the mother coun- 

try and the colony, to ſecure to Louifiana, then 

in its infant ſtate, a market for that production, 

which would more eaſily ſucceed and bring in 

greater returns, as it required leſs time, expe- 

rience and expence. When Law, the projector 

of this undertaking, fell into diſcredit, his moſt 
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omitted nothing to encourage it; and every pa- 
triot mult be allowed to ſay, that this is not one 


; ſpacious and beautiful meadows with which that 
| country abounds. They would ſoon have been 
covered with cattle ; whoſe hides would have ſup- 


IISE 


importing any from abroad, and whoſe fleſh when 
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| Prepared and ſalted, would have been diſpoſed of 
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F rational ſchemes were laid afide, and ſhared the 
| 1 ſame fate as thoſe which were merely the offsſpring 
| 0 of a diſordered imagination. The farmers of the 
135 revenue, who were gainers by this miſtake, 


| if of the leaſt miſchiefs the finance has done to the 
ö monarchy. | 
i THe wealth which tobacco would have pro- 
| cured to the colony, would have made it ſenſible 

N of the advantages that might be derived from the 


plied the mother country with leather, without 
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in the iſlands, inſtead of Iriſh beef. Horſes and B Oo O K 
mules, multiplying in the ſame proportion as the XVI. 
horned cattle, would have freed the French colo- W 
nies from the dependence they have always had 
upon the Engliſh and Spaniards for this — 
articles, 

As ſoon as the colonifts had begun to exert 
themſelves, they would have proceeded from one 
branch of induſtry to another. They could not 
poſſibly avoid building ſhips, becauſe they had 
the materials at hand. The country was covered 
with wood fit for the hull, and the fir-trees that 
grew 1n great plenty along the coaſt, would have 
afforded maſts and tar. There was no want of 
oak for the planks, and if there had been, it might 
have been ſupplied by cypreſs, which is leſs apt 
to ſplit, bend or break, and whoſe additional 
thickneſs might have compenſated for its want of 
ſtrength and hardneſs, They might eaſily have 
grown hemp for the ſails and rigging. Nothing, 


T9 WY IU 977.78 * 
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e 
e perhaps, need have been imported but iron; and 
it is even more than probable that there are iron 
8 mines in Louiſiana. It is likely that the govern- 
bs ment, encouraged by the ſucceſs of individuals, 
1 would ſoon have erected docks for ſhip- building, 
1 and ſtorehouſes ready for equipping and fitting 
1 out fleets in America. | | 
b. Tut foreſts being felled for hath purpoſes | 
* without any expence, and even with advantage, 
FA the ground would have been laid open for corn, 
of |} cotton, indigo, flax or olive-trees; and even ilk 


Vor. V. E | might 
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BOO K might have been undertaken with ſucceſs, when 
XVI. once the colony had been ſufficiently populous to 
[a attend to an employment, which the mildnefs of 
ql . the climate, the increaſe of mulberry trees, and 
1 | | ſome ſucceſsful trials had conftantly invited them 
; 
ö 


| to undertake. In ſhort, what might not have 
j been expected from a country, where the air is 


and which properly ſpeaking had never yet been 
inhabited, but traverſed careleſsly, by vagabonds 
equally deſtitute of ſkill and conduct. | 
Hap Louiſiana attained to that degree of per- 
fection it was capable of, its harbour would ſoon 
have been made more eaſy of acceſs and more 
commodious ; and this might have been done by 
attending conſtantly to it, without incurring any 


paſſes, which are rather a hindrance than a help 
to navigation, with the floating trees waſhed down 
by the river. The whole force of the ſtream be- 
ing thus confined to one channel, it would have 
become deeper at the mouth of the river, and the 
bar which almoſt ſhuts it up, would, probably, 
have been removed. The largeſt ſhips might 
then have ſailed into the Miſſiſippi with more eaſe 
and ſafety than the ſmalleſt do at preſent. After 
this, thoſe thick foreſts that intercept the wind 
might have been felled, and the navigation up 
the river to New Orleans rendered leſs tedious. 
Every art and ſcience and uſeful improvement, 


temperate, and ground even, freſh, and fertile; 


great expence. For this purpoſe it would have. 
been ſufficient to have ſtopped up all thoſe uſeleſs 
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would have ſucceſſively appeared to form a flou- B O O K 
riſhing and nn colony in that ſpacious XVI. 
plain. 71 | - — 
Bur France Win all theſe a France 
when ſhe ceded. that country, which alone could wn 
compenſate her former loſſes, and gave it up to we" 19 


Spain, to whom it could only be a burthen. It fe wee 


may, perhaps, for a long time remain a political right to do 
problem, whether this ceſſion was not alike detri- ” 
mental to both kingdoms, which were equally 
weakened by it; the one, by giving up what ſhe 
ought to have retained, and the other by accept- 
ing what ſhe could not keep. But in a moral 
view, may it not be conſidered as an illegal act 
thus to have fold or given away the members of 
the community to a foreign power? For what 
right has a prince to n of his ſubjects with- 
out their conſent? 4 
Wnar becomes of the rights of the people, if 
all is due from the nation to the prince, and no- 
thing from the prince to the nation? Are there 
then no rights but thoſe of princes? Theſe pre- 
tend to derive their power from God alone. This 
maxim which is invented by the clergy, only with a 
deſign of raiſing kings above the people, that they, 
themſelves may command even kings in the name 
of the deity, is no more than an iron chain, to 
bind a whole nation under the power of one man.. 
It is no longer a mutual tie of love and virtue, of 
intereſt and fidelity, that gives to one family the 
rule in the midſt of a ſociety. 5 
Ex Bur 
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B 0 ok Bur why ſhould the ſovereign authority wiſh to 
XVI. conceal its being derived from men? Kings are 
—— ſufficiently informed by nature, experience, hif- 


tory, and their own conſciouſneſs, that it is of the 
people they hold all they poſſeſs, whether con- 
quered by arms, or acquired by treaty. As they 
receive from the people all the marks of obe- 
dience, why ſhould they refuſe to accept from 


them all the rights of authority ? Nothing is to be 


apprehended from voluntary ſubmiſſion, nor is any 
thing to be obtained by the abuſe of uſurped power, 
It can only be ſupported by violence ; and is it poſ- 
ſible that a prince can be happy who commands 
only by force, and is obeyed only through fear ? 
He cannot fit eaſy upon his throne, when he can- 
not reign without aſſerting that he holds his crown 
from God alone. Every man may more truly af. 
firm, that he holds from God his life, his liberty, 
the unalienable right of being governed only by 
reaſon and juſtice. The welfare then and ſecurity 
of the people is the ſupreme law on which all 
others depend. This is, undoubtedly, the real 
fundamental law of all ſociety. It is by this we 
mult interpret every particular law which muſt be 
derived from this principle, and ſerve to explain 
and ſupport it. 

Ir we apply this rule to the treaties of diviſion 
and ceſſion which kings make between them- 
ſelves, will it appear that they have the right of 
buying, ſelling or exchanging their ſubjects with- 
out their conſent? Shall prinees then arrogate to. 

; | them- 
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plies granted for the ſupport of their houſe, the 
foreſts of their domain, the jewels of their crown, 
are all ſacred unalienable effects, which we muſt 
never have recourſe to, even in the moſt preſſing 
exigencies of the ſtate. Methinks J hear the 
voice of a numerous colony exclaiming from Ame- 
rica, and addreſſing the mother . in the 
following terms. | 
« WHAT have I done to thee, that 3 ſhouldſt 
„ deliver me up into the hands of a ſtranger ? 
Did J not ſpring from thy loins? Have I nor 
« ſown, planted, cultivated, and reaped for thee 
« alone? When thy ſhips conveyed me to theſe 
“ ſhores, ſo different from thy own happy cli- 
mate, didſt thou not engage for ever to protect 
« me with thy fleets and armies? Have I not 
« fought in ſupport of thy rights, and defended 
* the country thou gaveſt me? After having fer- 
te tilized it by my labour, have I not maintained 
it for thee at the expence of my blood? Thy 
children were my parents or my brethren ; thy 
laws my boaſt, and thy name my pride: that 
« name which I have ſtriven to render illuſtrious 
* among nations to whom it was unknown. I 
have procured thee friends and allies among 
e the ſavages. 1 flattered myſelf with the 
By thought that I might one day come in compe. 
** tition with thy rivals, and be the terror of thy 
E 3 enemies. 


themſelves the barbarous right of alienating or B O O Ek 


mortgaging their provinces and their ſubjects as xvi. 
they would their effects or eſtates ; while the ſup- — paatag 
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XVI. 
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BOOK enemies. But thou haſt forſaken me. Thou | 
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haſt bound me without my conſent by a treaty, 

the very concealment of which was a treachery. 

Unfeeling, ungrateful parent, how couldſt thou 
break, in oppoſition to the dictates of natute, 

the ties by which J was attached to thee, even 

from my birth? While with inceſſant and pain- 
ful toil I was reſtoring to thee the tribute of 
nouriſhment and ſubſiſtence I had received 
from thee, I wiſhed for no other comfort than 
that of living and dying under thy law. That 
comfort thou haſt refuſed me. Thou haſt torn 
me from my family to deliver me up to a ma- 
ſter whom I did not approve. Reſtore my pa- 
rent to me; reſtore me to him whoſe name J 
have been uſed to call upon from my earlieſt 
infancy. It is in thy power to make me ſub- 
mit againſt my will to a yoke which I abhor; 
but this ſubmiſſion will only be temporary. YI 
mall languiſh and periſh with grief and weak- 


neſs ; or if I ſhould recover life and vigour, it 


* will only be to withdraw myſelf from con- 


40 


(0 


nections I deteſt ; though I ſhould even be com- 
pelled to deliver myſelf up to thy enemies ?” _ 
Lovislana being in fact oppreſſed by her new 


maſters, was de ſirous of ſhaking off a yoke which 
ſhe abhorred even before it was impoſed ; but be- 
ing rejected by France when ſhe endeavoured to 
put herſelf again under her protection, ſhe re- 
turned under the dominion of the ſame power 
from whoſe chains ſhe had attempted to free her- 


ſelf, 
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ſelf, The cruelties ſhe has experienced from the B; OO Kk 
reſentment of an incented government, have XVI. 
ſerved only to increaſe a hatred already too inve - œ⁹2 
terate to be forgotten, With ſuch diſpoſitions, 

the colony can ſcarce flatter itfelf with the proſpect 

of any degree of proſperity. Canada, though it 

has likewiſe changed its mother country, will not 

meet with the ſame obſtacles to its improvement. 

Ar the peace of Utrecht, this vaſt country was Cate = 1 
in a ſtate of weakneſs and miſery not to be con- the peace 
ceived, This was owing to the French who firſt W 
came there, and who rather threw themſelves into 
this country; than ſettled in it. Moſt of them 


had done nothing more than run about the 


woods; the more ſenſible among them had at- 


tempted ſome cultures, but without choice or 
plan. A piece of ground, haſtily tilled and built 
upon, was as haſtily forſaken, The expences, 
however, the government had laid out, together 
with the profits of the fur trade, afforded ſome- 
times the inhabitants a tolerable ſubſiſtence; but 
a ſeries of unfortunate wars ſoon deprived them of 
theſe advantages. In 1714, the exports from 
Canada did not exceed a hundred thoutand 


crowns*, This ſum, added to 350,000 livresF, 


which the government ſent over every year, was 
all the colony had to depend upon, for the pay- 
ment of the goods they received from Europe. 
And indeed theſe were ſo few, that the generality 
were reduced to wear ſkins like the Indians. 
2 =_ 
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B O O E Such was the diſtreſsful ſituation of the far greater 


XVI. part of twenty thouſand French, ſuppoſed to in- 


> habit theſe immenſe. regions. 


Populati- TE happy ſpirit which at that time animated 
on, agri- | 


culture, the ſeveral parts of the world, rouzed Canada 
rs « o 22 o 3 
A from that ſtate of indolence and inactivity in which 


glheries, it had ſo long been plunged. It appears from the 

induſtry, eſtimates taken in 1753 and 1758, which were 

_— 5 nearly equal, that the inhabitants amounted to 

Canada. 91,000, excluſive of the regular troops, whofe 
numbers varied according to the different exigen⸗ 
cies of the colony. 

Tris calculation did not. include the many al- 
lies diſperſed throughout an extent of 1200, lea- 
gues in length, and of conſiderable breadth, nor 
the 16,000 Indians who dwelt in the center of the 
French ſettlements, or in their neighbourhood, 

None of theſe were ever conſidered as fubjeds, 
though they lived in the midfl of a great Euro- 
pean colony: the ſmalleft clans ſtill preſerved 
their independence. All men talk of liberty, 
but the tavage alone enjoys it. Not only the 
whole nation, but every individual is truly free. 
The conſciouſneſs of his independence influences 
all his thoughts and actions. He would enter the 
palace of an Aſiatic monarch, in the ſame manner 
as ke would the cottage of a peaſant, and neither 
be dazzled with his ſplendour, nor awed by his 
power. It is his own ſpecies, it is mankind, it is 
his equal that he loves and reſpects, but he would 
hate a maſter and deſtroy. him. 


PART 
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gues from the ſea. It is built in the form of an 


amphitheatre, on à peninſula, made by the river 


St. Lawrence, and the river St. Charles, and com- 


mands a proſpect over extenſive fields, which 


ſerve to enrich it, and over a very ſafe road that 
will admit upwards of two hundred ſhips. It is 
three miles in circumference. Two thirds of this 
circuit are defended by the water and the rocks, 
which are a better ſecurity than the fortifications 
erected on the ramparts that divide the peninſula. 
The houſes are tolerably well built. The inhabi- 
tants were computed at about 10, ooo at the be- 
ginning of the year 1759. This place was the 


| center of commerce, and the feat of goveru- 


a. bild e TIO 97% 

Tae city of the Trois Rivieres, built ten years 
later than Quebec, and ſituated thirty leagues 
higher, was raiſed with a view of encouraging the 
trade with the northern Indians. But ils ſerie. 
ment, though promiſing at firſt, never contained 
more than 1500 inhabitants, becauſe the fur trade 
was ſoon diverted from this marker, and carried 
entirely to Montreal. 

MonTREAL is an iſland, ten leagues long and 
almoſt four broad, formed by the river St. 2 
rence, ſixty leagues above Quebec. It is the moſt 
temperate, pleaſant and fruitful ſpot in all the 
country, A few huts thrown up there as it were 


by 


Parr of the French colony was centered in ; O O K 
three cities. Quebec, the capital of Canada, is XVI. 
1500 leagues diſtant from France, and 120 e 
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Boo E by chance in 1640, were improved to a regular 
Xvi. built town, which contained four thouſand: inka- 
w—— bitants. At firſt it lay expoſed to the inſults ef 
the ſavages, but was afterwards incloſed with 
ſlight pallifades, and then with a wall, conſtructed 
about fifteen feet high, with battlements. It fell 
to decay, when the inroads of the Iroquois obliged 
the French to ere forts higher up the country, 

to ſecure the fur trade. 

TRE other coloniſts, who were not contained 
within the walls of theſe three cities, did not live 
in towns, but were ſcattered along the banks of 
the river St. Lawrence. None were to be ſeen 
near the mouth of that river, where the ſoil: is 
rugged and barren, and where no corn will ripen, 
The firſt habitations to the ſouth, were built at 
fifty leagues, and to the north, at twenty leagues 
below Quebec; they were at a great diſtance from 
each other, and their produce was but indifferent, 
No very fertile fields were to be found but in, the 
neighbourhood of its capital, and they improved 
as one approached Montreal. There cannot be a 
more beautiful proſpect than the rich borders of 
that long and broad canal. Detached woods ad- 

ding beauty to the tops of the verdant mountains, 
meadows covered with flocks, fields crowned with 
ripening corn, ſmall ſtreams of water flowing 
down to the river, churches and caſtles ſeen at 
intervals through the trees, exhibited a ſucceſſion 
of the moſt inchanting views. Theſe would have 
been ſtill more delightful, if the edict of 1745 
had 
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than our country people do in Europe. 
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in depth. Indolent heirs would not then have 
torn in pieces the inheritance of their fathers, 
They would have been compelled to form new 
plantations z and vaſt ſpaces of fallow land would 
no longer have ſeparated rich and cultivated 
plains. 

NATURE herſelf directed the labours of the 
huſbandman, and taught him that watery and 
ſandy grounds, and thoſe where the pine, the fir 
tree and the cedar grew ſolitary, were unfavour- 
able to agriculture ; but wherever he found a ſoil 


covered with maple, oak, beach, hornbeam and 


ſmall cherry trees, he might reaſonably expect 
that his wheat would yield twenty times, and his 
Indian corn thirty times as much as before, with- 
out the trouble of manuring. | 

Tre plantations though not equally large, all 
afforded a ſufficient ſupply for the wants of their 
reſpective owners. There were few of them that 
did not yield maize, barley, flax, hemp, tobacee, 
pulſe, and pot-herbs in Steat et and excel- 
tent in their kind. 

Moss of the inhabitants had a ſcore of "eas 
whoſe wool was very valuable to them, ten or a 
dozen milch cows, and five or fix oxen for the 
plough. The cattle were finall, but their fleſh 
was excellent, and theſe people lived much berrer 


WiTH 


had been obſerved, which forbad the coloniſt BOOK 
from dividing his plantations, unleis they were an XVI. 
acre and a half in front, and thirty or forty acres 
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BOOK WII this kind of affluence, they could afford 
XVI. to keep a good number of horſes; which were 
a © fine, but fit for drudgery, and able to per- 


form journeys of amazing length upon the ſnow, 
And indeed the coloniſts rook ſuch delight in in- 
creaſing the breed of them, that in winter time they 
would feed them with the corn which they them- 
ſelves wanted ſometimes at another ſeaſon. 

Such was the ſituation of the 83,0c0 French, 
diſperſed or colleted on the banks of the river 
St. Lawrence. Above the head of the river, and 
in what is called the upper country, there were 
8000 more, who were rather addicted to hunting 
and trade than to huſbandry. E 

TukEIR firſt ſettlement was Catarakui, or fort 
Frontenac, built in 1671 at the entrance of the 
lake Ontario, to ſtop the inroads of the Engliſh 
and Iroquois. The bay of this place ſerved as a 
harbour for the men of war and trading veſſels be- 
longing to this great lake, which might with more 
propriety be called a ſea, and where ſtorms are 
almoſt as frequent and as dresden as on che 
ocean. 

| BETWEEN the lakes Ontario and Erie, each of 
which meaſures 300 leagues in circumference, lies 
a tract of land fourteen leagues in extent. This 


tract is interſected towards the middle by the fa- 


mous fall of Niagara, which from its height, 
breadth and ſhape, and from the quantity and 
impetuoſity of its waters, is juſtly accounted the 
moſt wonderful cataract in the world. It was 
ö 1 =P above 
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above this grand and awful water-fall, that France B; oo R 
had erected fortifications, with a deſign to prevent XvI. : 
the Indians from carrying their furs to the rival 


nation. 
BE VON D the lake Erie is an extent of land, diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the name of the Streight, which ex- 
ceeds all Canada for the mildneſs of the climate, 


the beauty and variety of the proſpects, the rich- 


nels of the ſoil, and the profuſion of game and 


S fiſh, Nature has laviſhed all her bleſſings to en- 
rich this delightful ſpot. But this was not the 


motive that determined the French to ſettle there 


in the beginning of the preſent century, It was 


the vicinity of ſeveral Indian nations who could 
ſupply them with conſiderable quantities of furs , 
and, indeed, this trade increaſed very faſt. 

Tu ſucceſs of this new ſettlement proved fatal 
to the poſt of Michillimakinach, a hundred lea- 
gues further, between the lake Michigan, the 
lake Huron, and the lake Superior, which are all 
three navigable. The greateſt part of the trade 
which uſed to-be carried on there with the natives, 


was transferred to the Streight, where it con- 


tinued. 

Besipes the forts already mentioned, vid are 
ſome of leſs note, built in different parts of the 
coontry, either upon rivers, or at the openings 
between the mountains. The firſt ſentiment in- 
tereſt inſpires, is that of miſtruſt, and its firſt im- 
pulſe, is that of attack or defence. Each of theſe 
forts was provided with a garriſon, which de- 

fended 
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BOOK fended the French who: were ſettled in the neigh- 


bourhood. There were in all $000 nn Who 


babies the upper country. 


Taz manners of the French ovlaniſta ſettled ii in 
Canada were not always anſwerable to the climate 
they inhabited. Thoſe that lived in the country, 
ſpent their winter in idleneſs, penfively ſitting by 
their fire-ſide. When the return of ſpring called 
them out to the indiſpenſable labours of the field, 
they ploughed the ground ſuperficially without 
ever manuring it, ſowed it careleſsly, and then 
returned to their former indolent manner of life 
till harveſt time. As the people were too proud 
or too lazy to work by the day, every family was 
obliged to gather in their own crops; and nothing 
was to be ſeen of that ſprightly joy, which on a 
fine ſummer's day enlivens the reapers, while they 
are gathering in their rich harveſt. That of the 


*. was confined to a ſmall quantity of 


corn of each kind, a little! hay and tobacco, a few 
cyder-apples, cabbage: and onions. This was the 

whole produce of a plantation in that country. 
THis amazing negligence might be owing; to 
ſeveral cauſes. The exceſſive cold in winter, 
which froze up the rivers, totally prevented them 
from exerting} their abilities. They contratted! 
ſuch a habit of idleneſs during the continuance of 
the ſevere weather for eight months ſucceſſively, 
that labour appeared inſupportable to them even 
in the fineſt weather. The numerous feſtivals: 
preſcribed by their religion, which owed: its in- 
creaſe 
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that ſpecies of devorion that flatters their indo- 
lence. Laſtly, a paſſion for war, which had been 
purpoſely encouraged among theſe bold and 
courageous men, made them averſe from the la- 
bours of huſpandry. Their minds were ſo entirely 
captivated with military glory, that they thought 
only. of war, though they engaged in it without 
Pays 

Tre inhabitants of the cities, eſpecially of the 
capital, ſpent the winter as well as the ſummer, 


in a conſtant ſcene of diſſipation. They were 


alike inſenſible to the beauties of nature, and to 
the pleaſures of imagination; they had no taſte 


for arts or ſciences, for readipg or inſtruction. 


Their only paſſion was amuſement, and perſons 
of all ages were fond of dancing at aſſemblies. 


This manner of life conſiderably increaſed the in- 


fluence of the women, who were poſſeſſed of every 
attraction, except thoſe ſoft emotions of the ſouls 
which alone conſtitute the merit and the charm of 
beauty. Lively, gay, and addicted to coquetry 
and gallantry, they were more fond of inſpiring 
than feeling the tender paſſions. There appeared 
in both ſexes a greater degree of devotion than 


virtue, more religion than probity, a higher ſenſe 


of honour than of real honeſty. Superſtition took 

place of morality, which will always be the caſe 

wherever men are taught to believe that ceremo- 
nles 


creaſe to their eſtabliſhment, prevented the firſt BOOK 
exertion, as well as. interrupted the progreſs of in- XVI. 
duſtry. Men are ready enough to comply wih 
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Tk BOOK nies will compenſate for good works, and that 
1 XVI. Crimes are expiated by prayers. 
florxxxss, prejudice and levity would never have 
gained ſuch an aſcendant in Canada, had the go- 
vernment been careful to turn the attention of the 
| people to laſting and uſeful objects. But all the 
1 coloniſts were required to pay an implicit obedi- 
{ ence to a mere military authority. They were un- 
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zh exerciſed in matters of military diſcipline and po- 


1 acquainted with the ſlow and ſure proceſs of laws. 
| i | The will of the chief, or of his delegates, was an 
| bh oracle, which they were not even at liberty to in- 
il terpret; an awful decree, which they were to 
N ſubmit to without examination. Delays, repre- 
1 ſentations, excuſes of honour, were ſo many crimes 
| yl — 3 

| i in the eyes of a deſpotic ruler, who had uſurped 
"ih a power of puniſhing or abſolving merely by his 
| 19 word. He had in his own power all favours and 
13 penalties, rewards and puniſhments ; the right of 
1 impriſoning without the ſhadow of a crime, and the 
„ . . . . . 
1 fill more formidable right of enforcing a reve- 
1 1 1 ö . . . 
ou rence for his decrees as ſo many acts of juſtice, 
5 ) though they were but the irregular ſallies of his 
WEN : 

WW own Caprice, 

i" In early times, this unlimited power was not 
| El: 

| 

| 


11 
vn litical adminiſtration only, but extended even to 
] | ; civil juriſdiction. The governor decided abſolutely 
| [ N and without appeal, all differences ariſing between 
1 the coloniſts. Theſe conteſts were fortunately very 
i i | rare, in a country where all things might almott 
1 f be ſaid to be in common. This dangerous au- 
i. thority 
8 
tl. 
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The cuſtom of Paris, modified in conformity to 
local circumſtances, formed the code of their laws. 
Tris code was not mutilated or disfigured by a 
mixture of revenue laws, The adminiſtration of 
the finances in Canada, only required a few fines 
of alienation, a trifling contribution from the in- 
habitants of Quebec and Montreal towards main- 
taining the fortifications ; and ſome duties upon 
all goods imported and exported, which, indeed, 
were too high. In 1747, all theſe ſeveral articles 
brought no more than 260, 200“ livres into the 
treaſury. | | 
Tx lands were not taxed by government, but 
were not on that account entirely exempt from 
taxes. A great error was commiited at the firſt 
ſettling of the colony, in granting to officers and 
gentlemen a piece of land, from two to four 
leagues in front, and unlimitted in breadth. 
Theſe great proprietors, who were men of mo- 
derate fortunes, and unſkilled in agriculture, were 
unable to manage ſuch vaſt eſtates, and were 
therefore, under a neceſſity of making over their 
lands to ſoldiers or planters, upon condition that 
they ſhould pay them a kind of ground-rent or 
homage for ever. This was introducing into 
America ſomething fimilar to the feudal govern- 
ment, which was ſo long fatal to Europe. The 
lord ceded ninety acres to each of his vaſſals, who 
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thority ſubſiſted till 1663, at which period a tri- B OO K 
bunal was erected in the capital for the definitive XVI. 
trial of all cauſes depending throughout the colony. 
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BOOK on their part engaged to work in his mill, to pay 
XVI. him annually one or two ſols per acre, and a 
—— buſhel and a half of corn for the entire grant. 


This tax, though but a ſmall one, maintained a 
conſiderable number of idle people, at the ex- 
pence of the only claſs with which a colony ought 
to have been peopled. The truly uſeful inhabi- 
tants who were engaged in laborious employments, 
found the burthen of maintaining an annuitant 
nobility increaſed, by the additional exactions of 
me: clergy. In 1667, the tithes were impoſed, 
They were, indeed, reduced to a twenty-fixth part 
of the crops, notwithſtanding the clamours of that 
rapacious body; but ſtill this was an oppreſſion in 
a country where the clergy had property allotted 
them which was ſufficient for their maintenance, 

So many impediments previouſly oppoſed to the 
progreſs of agriculture, diſabled the colony from 
paying for the neceſiaries that came from the 
mother country, The French miniſtry were at 
laſt fo fully conyirced of this truth, that after 
having always obſtinately oppoſed the eſtabliſh- 
ment of manufaQures in America, they thought it 
their intercit even to promote them in 1706, But 
thoſe late encouragements had very little effect, 
and the united induſtry of the coloniſts could ne- 
ver produce more than a few coarſe linens, and 
tome very bad wooltens. 

Tur fiſheries were not much more attended to 
than the manufactures. The only one that could 
become an object of exportation was that of the 
ſeal. This animal has been ranked in the claſs of 


f ſu. 
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fſh, though he is not dumb, is always produced Boo K 
on land, and lives more on dry ground than in the XVI. 
water. His head is ſomewhat like that of a maſ- VP 


? . tiff. He has four paws which are very ſhort, eſ- 
1 pecially the hinder ones, which ſerve him rather to 
: crawl than to walk upon. They are ſhaped like 
: fins, but the fore feet have claws. His ſkin is 
„ band and covered with ſhort hair. He is at firſt 
of white, but turns ſandy or black, as he grows up. 
d. Sometimes he is of all theſe three different colours. 
5 THERE are two different kinds of ſeals. The 
larger one ſometimes weighs two thouſand pounds, 
at 
in and ſcems to have a ſharper ſnout than the others. 


The {mall ones, whole ſkin is commonly marbled, 
are active, and more dextrous in extricating 
themſclves out of the ſnares that are laid for 
them. The Indians have the art of taming them 


ſo far as to make them follow them. 


oo Trey couple upon the rocks, and ſometimes 
ter en the ice, and it is there alſo that the dams bring 
gr. ßborch their young. They commonly bear two, 
tit and they uſually ſuckle them in the water, but 
Bur more frequently on land. When they want to 
ect, teach them to ſwim, it is faid they carry them up- 
ne- Jon their backs, drop them now and then into the 
es, then take them vp again, and proceed in 

this manner till they are ſtrong enough to ſwim of 
d to themſelves. Moſt little birds flutter about from 
wal ipray to ſpray, before they venture to fly abroad; 
gh the eagle carries her young, to train them up to 
of Necounter the boiſterous winds; it is not there- 
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B 0 o K fore ſurpriſing, that the ſeal produced on land, 


XVI. 


ſhould vſe her little ones to live under water. 


—— Tr: is a very ſimple manner of fiſhing for 


upon large ſquares made of boards, where it melts 


theſe amphibious animals; who are uſed, when 
they are in the ſea to enter into the creeks with 
the tide. As ſoon as ſome place is diſcovered 
where they reſort in ſhoals, it is ſurrounded with 
nets and ſtakes, only taking care to leave a little 
opcning for them to get in. At high water this 
opening is ſtopped up, and when the tide 1s gone 
down, the fiſh remains on dry ground. All that is 
neceſſary is to kill them. Sometimes the fiſher- 
men get into a canoe, and follow them to theit 
lurking places, where they fire upon them the mo- 
ment they put their heads out of water to take in 
air. If they are only wounded, they are eaſily 
caught; if they are killed, they ſink directly, but 
are fetched up by great dogs, that are trained up to 
dive for them ſeven or eight fathom under water. 
Tut ſkin of the ſeal was formerly uſed for 
muffs, but afterwards to cover trunks, and to 
make ſhoes and boots. When it is well tanned, 
the grain 1s not unlike that of Morocco leather. 
If it is not quite fo fine, however it preſerves its 
colour longer. | HT. 
Tre fleſh of the ſeal is generally allowed to be 
good, but it turns to better account if it is boiled 
down to oil. For this purpoſe, it is ſufficient to 
ſet it on the fire in a copper or earthen veſſel. It 
is thought frequently ſufficient to ſpread the fat 


of 
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of itſelf, and the oil runs off through an opening B O O E 


It keeps clear for a long xvI. 
time, has no bad ſmell, and leaves no ſediment, "vV—” 


made for that purpole. 


It is uſed for burning and dreſling leather. 
Five or ſix ſmall ſhips were fitted our yearly from 


| Canada for the ſeal fiſhery in the gulph of St. Law- 


rence, and one or two leſs for the Caribbee iſlands. 
It received from the iſlands nine or ten veſſels laden 
with rum, molaſſes, coffee, and ſugar; and from 
France about thirty ſhips, whoſe lading together 
might amount to nine thouſand tons, 

In the interval between the two laſt wars, which 
was the moſt flouriſhing period of the colony, the 
exports did not exceed 1, 200, ooo“ livres in furs, 
$00,000+ in beaver, 250,0c0 F in ſeal oil, the 
ſame in flour and peas, and 150,000 livres $ in 
wood of all kinds. Theſe ſeveral articles put to- 
gether, amounted but to 2, 630, ooo livres || a year, 


| a ſum inſufficient to pay for the commodities ſent 


from the mother country. The government made 
up the deficiency. | 
Wren the French were in poſſeſſion of Cana- 
da, the had very little ſpecie. The little that 
was brought in from time to time by the new ſet- 
tlers, did not continue in the country, becauſe the 
nect ſſitous ſtate of the colony Joon occaſioned it 
to return. This was a great obſtacle to the pro- 
greſs of commerce and agriculture. In 1670, the 


court of Verſailles coined a particular ſort of mo- 
ney for the uſe of all the French ſettlements in 


5 America, 


+ 35, Oool. 
| 115,937]. 105. 


{ 10,9371. 108... 
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B O O K America, and ſet a nominal value upon it, one 
XVI. fourth above the current coin of the mother coun. 


try. But this expedient was not productive of the 


advantages that were expected, at leaſt with re- 
gard to New France. They, therefore, contriv- 
ed to ſubſtitute paper currency inſtead of metal, 
for the payment of the troops, and other expences 
of government. This ſucceeded till the year 1713, 
when the engagements that had been made with 
the adminiſtrators of the colony were not faithfully 
obſerved, Their bills of exchange drawn upon 
the treaſury of the mother country were not ho- 
noured, and from that time fell into diſcredit, 
They were at laſt paid N in 1720, with the loſs 
of fve-eighths. 

Tx1s event occaſioned the revival of the uſe of 
ſpecie in Canada; but this expedient laſted only 
two years. The merchants found it troubleſome, 
chargeable and hazardous to ſend money to France, 
and ſo did all the colonies who had any remittances 
to make; ſo that they were the firſt co ſollicit the 
re- eſtabliſnment of paper-currency, This conſiſt- 
ed of cards, on which were ſtamped the arms of 
France and Navarre, and they were ſigned by the 
governor, the intendant and the comptroller. 
They were of twenty-four*, twelve+, ſixF, and 
three livres $; and of thirty ||, fifteen **, and ſe- 
ven fois and a half ++. The value of the whole 

num ber that was made out, did not exceed a mil- 


lion 


* 1 18. + 10s. Gd. 586. 36 $28. 7d. 4. 
18. 3d. 3. © »q, 27 +7 1d. +. 
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lion of livres“. 


intendant. This was the firſt abuſe; but one 
of ſtill greater conſequence was that their number 


was unlimited. The ſmalleſt were of twenty ſolsF, 


and the higheſt of a hundred livres 4. T hele dif- 
ferent papers circulated in the colony, and fup- 


plied the want of ſpecie till the month of Octo- 


ber, This was the lateſt ſeaſon for the ſhips to 
ſail from Canada. Then all this paper-currency 
was turned into bills of exchange payable in 
France by the government, which was ſuppoſed 
to have made uſe of the value. But they were fo 
multiplied by the year 1754, that the royal trea- 
ſury could no longer anſwer fuch large demands, 
and was forced to protract the payment. An un- 
fortunate war that broke out two years after, ſo 


increaſed their number, that at laſt they were pro- 


hibited. This preſently raiſed the price of all 


commodities to an immoderate degree; and as, 
on account of the enormous expences of the war, 
the king was the chicf confumer, he alone bore 
the loſs ariſing from the difcarded paper, and from 
the dearneſs of the goods. In 1759, the miniſtry 
were obliged to ſtop payment of the Canada bills, 
till their origin and their real value could be 
traced. They amounted to an alarming number. 
THe annual expences of government for Cana- 
da, which in 1729 did not exceed 400,000 li- 
F 4 | vres, 

43,730. 1 t 41. 75. 6d. 


When this ſum was not ſull Book 
cient for the demands of the public, the defi- XxvI. 
ciency was made up by orders ſigned only by — 
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3 OO K vres?*, and before 1749 never were greater than 


XVI. 1, 700, ooo ft, were immenſe after that period. 


The year 1750 coſt 2,100,000f, the year 1751, 


2,00, oooò; the year 1752, 4,090,000 ||; the year 


1753, 5,300,000f*, the year 1754, 4, 450, ooo c; 
he year 1755, 6,100,000JT; the year 1756, 


11,300,000FSF; the year 1757, 19,250,000 IH; 


the year 1758, 27, 900, o0 , the year 1749, 
26,000,000+#F 3; the firſt eight months of the 
years 1760, 13,500,000FFF. Of theſe prodigious 
ſums, ninety millions SS were owing at the peace. 
Tris infamous debt was traced up to its origin, 
and the enormities that had given riſe to it were 
inquired 1nto, as far as the diſtance of time and 
place would allow. The greateſt delinquents, who 
were become ſo in conſequence of the unlimited 
power and credit given by the government, were 
legally condemned to make conſiderable reſlitu- 
tions. They were however ſtill too moderate. 
The claims of private creditors were all diſcuſſed. 
Fortunately for them and for the nation, the mi— 
niſtry intruſted with this important and neceſſary 


buſineſs, were men of known integrity; who were 
not to be intimidated by the threats of pow- 


er, nor bribed by the offers of fortune; who 
could not be impoſed upon by artifice, nor wea- 
ried out by difficulties. By ſteadily and impartt- 

ally 


. t 91,8753. $ 118, 1251. 
n ++ 194, 6871. 10s. 
17 200,57 5l. $5 494943751. f 842, 1871. 1, 220, 6251. 
Nr 1137. 50ol. $53 590, 52 l. $$ 3, zo, cool. 


17,300), f 74,3750. 
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ally holding an even balance between the intereſt B 00 E 


| b of the public and the rights of individuals, they XVI. 
teduced the ſum total of the debts to thirty-eight 


millions.* 


IT was the fault of France if Canada was not Advants- 
3 whi 
worth the immenſe ſums that were beſtowed upon Þrance 


it. It had long ſince appeared that this vaſt region gusbt have 


derived 
was every where capable of yielding prodigious from Ca- 


. nada, Er- 
crops, yet no more was cultivated than what was rors which 
barely ſufficient for the ſuſtenance of the inhabi- ed her 
tants. With moderate labour corn enough might of them. 
have been raiſed to ſupply all the American iſlands, 
and even ſome parts of Europe. It is well known 
than in 1731, the colony ſent over two ſhip-loads of 
wheat to Marſeilles, which proved very good, and 
ſold very well. This exportation ought to have 
met with the greater encouragement, as the crops 
are liable to few accidents in that country, where 
the corn is ſown in May, and gathered in before 
the end of Auguſt. 

Ir huſbandry had been encouraged and extend- 
ed, the breed of cattle would have been increalcd. 
There 1s ſuch plenty of paſture ground, and of 
acorns, that the colonies might eaſily have bred 


oxen and hogs, ſufficient to ſupply the French 


| Iſlands with beef and pork, without having re- 


courle to Iriſh beef. Poſſibly, theſe cattle might 
in une have increaſed tufficicatly to ſupply the 


ſhips of the mother country. 
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Book Turi ſheep, which are eaſily bred in Canada, 
XVI. would have been no leſs advantageous to France, 
f their number were not conſiderable in a coun. 
try where the dams commonly bear twins, it was 
owing to the ewes being left at all ſeaſons with 
the ram; and as they generally brought forth 
in February, the ſeverity of the weather deſtroyed 
a great many lambs; the inhabitants being alſo 
obliged to feed them with corn, found this ſo 
chargeable, that they did not much care to rear 
them. This might have been prevented by a law, 
enjoining all farmers to part the rams from the 
ewes from September to February. The lambs 
dropped in May would have been reared without 
any expence or hazard, and in a ſhort time the 
colony would have been covered with numerous 
flocks, Their wool which is known to be very 
fine and good, would have ſupplied the manufac- 
tures of France, inſtead of that which is imported 
from Andaluſia and Caſtile, The ſtate would 
have been enriched by this valuable commodity ; 
and in return, the colony would have received 
variety of new and deſirable articles from the mo- 

ther country. 1 
Tur Gin-ſeng would have been a great acqui- 
ſition to both. This plant, which the Chineſe 
procure from the Corea, or from Tartary, and 
which they buy at the weight of gold, was found 
in 1720, by the Jeſuit Lafitau, in the foreſts of 
Canada, where it grows very common. It was 
ſoon carried to Canton, where it was much eſteem- 
ed, 
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In 1752, the Canadians exported this plant to the 
value of 500,000 livres 4. There was ſuch a de- 
mand for it, that they were induced to gather in 
May what ought not to have been gathered till Sep- 
tember, and to dry in the oven what ſhould have 


been dried gradually in the ſhade. This ſpoilt 


the fale of the Gin-ſeng of Canada in the only 
country in the world where it could find a mar- 
ket; and the coloniſts were ſeverely puniſhed for 
their exceſſive rapaciouſneſs, by the total loſs of a 
branch of commerce, which, if rightly managed, 
might have proved a fource of opulence. 
ANOTHER and a ſurer plan for the encourage- 
ment of induſtry, was the working of the iron 
mines which abound in thoſe parts. The only one 
that has ever attracted the notice of the Europe- 
ans, hes near the town of the Trois Rivieres; and 
was diſcovered near the ſurface of the ground. 
There are no mines that yield a greater quantity, 
and the beſt in Spain are not ſuperior to it for the 
pliability of the metal. A ſmith from Europe, 
who came thither 1n 1739, greatly improved the 
working of this mine, which till then had been 
but unſkilfully managed. From that time no 
other iron was uſed in the colony. They even ex- 
ported ſome ſamples; but France would not be 
con- 


About 15, 6d. on an average. + 11. 18, 10d. 4. 


T 21,8751. 


ed, and ſold at an extravagant price. The Gin- ; Oo 0K 
ſeng, which at firſt fold at Quebec for thirty or xvI. 
forty ſols “ a pound, roſe to twenty-five livres 4k. 
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B O O k convinced that this iron was the beſt for fire- 


yy] xc of this iron would have been very favourable 

to the project which, after much irreſolution had 

at laſt been adopted, of forming a naval eſtabliſh- 
ment in Canada. 

Tus firit Europeans who landed on that vaſt re- 
gion, found it entirely covered with» foreſts. The 
principal trees were oaks of prodigious height, 
and pines of all ſizes. Theſe woods when felled 
might have been conveyed with caſe down the ri- 
ver St. Lawrence, and the numberleſs rivers that 
fall into it. By an unaccountable fatality, all theſe 


— — 


to them. They gave orders for erecting docks at 
Quebec for building men of war, but unfortu- 
nately truſted the buſineſs to agents, who had no- 
thing in view but their own private intereſt. 

Treg timber ſhould have been felled upon the 
hills, where the cold air hardens the wood by con- 
tracting its fibres; whereas it was conſtantly 
fetched from marſhy grounds, and from the banks 
of the rivers, where the moiſture gives it a looſer 
and a richer texture, Inſtead of conveying it in 
barges, they floated it down on rafts to the place 
of its deſtination, where being forgotten and left 
in the water, it gathered a kind of moſs that 
rotted it. Inſtead of being put under ſheds when 
it was landed, it was left 1 to the ſun in 
ſummer, to the ſnow in winter, and the rains in 


Ipring 


XVI. arms. The ſcheme that was in agitation of making 


treaſures were overlooked or deſpiied. At length 
the court of Verlailles thought proper to attend 


3 
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ſpring and autumn. From thence it was conveyed B OO K 
into the dock yards, where it again ſuſtained the XVI. 
inclemency of the ſeaſons for two or three years. 


Negligence or diſhoneſty enhanced the price of 
every thing to ſuch a degree, that fails, ropes, 
pitch and tar were imported from Europe into a 
country which, with a little induftry, might have 
ſupplied the whole kingdom of France with all 
theſe materials. This bad management had 
brought the wood of Canada entirely into diſre- 
pute, and effectually ruined the reſources which 
that country afforded for the navy. 

Tn colony furniſhed the manufactures of the 
mother country with a branch of buſineſs that 
might almoſt be called an excluſive one, which 
was the prepararion of the beaver. This commo- 
dity at firſt was ſubjected to the oppreſſive re- 
ſtraints of monopoly. The India company could 
not but make an ill uſe of their privilege, and 
really did ſo. What they bought of the Indians 
was chiefly paid for in Engliſh ſcarlet clothe, 
which thoſe people were very fond of wearingp 
But as they could make twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. more of their commodities in the Engliſh 
ſettlements than the company choſe to give, they 


carried thither all they could conceal from the 


ſcarch of the company agents, and exchanged 
their beaver for Engliſh cloth and India callicoe. 
Thus did France, by the abule of an inſtitution 
which ſhe was by no means obliged to maintain, 
deprive herſelf of the double advantage of fur- 

| niſhing 
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B © © K niſhing materials to ſome of her own manufac- 
XV!, tures, and of ſecuring a market for the pygduce of 
others. She was equally ignorant of the facility 
of eſt:bliſhing a whale fiſhery in Canada. 
Tux chief fources of this fiſhery are Davis's 
Streights and Greenland. Fifty ſhips come every 
year into the former of theſe latitudes, and a hun- 
dred and fiity into the later. The Dutch are 
concerned in more than three fourths of them, 
The reſt are fitted out from Bremen, Hamburgh 
and England. It is computed that the whole ex- 
pence of fitting out 200 ſhips of 350 tons bur- 
den, upon an average mult amount to 10,000,000 
of livres.“ The uſual produce of each is rated 
at 80,000 livres +, and conſequently the whole 
amount of the fiſhery cannot be leſs than 
2,200,000 livres. If we deduct from this the 
profits of the ſeamen who are employed in theſe 
hard and dangerous voyages, very little remains 
for the merchants concerned in this trade. 
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| if bit THEsE Circumſtances have by degrees influenced 
414 the Biſcayans to diſcontinue a trade, in which 
| 10 they were the firſt adventurers. Other French- 
Them i men have not been induced to take it up, inſo— 
. much that the whole fiſhery has been totally 
13188 abandoned by that nation, which of all others 
„ conſumed the greateſt quantity of blubber, whale- 
it wif bone and ſpermaceti. Many propoſals have been 
14608 made for reſuming it in Canada. There was the 
bf "nt fincit proſpect of a plentiful fiſhery in the river 
116 St, 
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gt. Lawrence, attended with leſs danger and leſs Boo R 
expence than at Davis's Streights or Greenland. xy1. 
It has ever been the fate of this colony, that the 


beſt ſchemes relative to it have been unſucceſsful , 
and this in particular, of a whale fiſhery, which 


= would not have failed to excite the activity of the 


coloniſts, and would have proved an excellent 
nurſery for ſeamen, has never met with the coun- 
tenance of government. 

Tu fame remiſſneſs has baffled the ſcheme, ſo 
often planned, and twice or thrice attempted, of 
fiſhing for cod on both ſides of the river St. Law- 


rence, Very poſſibly the ſucceſs would not have 


fully anſwered the expectations of thoſe who pro- 


WE poſed it, as the fiſh is but indifferent, and proper 


beaches are wanting to dry it. But the gulph 
would have made ample amends. It abounds 
with cod, which might have been carried to New- 
foundland or Louiſbourg, and advantageouſly 
bartered for the productions of the Caribbee iſlands 
and for European commodities. Every circum- 
ſtance conſpired to promote the proſperity of the 
ſettlements in Canada, if they had been aſſiſted by 
the men who ſeemed to be moſt intereſted in 
them, But whence could proceed that incon- 
ceivable want of induſtry, which ſuffered them to 
remain in the ſame wretched ſtate they were in at 
firſt? : 

Ir muſt be confeſſed ſome obſtacles aroſe from 
the very nature of the climate. The river St, 
Lawrence is frozen up for ſix months in the year. 

At 
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BOOK At other times it is not navigable by night, on 


XVI. account of the thick fogs, rapid currents, ſand- 


—— banks, and concealed rocks, which make it even 
dangerous by day-light. Theſe difficulties in- 
creaſe from Quebec to Montreal to ſuch a degree, 
that ſailing is quite impracticable, and rowing ſo 
difficult, that from the Trois Rivieries, where the 
tide ends, the oars cannot reſiſt the violence of 
the current, without the aſſiſtance of a very fair 
wind, and then only during a month or ſix weeks, 
From Montreal to the Lake Ontario, traders 
meet with no leſs than ſix water-falls, which 
oblige them to unload their canoes, and to con- 


vey them and their lading a conſiderable way by 


land. 
Far from encouraging men to ſurmount the 
_ difficulties of nature, a miſinformed government 
planned none but ruinous ſchemes. To gain the 
advantage over the Engliſh in the fur trade, they 
erected three and thirty forts, at a great diſtance 
from each other. The building and victualling 
of them diverted the Canadians from the only la- 
bours that ought to have engroſſed their attention. 
This error engaged them in an arduous and peri- 
lous track. 

IT was not without ſome uneaſineſs that the In- 
dians ſaw the formation of theſe ſettlements, 
which might endanger their liberty. Their ſuſpi— 
cions induced them to take up arms, ſo that the 
colony was ſeldom free from war. Neceſlity made 
all the Canadians ſoldiers, Their manly and mili— 

tary 
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tary education rendered them hardy from their B Oo O K 


youth, and fearleſs of danger. Before they had 


artived to the age of manhood, the would tra 


verle a vaſt continent in the ſummer time in ca- 
noes, and in winter on foot, through ice and 
ſnow. Having nothing but their gun to procure 
ſubſiſtence with, they were in continual danger of 
ſtarving ; but they were under no apprehenſion, 
not even of falling into the hands of the ſavages, 
who had exerted all the efforts of their imagina- 
tion in inventing tortures for their enemies, for 
worſe than death. | 

Tre fedentary arts of peace, and the conſtant 
labours of agriculture, had no attraction for men 
accuſtomed to an active but wandering life. The 
court, which forms no idea of the ſweets or the 
utility of rural life, increaled the averſion which 
the Canadians had conceived for it, by beſtowing 
all their favours and honours upon military actions 
alone. The diſtinction that was chiefly laviſhed 
was that of nobility, which was attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences. It not only plunged the 
Canadians in idleneſs, but allo inſpired them with 
an unconquerable paſſion for every thing that was 
ſplendid. Profits which ought to have been kept 
ſacred for the improvement of the lands, were 
Jaid out in ornament, and a real poverty was con- 
cealed under the trappings of deſtructive luxury. 

SUCH was the ſtate of the colony in 1747, when 


La Galiſſoniere was appointed governor. He was beween 
a man poſlefled of very extenſive knowledge, ac lim nd the 
Vor. V. G tive Canada. 
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B O O K tive and reſolute, and of a courage the mort 

XVI. fteady, as it was the effect of reaſon.. The 

—— Engliſh wanted to extend the limits of Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, as far as the ſouth fide of the 
river St Lawrence. He thought this an unjuſt 
claim, and was determined to confined them withih 
the peninſula, which he apprehended to be the 
boundary ſettled even by treaties. Their ambi. 
tion of incroaching on the inland parts, particu- Wl 
larly towards the Ohio, or Fair river, he like. 
wiſe thought unreaſonable. He was of opinion | 
that the Apalachian mountains ought to be the 
limits of their poſſeſſions, and was fully deter- 
mined they ſhould not paſs them. His ſucceſſor, 
who was appointed while he was preparing the L 
means of accompliſhing this vaſt deſign, entered 
into his views with all the warmth they deſerved, 
Numbers of forts were immediately erected on all 
ſides, to ſupport the ſyſtem which the court had 
adopted, perhaps, without foreſeeing, or, at 
leaſt, without ſufficiently attending to the conſe- 
quences, 

AT this period began thoſe hoſtilities between 
the Engliſh and the French in North America, 
which were rather countenanced than openly 
avowed. by the reſpective mother countries. This 
clandeſtine mode of carrying on the war was pet” 
fectly agreeable to the miniſtry at Verſailles, as it 

| | afrorded an opportunity of recovering by degrees, 
; ll. and without expoling their weakneſs, what they 
4 had loſt by treaties, at a time when the enemy 
1 | +3. : had 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES: - - 83 
had impoſed their own. terms. Theſe repeated BOOK 
checks ai laſt opened the eyes of (Great Britain, XVI; 
and diicloicd the political deſigns or her rival. "va. 
George II thought that a clandeſtine war was in- 


W confiltent with the ſuperiority of his maritime 


forces. His ſhips were ordered: to attack thoſe of 


dee French in all parts of the world. The Engliſh 
Ws accordingly took or diſperſcd all the French ſhips 
che met with, and in 1758, ſteered towards Cape- 


av: 


Breton. | ; | | f TH: a N 
Tris ifland, the key of Canada, had already Conqueſt 


been attacked in 1745, and the event is of fo ſin- 38 


gular a nature, that it deſerves a particular detail. the nge 
The plan of this firſt invaſion was laid at Boſton,  * 
and New Fngland bore the expence of it. A 
merchant, named Pepperel, who had excited, en- 
couraged and directed the enthuſiaſm of the co- 
lony, was intruſted with the command of an army 
of 6000 men, which had been levied for this ex- 
pedition. 4 
Trove theſe forces, convoyed by a ſquadron 


from Jamaica, brought the firit news to Cape 
| Breton of the danger that threatened it; though 
the advantage of a ſurpriſe would have ſecured 
che landing without oppoſition; though they had 


but 600 regular troops to encounter, and S0 in- 


habitants haſtily armed, the ſucceſs of the under- 5 
taking was ſtill precarious. What great exploits, 
indeed could be expected from a militia ſuddenly 


| aſſembled, who had never ſeen a ſiege or faced an 


enemy, and were to act under the direction of ſea- 
G 2 Officers 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B © © x Officers only. Theſe unexperienced troops ſtood 


en, which they were indeed favoured WR in a 


tions had always been left to the care of the gar- 
riſon of Louiſbourg. The ſoldiers were eager of 
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in need of the aſſiſtance of ſome fortunate in- 


ſingular manner. 
Tux conſtruction and repairs of the forte. 


being employed in theſe works, which they con- 
ſidered as conducive to their ſafety, and as the 
means of procuring them a comfortable ſubſiſt. 
ence. When they found that thoſe who were to 
have paid them, appropriated to themſelves the 


profit of their labours, they demanded juſtice. It 


was denied them, and they determined to aſſert 
their right. As theſe depredations had been 
ſhared between the chief perſons of the colony and 
the ſubaltern officers, the ſoldiers could obtain no 
redreſs. Their indignation againſt theſe rapacious 


extortioners roſe to ſuch a height that they de- 


ſpiſed all authority. They had lived in open re- 
bellion for ſix months, when the Engliſh appeared 
before the place. * 

Tuis was the time to conciliate the Minde of 
both parties, and to unite in the common cauſe, 
The ſoldiers made the firſt advances ;z but their 
commanders miſtruſted a generoſity of which they 
themſelves were incapable. Had theſe mean op- 
preſſors conceived it poſſible that the ſoldiers 
could have entertained ſuch elevated notions as to 
ſacrifice their own reſentment to the good of their 


country, they would have taken advantage of this 
— diſpoſition, 


£1 by the Engliſh in 1758. 


| IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


the principles of the art of war, would have 
b-en diſconcerted by regular and vigorous attacks. 
The firlt checks might have been ſufficient to dif- 
courage them, and to make them relinquiſh the 


W undertaking. But it was firmly believed that the 
= foldicrs were only deſirous of ſallying out, that 


they might have an opportunity of deſerting ; and 
their own officers Kept them in a manner pri- 


5 ſoners, till a defence ſo ill- managed had reduced 


them to the neceſſity of capitulating. The whole 
iſland ſhared the fate of Louiſbourg, its only bul- 
wark. 

Tr1s valuable poſſeſſion, reſtored to France by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, was again attacked 
On the 2d of June, a 
ficet of twenty-three ſhips of the line and eighteen 
frigates, carrying 16,000 well diſciplined troops, 
anchored in Gabarus bay, within half a league of 
Louiſbourg. As it was evident that it would be 
to no purpoſe to land at a great diſtance, becauſe 
it would be impoſſible to bring up the artillery 
and other neceſſaries for a conſiderable fiege, it 
had been attempted to render the landing imprac- 
ticable near the town. In the prudent precautions 
that had been taken, the beſiegers ſaw the dangers 
and difficulties they had to expect; but far from 
being deterred by them, they had recourſe to ſtra- 
tagem, and while by extending their line they 

6 3 threatened 


diſpoſition, and have fallen upon the enemy while B OO Kk 
W they were forming their camp and beginning to xvI. 
open their trenches. Beſiegers unacquainted with 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


3 O O E threatened and commanded the whole coaſt, they 
XV I. 
—Y—-moran. 


landed by force of arms at the creek of Cor- 


Tus place was naturally weeds The "EY 
had fortified it with a good parapet planted with 


cannon. Behind this rampart they had poſted 


2000 excellent ſoldiers and ſome Indians. In 


front they had made ſuch a clole hedge with 


branches of irees, that would have been very dif. 
ficult to penetrate, even 1 it had not been de- 
fended. This. kind of palliſade, which concealed 


all the preparations for defence, appeared at a 


diſtance to be nothing more than a verdam 
Plain. 

Tunis would have preſerved the colony, had the 
aſſailants been ſuffered to complete their landing, 
and to advance with the confidence, that they had 
but few obftacles to ſurmount. Had this been 
the caſe, overpowered at once by the fire of the 
artillery and the ſmall arms, they would infallibly 
have periſhed on the ſhore, or in the hurry of 
embarking z eſpecially as the fea was juſt then 
very rough. This unexpected loſs might have ur 
terrupted the whole project. 

Bur all the prudent precautions that had been 
taken, were rendered abortive by the impetuoſity 
of the French. The Engliſh had ſcarce begun ta 


move towards the ſhore, when their enemies hal- 


tened to diſcover the ſnare they had laid for them. 
By the briſk and haſty fire that was aimed at their 
boats, and ſtill more by the premature removal 


of 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


into. 


They immediately turned back, and ſaw 


no other place to effect their landing but a rock, 
| which had been always deemed inacceſſible. Ge- 


neral Wolf, though much taken up in re-im- 


| barking his troops, and ſending off the boats, 


gave the ſignal to Major Scot to repair thither, 
Taz officer immedlately removed to the ſpot 
with his men. His own boat coming up firſt, 
and ſinking at the very inſtant he was ſtepping 
out, he climbed up the rock alone. He was in 
hoj cs of meeting with a hundred of his men who 
had been tient thicher ſome hours before. He 
found only ten. With theſe few, however, he 
gained the ſummit of the rock. Ten Indians and 
fixty Frenchman killed two of his men, and mor- 
tally wounded three. In ſpite of his weakneſs, he 
ſtood his ground under cover of a thicket, till his 
brave countrymen, regardleſs of the boifterous 
waves and the fire of the cannon, came up to 
him, and put him in full poſſeſſion of that im- 
portant poſt, the only one that could ſecure their 
landing. | 2 
Tux French, as on as they ſaw that the enemy 
had got a firm footing on land, betook themſelves 
to the only remaining refuge, and ſhut themſelves 
up in Louiſbourg. The fortifications were in a 
bad condition, becauſe the fea ſand, which they 
hd been obliged to uſe, is by no means fit for 
G 4 


works 


87 
of che boughs that maſked che forces, which it was BOOK 
ſo much the intereſt of the French to conceal, XVI. 
| they gueſſed at the danger they were going to ruſh — 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O O R works of maſonry. The revetements of the es 


veral curtains were entirely crumbled away. 


Hi here was only one caſemate and a ſmall maga- 


zine that were bomb proof. The garriſon which 
was to defend the place conſiſted only of 2,900 
men. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe Aue the be · 
ſieged were determined to make an obſtinate re. 
ſiſtance. While they were employed in defend- 
ing themſelves with ſo much firmneſs, the ſuc. 
cours they expected from Canada might poſſibly 
arrive. At all events this reſiſtance might be the 
means of preſerving that great colony from all 
further invaſion for the remainder of the cam. 
paign. It is ſcarce credible that the French were 
confirmed in their reſolution by the courage of a 
woman. Madame de Drucourt was continually 
upon the ramparts, with her purſe in her hand; 
and firing herſelf three guns every day, ſeemed to 
diſpute with the governor her huſband the glory 
of his office. The beſieged were not diſmayed at 
the 11] ſucceſs of their n. ſallies, or the maſterly 
operations concerted by admiral Boſcawen and 
general Amherſt. It was but at the eve of an 


aſſault, which it was impoſſible to ſuſtain, that 


they talked of ſurrendering. The made an ho- 
nourable capitulation, and the conqueror ſhewed 
more reſpect for his enemy and for himſelf, than 


to ſully his glory by any act of barbarity or 


avarice. 


Taz : 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


thele proceeuings was this. 
Tee French, ſettled in thoſe parts, had carried 
their ambitious views towards the north, where 


WW thc fineſt furs were to be had, and in the greateſt 


plenty, When this vein of wealth was exhauſted, 
or yielded leſs than it did at firſt, their trade 
turned ſouthward, where they diſcovered the 
Ohio, to which they gave the name of the Fair 
river, It laid open the natural communication 
between Canada and Louiſiana. For though the 
ſhips that ſail up the river St. Lawrence go no 
further than Quebec, the navigation is carried on 
in barges to lake Ontario, which is only parted. 
from lake Erie by a neck of land, where the» 
French upon their firſt ſettling built Fort Niagara. 
It is on this ſpot, in the neighbourhood of lake 
Erie, that the ſource of the river Ohio is found, 
which waters the fineſt country in the world, and 
increaling by the many rivers that fall into it, diſ- 
charges 1ticlf into the Miſſiſippi. 

Tae French however made no uſe of this mag- 
nificent canal. The trifling intercourſe that ſub- 
ſiſted between the two colonies was always carried 
on by the northern regions. The new way, 
which was much ſhorter and eaſier than the old, 
firſt began to be frequented by a body of troops 

| * that 


Taz conqueſt of Cape Breton opened the way BOOK 
ninto Canada. The very next year the ſeat of war XVI. 
. rcmoved thither, or rather the ſcenes of 
p o bed which had long been acted over that liſ attack 
5 zunnene country were multiplied. The cauſe of 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B O © kthat were ſent over to Canada in 1739, to aſſiſt 
XVI, the colony of Louiſiana, then engaged in an open 
Var with the Indians. After this expedition, the 


ſouthern road was again forgotten, and was never 
thought of till the year 1753. At that period, 
ſeveral ſmall forts were erected along the Ohio, 
the courſe of which had been traced for four 
years paſt. The moſt conſiderable of theſe forts 
took 1ts name from governor Duqueſne who built 
it. : 

Tut Cugliſh colonies could not fee without 
concern French lewuiorments raifed behind them, 
which joined with the old ones, and ſcemed to 
ſurround them. They were apprehenſive ;lett the 
Apalachian mountains, which were to form the 
natural boundaries between both nations, ſhould 
not prove a ſufficient barrier againſt the attempts 
of a reſtleſs and warlike neighbour. Urged by 
this motive, they themſelves paſſed theſe famous 
mountains, to diſpute the poſſeſſion of the Ohio 
with the rival nation. This firſt ſtep proved un- 
ſucceſsful. The ſeveral parties that were ſucceſ- 
ſively ſent out, were routed ; and the forts were 
demoliſhed as faſt as they built them. 

To put an end to theſe national affronts, and 
revenge the diſgrace they reflected on the mother 
country, a large body of troops was fent over, 
under the command of General Braddock. In the 
ſummer of 1755, as this general was marching to 
attack Fort Duqueſne with 36 pieces of cannon 
and 600 men, he was ſurpriſed, within four lea- 

„„ © 


ge 
"Ho 


WT guided by the moſt timorous caution. 
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gues of the place, by 250 Frenchmen and 650 B O O K 
This n 
accountable diſaſter put a ſtop to the march f— 


Indians, and all his army cut to pieces. 


three numerous bodies that were advancing to fall 


T | upon Canada. The terror occaſioned by this ac- 
cCidcnt, made them haſten back to their quarters, 


and in the next campaign, all their motions were 


Tus French were emboldened by this per- 
plexity, and though very much inferior to them, 
ventured to appear before Oſwego in Auguſt 
1756. It was originally a fortified magazine at 
the mouth of the river Onondago on the lake On- 


W cario. Ir ſtood nearly in the center of Canada, in 
ſo advantageous a fituation, that many works had 


from time to time been erected there, which had 
rendered it one of the capital poſts in thoſe parts. 
It was garriſoned by 1800 men, with 121 pieces 
of cannon, and great plenty of ſtores of all kinds. 
Though fo well provided it ſurrendered in a few 
days, to the impetuous and bold attacks of 3000 
men who were laying fiege to it. 7 

In Auguſt 1757, 5500 French and 1800 In- 
dians maached up to Fort George, fituated on 
lake Sacrament, which was juſtly conſidered as 
the bulwark of Engliſh Settlements, and the 
rendezvous of all the forces deſtined againſt Ca- 
nada, Nature and art had conſpired to block up 


the roads Jeading to that place, and to make all 


acceſs imprafticable, Theſe advantages were fur- 
ther ſtrengthened by ſeveral bodies of troops, 
” placed 
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B O o k placed at proper diſtances in the beſt poſition, 

XV1. Yet theſe obſlacles were ſurmounted with ſuch 

—— prudence and intrepidity, as would have been 

memorable in hiſtory, had the ſcene of action lain 

in a more diſtinguiſhed ſpot. The French, after 

killing or diſperſing all the ſmall parties they met 

with, arrived before the place, and forced the 

garriſon, conſiſting of 2264 men, to capitulate, 

Tuis freſh diſaſter rouzed the Engliſh. Their 

generals applied themſelves during the winter to 

the training up of their men, and bringing the 

ſeveral troops under a proper diſcipline. They 

made them exerciſe in the woods, in fighting after 

the Indian manner. In the ſpring, the army, conſiſt- 

ing of 6300 regula:s and 13,000 militia belonging 

to the colonies, aſſembled on the ruins of Fort. 

George. They embarked cen lake Sacrament, 

which parted the colonies of both nations, and 

marched up to Carillon, diſtant but four leagues. 

Trar fort which had been but lately erected 

on the breaking out of the war, was not of ſut- 

ficient ſize to withſtand the forces that were 

marching againſt it. Intrenchments were formed 

haſtily under the cannon of the fort, with ſtems 

F | of trees heaped up one upon another, and large 

1 trees were laid in front, whoſe branches being cut 

| and ſharpened, anſwered the purpoſe of chevaux 

| . de friſe. The colours were planted on the top of 
ith the ramparts, behind which lay 3500 men. 
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1 Tu Engliſh were not diſmayed at theſe for- 
if LEY midable apperances, being fully determined to 
1 1 . remove 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 92 
remove the diſgrace of their former miſcarriages B 0 0 * 
in a country where the proſperity of their trade XVI. 
depended on the ſucceſs of theit arms. On this I 
8th of July 1758, they ruſhed upon theſe pali- 

ſades with the moſt extravagant fury. Neithet 

were they diſconcerted by the French firing upon 

them from the top of the parapet, while they 

were unable to defend themſelves. They fell 

upon the ſharp ſpikes, and were entangled among 

the ſtumps and boughs through which their eager- 


4 neſs had made them ruſh. All theſe loſſes ſerved 
y but to increaſe their impetuous rage, which con- 
er tinued upwards of four hours, and coſt them 
- above 4000 of their brave men before they would 
g give up this raſh and deſperate undertaking. 

it; TuEy were equally unſucceſsful in ſmaller ac- 
. tions. They did not attack one poſt without meet- 
4. ing with a repulſe. Every party they ſent out was 
8. beaten, and every convoy intercepted. The ſeve- 
d rity of the winter might have been ſuppoſed to ſe- 
f cure them, but even in this rigorous ſeaſon the In- 
re dians and Canadians carried fire and ſword to the 
d frontiers, and into the very heart of the 8 
_ colonies. 

ge ALL theſe diſaſters were owing to a falſe princi- 
os ple of government. The Engliſh miniſter had al- 


ways entertained a notion that the ſuperiority of 
their navy was alone ſufficient to aſſert their domi- 
nion in America, as it afforded a ready convey - 

ance for ſuccours, and could eaſily intercept the 
enemy's forces. EY 
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BOOK Tarovcn experience had ſhewn the fallacy of 
XVI, this idea, the miniſtry did not even endeavour by 
a proper choice of generals, to rectify the fatal ef- 
fects it had produced. Almoſt all thoſe who were 
employed in this ſervice were deficient in Point of 
abilities and activity. 
THe armies were not likely to make amends 
for the defects of their commanders. The troops 
indeed were not wanting in that daring ſpirit and 
invincible courage, which is the characteriſtic of 
the Engliſh ſoldiers, ariſing from the climate, and 
ſtill more from the nature of their government 
but theſe national qualities were counterbalanced 
or extinguiſhed by the hardſhips they underwent, 
in a country deſtitute of all the conveniencies that 
Europe affords. As to the militia of the colonies, 
it was compotcd of peaceable huſbandmen, who 
were not, like moſt of the French coloniſts, inured 
to ſlaughter by a habit of hunting, and by military 
ardor. | | 
Io theſe diſadvantages, ariſing from the nature 
of things, were added others altogether Owing to 
miſconduct. The poſts erected a the ſafety of 
the ſeveral Engliſh ſettlements, were not ſo con- 
trived as to ſupport and aſſiſt each other. The 
provinces having all ſeparate intereſts, and not 
being united under the authority of one head, did 
not concur in thoſe joint efforts for the good of 
the whole, and that unanimity of ſentiments, which 
alone can inſure the ſucceſs of their meaſures. 
The ſeaſon of action was waſted in vain alterca- 
tions ' 
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tions between the governors and the coloniſts. Boo K 
Every plan of operation that met with opoſition XVI. 
. from any ſet of men was dropped. If any one was W 
E agreed upon, is was certainly made public before 
f the execution, and by that means rendered abor- 
| tive, To this may be added, the irreconcileable 
8 hatred ſubſiſting between them and the Indians. 
$ THESE nations had always ſhewn a viſible par- 
d tiality for the French, in return for the kindneſs | 
f they had ſhewn them in ſending them miſſionaries, 
d whom they conſidered rather as ambaſſadors from 
1 the prince, than as ſent from God. Theſe miſſio- 
d naries, by ſtudying the language of the ſavages, 
6 conforming to their temper and inclinations, and 
at putting in practice every attention to gain their 
85 confidence, had acquired an abſolute dominion 
10 over their minds. I he French coloniſts, far from 
ed communicating the European manners, had adopt- 
ry ed thoſe of the ſavages they lived with: their in- 
dolence in time of peace, their activity in war, and 
re their conſtant fondneſs for a wandering life. Seve- 
to ral officers of diſtinction had even been incorpo- 
of rated with them. The hatred and jealouſy of the 
n- Engliſh has traduced them on this account, and 
he they have not ſcrupled to aſſert that theſe generous 
ot men had given money for the ſkulls of their ene- 
did mies, that they joined in the horrid dances that 
of accompany the execution of their priſoners, imi- 
ich tated their cruelties, and partook of their barba. 
es. 30us feſtivals. But theſe enormities would be bet-— 
ca- ter adapted to people who have ſubſtituted natio- 


ons nal 
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8 OO K nal to religious fanaticiſm, and are more inclined 
XVI, to hate other nations than to love their own go. 
—— yernment. 
Tux ſtrong attachment of the ROW to the 
French was productive of the moſt inveterate ha. 
tred againſt the Engliſh. Of all the European 
ſavages, theſe were in their opinion, the hardeſt 
to tame. Their averſion ſoon roſe to madneſs; and 
they even thirſted for Engliſh blood, when they 
found that a reward was offered for their deſtruc. 
tion, and that they were to be expelled their native 
land by foreign aſſaſſins. The fame hands which 
had enriched the Engliſh colony with their turs, 
now took up the hatchet do deſtroy it. The In. 
dians purſued the Engliſh with as much eagerneſs 
as they did the wild beaſts, Glory was no longer 
their aim in battle, their only object was ſlaughter. 
They deſtroyed armies which the French only 
wiſhed to ſubdue. Their fury roſe to ſuch a 
height, that an Engliſh priſoner having been con- 
ducted into a lonely habitation, the woman imme- 
diately cut off his arm, and made her family drink 
the blood that ran from it. A miſſionary Jeſuit 
reproaching her with the atrociouineſs of the ac- 
tion, her anſwer was; my children muſt be war- 
riours, and therefore muſt be fed with the blood of 
their enemies. 
Taking of Such was the ſtate of things, when an Englit 
rp ala fleet entered the river St. Lawrence in June 1759- 
_. It had no ſooner anchored at the iſle of, Orleans, 


than eight fire _ were ſent off to deſtroy it, 
Had 
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Had they executed their orders, not a ſhip or a Book 
man would have eſcaped; but the captains who XVI. 
conducted the affair were ſeized with a panic, "Y 


They ſer fire to their, veſſels roo ſoon, and hurried 
back to land in their boats. The aſſailants had 
ſeen their danger at a diſtance, but were delivered 
from it by this accident, and from that moment 
the conqueſt of Canada became almoſt certain. 
Taz Britiſh flag ſoon appeared before Quebec. 
The delign was to land there, and to ger a firm 


W footing in the neighbourhood of the town. in or- 


der to lay fiege to it. But they found the banks 
of the river ſo well intrenched, and ſo wel] de- 
fended by troops and redoubts, that their firſt en- 
deavours were fruitleſs, Every attempt to land was 
attended with the loſs of many lives, without be- 
ing productive of any advantage. They had per- 
liſted for ſix weeks in theſe unſucceſsful endea- 
vours, when at laſt they had the ſingular good 
fortune to land unperceived on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, an hour before break of day, three miles 
above the town. Their army, conſiſting of 6000 
men, was already drawn up in order of battle, when 
it was attacked the next day by a corps that was 
weaker by one third. For ſome time ardour ſup- 
plicd the want of numbers. At laſt, French vi- 
vacity gave up the victory to the enemy, who had 
loſt the intrepid Wolf their general, but did not 
lole their confidence and reſolution. 
Tais was gaining a conſiderable advantage, 
but it might not have been deciſive. The troops 
Vor. | H that 
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B O © k that were poſted within a few leagues of the field 

XVI. of battle, might have been collected in twelve 

S—— hours, to join the vanquiſhed army, and march up 

to the conqueror with a ſuperior force. This was 

the opinion of the French general Montcalm, who 

being mortally wounded in the retreat, had time 

enough before he expired, to conſult the ſafety of 

his men, and to encourage them to repair their 

diſaſter. This generous motion was over-ruled 

by the council of war. They removed ten leagues 

off. The Chevalier de Levy, who had haſtened 

from his poſt to replace Montcalm, cenſured this 

want of courage. The French were aſhamed of 

it, wiſhed to recall it, and make another attempt 

for victory, but it was too late. Quebec, three 

parts deſtroyed by the firing from the ſhips, had 
capitulated on the 17th. 

Ar. Europe thought the taking of this place 
had put an end to the great conteſt in North 
America. They never imagined that a handful of 
Frenchmen, in want of every thing, who ſeemed 
to be in a deſperate condition would dare to think 
of protracting their inevitable fate. They did not 
know what theſe people were capable of doing, 
They haſtily completed ſome intrenchments that 
had been begun ten Jeagues above Quebec. I here 
they left troops ſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of 
the enemy; and proceeded to Montreal, to con- 
cert meaſures to retrieve their diſgrace. 

IT was there agreed that in the ſpring they 
ſhould march with an armed force againſt Que- 

þec, 
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bec, to retake it by ſurpriſe, or if that ſhould fail, Boo k 


d 
= to beſiege it in form. They had nothing in readi. XxvI. 
a0 neſs for that purpoſe, but the plan was ſo concert 
TY ed, that they ſhould enter upon the undertaking 
ho juſt at the inſtant when the ſuccours expected trom 
1 France muſt neceſſarlly arrive. 
of  Txoven the colony had long been in want of 
os every thing, the preparations were already made, 
led when the ice, which covered the whole river, be- 
ves gan to give way towards the middle, and opened 
ned a {mall canal. They dragged ſome boats over the - 
this ice, and put them into the water. The army, 
1 of WE conlilting of citizens and ſoldiers, who made but 
mp: done body, and were animated with one foul, fell 
hree down this ſtream, with inconceivable ardour, on 
had the 12th of April 1760. The Engliſh thought 
they ſtill lay quiet in their winter quarters. The 
Jlace army, already landed, came up with an advanced 
orth guard of 1300 men, poſted three leagues from 
ul of Quebec. This party was juſt upon the point of 
emed being cut to pieces, had it not been for one of 
-hink thoſe unaccountable incidents, which no human 
1 not prudence can foreiee. 
Oing. A gunner, attempting to ſtep out of his 
that boat, had fallen into the water. He caught hold 
| here of a flake of ice, climbed up upon it, and was car- 
eſs ei tied down the ſtream. As he paſſed by Quebec, 
con- <1ole to the ſhore, he was ſeen by a centinel, who 
obſerving a man in diſtreſs, called out for be p. 
they The Engliſh flew to his aſſiſtance, and found him 
Que motionleſs. T hey knew him by his uniform to be a 


H 2 French 


< 
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B O O K French ſoldier, and carried him to the gover- 
XVI. nor's houſe, where by the help of ſpirituous li. 
———quors, they recalled him to life for a moment, 
He juſt recovered his ſpeech enough to tell them 
that an army of 10,000 French was at the gates, 
and expired. The governor immediately diſpatch: 
ed orders to the advanced guard to retire within 
the walls with all expedition. Notwithſtanding 
their precipitate retreat, the French had time to at- 
tack their rear. A few moments later, they would 
have been defeated, and the city retaken. 

Tre aſſailants however marched on with an in- 
trepidity which indicated that they expected every 
thing from their valour, and thought no more of 
a ſurpriſe. They were within a league of the 
town, when they were met by a body of 4000 
men, who vere ſent out to intercept them. The 
onſet was ſharp, and the reſiſtance obſtinate. The 
Engliſh were driven back within their walls, leav- 
ing 1800 of their braveſt men upon the ſpot, and 
their artillery in the enemy's hands. 

Tu trenches were immediately opened before 
Quebec; but as the French had none but field- 
Pieces, as no ſuccours came from France, and as 
a ſtrong Engliſh ſquadron was coming up the river, 
they were obliged to raiſe the ſiege on the 16th of 
May, and to retreat from poſt to pot till they arriv- 
ed at Montreal. Theſe troops, which were not very 
numerous at firſt, were now exceedingly reduced by 
frequent ſkirmiſhes and continual fatigues, were 
in want both of proviſions and warlike ſtores, and 

found 
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ſound themſelves incloſed in an open place; be- R OO K 

4 ing ſurrounded by three formidable armies, one XVI. 

5 of which was come down, and another up „ 

; river, while the third had paſſed over lake Cham- 

= plain. Theſe miſerable remains of a body of 

in 7000 men, who had never been recruited, and had 

ing lo much ſignalized themſelves with the help of a 

as, few Militia and Indians, were at laſt forced to ca- 

uld pitulate for the whole colony. The conqueſt was 
confirmed by the treaty of peace, when this coun- 

ths try was added to the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh 

er in North-America. 

* of Taz acquiſition of an immenſe territory is not, Canada is 

the however, the only advantage that Great Britain e ae | 

,009 could derive from the ſucceſs of her arms. The —_ 3 

The conſiderable population ſhe has found there is of vintages 


; . they might 
ſtill greater importance. Some of theſe numerous derive © 


= inhabitants, it is true, have fled from a new domi- — 
BY nion, which admitted no other difference among 
men but ſuch as aroſe from perſonal qualities, edu- 
4 cation, fortune, or the advantage of being uſeful 
field to ſociety. But the emigration of theſe contemp- 
* tible perſons, whoſe importance was founded on 
* nothing but barbarous cuſtom, cannot ſurely be 
zh t conſidtred as a misfortune. Has not the colony 
arriv- been much benefitted by getting rid of that nobi- 
t very lity whole indolence had incumbered it ſo long, 
ed by and whole pride encouraged a contempt for all 


kinds of labour? The only things neceſſary to 


were | 
k and make the colony proſper, are, that its lands ſhould | 
uns I be feared, its foreſts cur down, its iron mines 


FB worked, 
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B O O E worked, its fiſheries extended, its induſtry and 


XVI. exportations improved. 

S—— Tux province of Canada has been convinced of 
this truth. And, indeed, notwithſtanding the ties 
of blood, language, religion and government, 
which are ulually to firong ; notwithſtanding that 
variety of connections and prejudices which have 
ſo powerful an aſcendant over the minds of men; 
the Canadians have not ſhewn much concern at 
their violent ſeparation from their ancient coun- 
try. They have readily concurred in the meaſures 
employed by the Engliſh miniſtry to eſtabliſh their 
happineſs and liberty upon a ſolid foundation. 

THrz laws of the Engliſh admiralty were ſoon 
Introduced. Burt this innovation was ſcarce. per- 
ceived by them ; becauſe it ſcarcely concerned any 
except the conquerors, who were in poſſeſſion of 
all the maritime trade of the colony. 

Tur have paid more attention to the eſtabliſh. 

ment of the criminal laws of England, which was 
one of the moſt happy circumitances Canada 
could experience. Deliberate, rational, public 
trials took place of the impenetrable myſterious 
tranſactions of a cruel inquiſition; and a late 
dreadful and ſanguinary tribunal was filled with 
humane judges, more diſpoſed to acknowledge in- 
nocence than to ſuppoſe criminality. 

Taz conquered people have been ſtill more 
delighted to find the liberty of their perſons ſe— 
cured for ever by the famous law of Habeas Cor- 
pus. As they had too long been views of 

the 
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the arbitrary wills of their governors, they have B O O R 
pleſſed the beneficent hand that raiſed them from XVI. 
a ſtate of flavery, to place them under the pro- — 


tection of the laws. | 
Taz attention of the Britiſh anole was after- 


wards taken up in ſupplying Canada with a code 


of civil laws. This important work, though in- 
truſted to able, induſtrious and upright lawyers, 
hath not yet obtained the ſanction of government. 
If the ſucceſs anſwers expectation, a colony will 
ar laſt be found with a legiſlative ſyſtem adapted 
to its climate, its population, and its labours. 


INDEPENDENT ef theſe parental views, Great 


Britain has thought it her political intereſt, by ſe- 
cret meaſures, to create in her new ſubjects, a 
fondneſs for the cuſtoms, the language, and the 
opinions of the mother country. 
ſimilitude is, in fact, generally ſpeaking, one of 
the ſtrongeſt bands that can attach the colo- 
nies. But in our opinion the preſent ſituation 
of things ought to have occaſioned a prefer- 


ence to another ſyſtem. England has at this 


time ſo much reaſon to be apprehenſive of the 
ſpirit of independence, which prevails in Non. 
America, that, perhaps, it would have been more 
to her advantage to have kept up a diſtinction ge- 
tween Canada and her other provinces, rather than 


to have given them that kind of affinity and reiem- 


blance which may one day unite them too cloſely. 

However this may be, the Britiſh miniſtry 
have given the Engliſh government to Canada, fo 
H 4 "M0 


This kind of 
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B O O K far as it was conſiſtent with an authority entirely. 
XVI. regal, and without any mixture of a popular ad- 
SF——> miniſtration. Their new ſubjects, ſecure from the 
fear of future wars, eaſed of the trouble of de- 
fending diſtant poſts which removed them far 
from their habitations, and deprived of the fur 
trade which has returned into 1ts natural channel, 
have only to attend to their plantations. As theſe 
advance, their intercourſe with Europe and with 
the Caribbee iſlands will increaſe, and ſoon become 
very conſiderable. They will for the future be 
the only reſource of a vaſt country, into which 
France formerly poured immenſe ſums, conſider. 
ing it as the chief bulwark of her ſouthern iſlands, 
The truth of this political opinion, which has been 
overlooked by ſo many negociators, will appear 
evident, as we proceed to explain the advantages 
of the Engliſh ſettlements on the continent of 
North-America. 
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B O OR XVI. 


Eng liſb colonies ſettled at Hudſon's Bay, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, New-England, New-York, 
and New- Jerſey. 


ear E NGL AND was only known in America by 30 oK 


iges her piracies, which were often ſucceſsful and al- XVII. 
olf ways bold, when Sir Walter Ralegh conceived por" ycm 
project to procure his nation a ſhare of the prodi- — <f 


gious riches which, for near a century paſt, had ia 5 
fowed from that hemiſphere into ours. This 
great man, who was born for bold undertakings, 
calt his eye on the eaſtern coaſt of North-Ame. 
rica. The talent he had of bringing men over to 
his opinion, by repreſenting all his propoſals in a 
| ſtriking light, ſoon procured him aſſociates, both 
at court and among the merchants... The com- 
pany that was formed in conlequence of his mag- 
| nific. nt promiſes, obtained of government in 1584 
the abſolute diſpoſal of all the diſcoveries that 
ſhould be made; and without any further encou- 


ragement, 
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B Oo K ragement, they fitted out two ſhips in April fol- 
XVII. lowing, that anchored in Roanoak bay, which now 
makes a part of Carolina. Their commanders, 


worthy of the truſt repoſed 1 in them, behaved with 
remarkable affability in a country where they 
wanted to ſettle their nation, and left the ſavages 
as liberty to make their own terms in the trade 
they propoſed to open with them. 
TRE reports made by theſe ſucceſsful naviga- 
tors on their return to Europe, concerning the 
temperature of the climate, the fertility of the 
foil, and the diſpolition of the inhabitants, en- 
couraged the ſociety to proceed. They accord- 
ingly ſent ſeven ſhips the following ſpring, which 
landed a hundred and eight free men at Roanoak, 


for the purpoſe of commencing a ſettlement. Part 
of them were murdered by the favages whom 
they had inſulted, and the reſt, having been ſo 


improvident as to neglect the culture of the land, 
were periſhing with miſery and hunger, win a 
deliverer came to their aſſiſtance. | 

Tuis was Sir Francis Drake, ſo famous among 
ſeamen for being the next after Magellan who 
ſailed round the globe. The abilities he had 
ſhewn in that great expedition, induced queen 
Elizabeth to make choice of him to humble Phi- 
lip II. in that part of his extenſive dominions 
where he uſed to diſturb the peace of other na: 
tions. Few orders were ever more punRually 


executed. The Engliſh fleet ſeized upon St. 


J ago, n St. Domingo, and ſeveral other 
important 
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. lony at Roanoak. The wretched few, who ſur- 
W vivcd the numberleſs calamities that had befallen 
W them, were in ſuch deſpair, that they refuſed all 
aſſiſtance, and only begged he would convey 
them to their native country. The admiral com- 
plied with their requeſt; and thus the expences 
that had been hitherto beſtowed on the ſettlement 
were entirely thrown away. 

Tur aſſociates were not diſcouraged by this 
unforeſeen event. From time to time they ſent 
over a few coloniſts, who in the year 1589, 
amounted to a hundred and fifteen perſons of both 
ſexes, under a regular government, and fully 
provided with all they wanted for their defence, 
and for the purpoſes of agriculture and com- 
merce. Theſe beginnings raiſed ſome expecta- 
tions, but they were fruſtated by the diſgrace of 
Ralegh, who fell a victim to the caprices of his 
own wild imagination. The colony, having loſt 
its tounder, was totally forgotten. 

IT had been thus neglected for twelve years, 
when Goſnold, one of the firſt aſſociates, reſolved 
to viſit it in 1602. His experience in navigation 
made him ſuſpect that the right track had not 
been found out, and that in ſteering by the Ca- 
nary and Caribbee iſlands, the voyage had been 
made longer than it need have been by above a 
| other Wi thoulend leagues, Theſe conjectures induced him 
to 


* important places, and took a great many rich B O O K 
5 ſhips. His inſtructions were, after theſe opera- XxVII. 
tions, to proceed and offer his aſſiſtance to the co- Va 


T3] 
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Book to ſteer away from the ſouth, and to turn more 
Xv11. weſtward. The attempt ſucceeded ; but when he 
reached the American coalt, he found himſelf 


further north than any navigators who had gone 
before. The country where he Janded, which 
now makes a part of New-England, afforded him 
plenty of bcautiful furs, with which he failed back 
to England. 1 | 

Tux rapidity and ſucceſs of this undertaking 
made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the Engliſh mer: 
chants. Several of them joined in 1606 to form a 
ſettlement in the country that Goſnold had dil- 


covered. Their example revived in others the 


memory of Roanoak ; and this gave riſe to two 
charter companies. As the continent where they 
were to carry on their monopoly was then known 
in England only by the general name of Virginia, 
the one was called the South Virginia, and the. 
other the North Virginia company. 

THe zeal that had been ſhewn at firſt ſoon abated, 
and there appeared to be more jealouſy than emula- 
tion between the two companies. Though they had 
been favoured with the firſt lottery that ever was 
drawn in England, their progreſs was ſo ſlow, that 
in 1614, there were not above four hundred perſons 
in both ſettlements. That ſort of competency which 
,was anſwerable to the ſimplicity of the manners of 
the times, was then ſo general in England, that no 
one was tempted to go abroad in queſt of a for- 
tune. It is a ſenſe of misfortune, that gives men 
a diſlike ro their native country, ſtill more than 

the 
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the deſire of acquiring riches. Nothing leſs than B oo K 
ſome extraordinary commotion could chen have XVII. 
ſent inhabitants even into an excellent country, "Va? 
This emigration was at length occaſioned by ſuper- 
ſition, which had given riſe to the commotions 
from the colliſions of religious opinions. 

THe firſt prieſts of the Britons were the Druids,” The con- 
ſo famous in the annals of Gaul. To throw 3 
myſterious veil upon the ceremonies of a ſavage peopled in 


conſe- 


worſhip, their rites were never performed but in e ir 
TEI1T1- 
dark receſſes, and generally in gloomy groves, ous wars 


that diſturb 
where fear creates ſpectres and apparations. Only — 


a few perſons were initiated into theſe myſteries, 


and intruſted with the ſacred doctrines; and even 


theſe were not allowed to commit any thing to 
writing upon this important ſubject; leſt their ſe- 


; | crets ſhould fall into the hands of the prophane 


vulgar, The altars of a formidable deity were 
ſtained with the blood of human victims, and en- 
riched with the moſt precious ſpoils of war. 
Though the dread of the vengeance of heaven 
was the only guard of theſe treaſures, yet they 
were always held ſacred, becauſe the Druids had 
arifully repreſſed a thriſt after riches by inculcat- 
ing the fundamental doctrine of the endleſs tranſ- 
migration of the ſoul. The chief authority of 
government was veſted in the miniſters of that ter- 
rible religion; becauſe men are more powerfully 
and more conſtantly ſwayed by opinion than by 
any other motive. They were intruſted with the 
education of youth, ang FP maintained through 

| life 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Book life the aſcendency they acquired in that early age, 


XVII. They took cognizance of all civil and criminal 


I cauſes, and were as abſolute in their deciſions on 


ſtate affairs as on the private differences between 
individuals. Whoever dared to reſiſt their de- 
crees, was not only excluded from all participa- 
tion in the divine myſteries, but even from the 


ſociety of men. It was accounted a crime and 4 


reproach to hold any intercourſe with him; he 
was irrevocably deprived of the protection of the 
laws, and nothing but death could put an end to 
his miſeries. The hiſtory of human ſuperſtitions 
affords no inſtance of any one ſo tyrannical as that 
of the Druids. It was the only one that provoked | 
the Romans to uſe ſeverity; with ſo much vio- 
lence did the Druids oppoſe the power of thoſe 
conquerors. 

Thar religion, however, had loſt much of its 
influence, when it was totally aboliſhed by chk: 
tianity in the ſeventh century. The northern na- 
tions, that had ſucceſſively invaded the ſouthern 


Provinces of Europe, had found there the feeds 


of that new religion, amidſt the ruins of an em- 
pire that was ſhaken on all ſides. Their indit- 
ference for their diſtant gods, or that credulity 
which is ever the companion of ignorance, induced 
them readily to embrace a form of worſhip which 
from tie multiplicity of its ceremonies, could not 
but attract the notice of rude and ſavage men. 
The Saxons, who afterwards invaded England, 
followed their example, and adopted without dif- 

oy 
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kculty a religion that juſtified their conqueſts, ex- Bo 0K 


% 

F piated the criminality of them, and inſured their XVII. 
n permanency by aboliſhing the ancient forms of * 
N worſhip. T + 8 

e· Tas effects were ſuch as might be expected 

2 from a religion, the original ſimplicity of which 

he was at that time ſo much disfigured. Idle con- 

2 templations were ſoon ſubſtituted in lieu of active 

be and ſocial virtues; and a ſtupid veneration for un- 

the known ſaints, took place of the worſhip of the ſu- 

to preme being. Miracles dazzled the eyes of men, 

ons and diverted them from attending to natural cauſes, 

hat They were taught to believe that prayers and of- 

ed ferings would atone for the moſt heinous crimes. 

vio⸗ Every ſentiment of reaſon was perverted, and 

hoſe every principle of morality. corrupted. 


Taosz who had been the promoters of this 
confuſion, knew how to avail themſelves of it. 
The prieſts obtained that reſpect which was de- 
nied to kings; and their perſons became ſacred, 
The magiſtrate had no power of inſpecting into 


F its 
hriſ⸗- 
Na- 
hern 


ſeeds their conduct, and they even evaded the watch- 
em- fulneſs of the civil law. Their tribunal eluded 
ndif- and even ſuperſeded all others. They found 


Lulity 
luced 
vhich 
d not 


means to introduce religion into every queſtion of 
law, and into all ſtate ON themſelves 
umpires or judges in every Cauſe. When faith 


ſpoke, every one liſtened in ſilent attention to its 


men. inexplicable oracles. Such was the infatuation of 
gland, thoſe dark ages, that the ſcandalous exceſſes of the 
ic di. clergy did not diminiſh their authority. | 

zculty 7 


THis 
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BOOK Tris authority was maintained by the immenſe 
XVII. riches the clergy had already acquired. As ſoon 
S—— as they had taught, that religion was preſerved 
principally by ſacrifices, and required firſt of al 
that of fortune and earthly poſſeſſions, the nobi- 

lity, who were ſole proprietors of all eſtates, em. 

ployed their ſlaves to build churches, and allotted 

their lands to the endowmen: of thoſe foundations, 

Kings gave to the church all that they had ex. 

torted from the people; and ſtripped themſelves 

to ſuch 2 degree, as even not to leave a ſufficiency 

for the payment of the army, or for defraying the 

other charges of government. Theſe deficiencies 

| were never made up by thoſe who were the cauſe 

of them. They were not concerned in any of the 

public expences. The payment of taxes with the 

revenues of the church would have been a facrilege, 

| and a proſtitution of holy things to profane pur- 
poſes. Such was the declaration of the clergy, 

and the laity believed them. The poſſeſſion of 

the third part of the feudal tenures in the king- 

„ dom, the free-will offerings of a deluded people, 
7 16 N A | and the large fees required for all prieſtly offices, 
„ did not ſatisfy the enormous avidity of the clergy, 
„ vi ever attentive to their own intereſt, They found 
I 1 in the old teſtament that by divine appointment 
10 they had an undoubted right to the tithes of the 
produce of the land. This claim was ſo readily 
admitted, that they extended it to the tithe of in- 


duſtry, of the profits on trade, of the wages of 
labourers, 
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labourers, of the pay of ſoldiers, and ſometimes BOOK 

of the ſalaries of placemen. XVII. 
Rows, which at firſt was a ſilent ſpectator a — 

theſe proceedings, and proudly enjoyed the ſuc- 

ceſs that attended the rich and haughty miniſters 

of à Saviour born in obſcurity, and condemned to 

an ignominious death, ſoon covered a ſhare in the 

ſpoils of England. The firſt ſtep ſhe :ook was to 

open a trade for relics, which were always uſhered 

in with ſome ſtriking miracle, and fold in propor- 

don to the credulity of the purchaſers. The great 

men, and even monarchs, were invited to go in 

W pilgrimage to the capital of the world, to purchaſe 

a place in heaven ſuitable to the rank they held on 

earth. The popes by degrees aſſumed the preſen- 

tation to church preferments, which at firſt they 

gave away, but afterwards fold. By theſe means 


pur- their tribunal rook cognizance of all eccleſiaſtical 
roy, cauſes, and in time they claimed a tenth of the 
n of revenues of the clergy, who themſelves levied the 


tenth of all the ſubſtance of the realm. 
Wren theſe pious extortions were carried as far 


Rices, as they poſſibly could be in England, Rome aſ- 
ere), il pired to the ſupreme authority over it. Her am- 
ound bitious deceit was covered with a ſacred vel]. 


| She ſapped the foundations of liberty, by employ- 
ing the influence of opinion only. This was ſet- 
| ting men at variance with themſelves, and avail- 
ing herſelf of their prejudices, in order to acquire 
an abſolute dominion over them. She uſurped 


che power of a deſpotic arbitrator between the 
Vor. V. | l ” altar 
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BOOK altar SHY the throne, between the: prince and his 
XVII. ſubjects, between one potentate and another, 
. kindled the flames of war with her ſpiritual 


| ſtances, England, which had ſo long withſtood 


Henry VIII. broke the ſcandalous dependence, 
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thunders. But ſhe wanted emiſſaries to ſpread the 
terror of her arms, and made choice of the monks 
for that purpoſe. The ſecular clergy, notwith- 
ſtanding their celibacy, which kept them from 
forming connections in the world, were ſtill at. 
tached to it by the ties of intereſt, often ſtronger 
than thoſe of blood. A ſet of men, ſecluded from 
ſociety by ſingular inſtitutions, which muſt incline 
them to fanaticiſm, and by a blind ſubmiſſion to 
the dictates of a foreign pontiff, were beſt adapted 
to ſecond the views of ſuch a ſovereign. Theſe MW 
vile and abject tools of ſuperſtition executed their | 
fatal employment ſucceſsfully, By their | intrigues, 
aſſiſted with the concurrence of favourable circum- 


the conquering arms of the ancient Roman em: 
pire, became tributary to modern Rome. 
AT length the paſſions and violent caprices of 


The abuſe of fo infamous a power had already 
opened the eyes of the nation, This prince ven- 
tured at once to ſhake off the authority of the 
pope, aboliſh monaſteries, and aſſume the ſupre- 
macy over his own church, 

Tnis open ſchiſm was followed by other alters 
tions in the reign of Edward, ſon and ſucceſſor to 
Henry. The religious opinions, which were then 
changing the face of Europe, wcre openly diſcuſſed. 


: | Joe: 
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Some- 
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Something was taken from every one; many doc- B O O K 
trines and rites of the old form of worſhip were re- XVII. 
tained ; and from theſe ſeveral ſyſtems or tenets, . 
aroſe a new communion, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the church of England. 
FL1zaBeTH, who completed this important 
work, found theory alone too ſubtle, and thought 
it moſt expedient to captivate the ſenſes, by the 
addition of ſome ceremonies. Her natural taſte 
for grandeur, and the deſire of putting a ſtop to 
the diſputes about points of doctrine, by entertain- 
ing the eye with the external parade of worſhip, 
inclined her to adopt a greater number of religious 
rites, But the was reſiramed by political conſide- 
rations, and was obliged to ſacrifice ſomething to 
the prejudices of a party that had raiſed her to the 
throne, and was able to maintain her upon it, 
Fax from ſuſpecting that James I. would exe- 
cute what Elizabeth had not even dared to at- 
tempt, it might be expected that he would rather 
have been inclined to reſtrain eccleſiaſtical rites 
and ceremonies : that prince, having been trained 
up in the principles of the preſpyterians, a ſect, 
which with much ſpiritual pride, affected great 
ſimplicity of drefs, gravity of manners, and au- 
ſterity of doQrine, which loved to ſpeak in ſcrip- 
ture phraſes, and gave none but icripture names 
to their children. One would have ſuppoſed that 
luch an education muſt have prejudiced the king 
againſt the outward pomp of the catholic worſhip, 
and every thing that bore any affinity to if. Bur 
EE | 1 2 the 
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B O O E the ſpirit of ſyſtem prevailed over the principles of 
XVII. education. Struck with the epiſcopal juriſdiction 
S—— which he found cſtabliſhed in England, and which 
he thought conformable to his own notions of civil 
government, he abandoned from conviction the 
early impreſſions he had received, and grew pal. 
ſionately fond of a hierarchy modelled upon the 
Political economy of a well conſtituted empire, 
Inſtigated by his enthuſiaſm, he wanted to 1ntro- 
duce this wonderful ſyſtem into Scotland, his na- 
tive country, and to engage a great many of the 
Engliſh, who ſtill diſſented to embrace it. He 
even intended to add the pomp of the moſt awful 
ceremonies to the majtic plan, if he could have 
carried his grand projects into execution. But 
the oppoſition he met with at firſt ſetting out, 
would not permit him to advance any further in 
his ſyſtem of reſormation. He contented himſelf 
with recommending to his fon to reſume his views, 
whenever the times ſhould furniſh a favourable op- 
portunity; and repreſented the preſbyterians to 
bim as alike dangerous to religion and to the 
throne. | 
CHARLES readily followed his advice, which 
was but too conformable to the principles of del- 
potiſm he had imbibed from Buckingham his fa- 
vourite, the moſt corrupt of men, and the cor- 
rupter of the courtiers. To pave the way to the 
revolution he was meditating, he promoted ſeveral 
biſhops to the higheſt Gignitics in the govern- 
ment, and ee on them molt of the offices 
that 
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that imparted a great ſhare of influence in all B o Oo K 
public meaſures. Theſe ambitiovs prelates, now XVII. 
become the maſters of a prince who had been Va 
weak: enough to be guided by the inſtigations of 
others, betrayed that ſpirit ſo frequent among the 
clergy, of exalting eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction under 
the ſhadow of the royal prerogative. They mul- 
tiplied the church ceremonies without end, under 
pretence of their being of apoſtolical inſtitution, 

and to enforce their obſervance, had recourſe ta 
acts of arbitrary power exerciſed by the king. It 
was evident that there was a ſettled deſign of re- 
ſtoring, in all its ſplendour, what the proteſtants 
called Romiſh idolatry, though the moſt violent 
means ſhould be neceſſary ro compaſs it. This 
projet gave the more umbrage, as it was ſup- 
ported by the prejudices and intrigues of a pre- 
ſumptuous queen, who had brought from France 
an immoderate paſſion for popery and arbitrary 
power, | | 

IT can ſcarce be imagined what acrimony theſe 

_ alarming ſuſpicions had railed in the minds of the 
people. Common prudence would have allowed 
time for the ferment to ſubſide. But the ſpirit cf 
fanaticiſm endeavoured even in thele troubleſome 
times to reſtore every thing to the unity of the 
church of England, which was become more 
odious to the diſſenters, fince ſo many cuſtoms 
had been introduced into it which they conſidered 
as ſuperſtitious. An order was iſſued, that both 
kingdoms ſhould conform to the worſhip and diſ- 

| cipline 
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B O O K cipline of the epiſcopal church. This law included, 
XVII. the preſbyterians, who then began to. be called. 
puritans, becauſe they vrofelled to take the pure 
and {imple word of God for the rule of their faith 
and practice. It was extended likewiſe to all the 
foreign Calviniſts that were in the kingdom, what- 
ever difference there might be in their opinions, 
This hierarchal worſhip was enjoined to the regi- 
ments, and trading companies diſperſed in the ſe- 
veral countries of Europe. The Engliſh ambaſl- 
ſadors were allo required to ſeparate from all com- 
munion with the foreign proteſtants, fo that Eng- 
Jand loſt all the influence the had abroad, as the 
head and ſupport of the retormation. 

In this fatal criſis, moſt of the puritans were 
divided between ſubmiſſion and oppoſition. Thoſe 
who would neither ſtoop to yield, nor take the 
pains to reſiſt, turned their views towards North- 
America, in ſearch of that civil and religious li- 
berty which their ungrateful country denied them. 
Their enemies, in order to have an opportunity of 
perſecuting them more at leiſure, attempted to 
preclude theſe devout fugitives from this aſylum, 
where they wanted to worſhip God in their own 

| way in a deſert land. Eight ſhips that lay at an- 
l | | chor in the Thames ready to fail, were ſtopped ; 
| | and Cromwell is ſaid to have been detained there 
| by that very king, whom he afterwards brought 
| | to the ſcaffold. Enthuſiaſm, however, ſtronger 

| than the rage of perſecution, ſurmounted every 
obſtacle ; 3 anc* that part of America was ſoon filled 


with 
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with preſbyterians. The ſatisfaction they enjoyed BOO K 
in their retreat, gradually induced all thoſe of xvII. 
their party to follow them, who were not ſo evil- — 
minded as to delight in the view of thoſe dreadful 
ſccnes, Which ſoon after made England a ſcene 
or blood and horror. Many were afterwards in- 
duced to remove thither in more peaceable times, 
with a view of advancing their fortunes. In a 
word, all Europe contributed greatly to increaſe 
| their population. Thouſands of unhappy men, 
opprefſed by the tyrar.ny- or intolerant ſpirit of 
their ſovereigns, took refuge in that hemilphere ; : 
concerning which we wall! now purſue our inqui- 
ries, and endeavour Benn we quit the ſubje& to 
throw ſome light upon it. 

IT 1s ſurpriſing that 6 little ſhould have been Are, 
known of the new world, for ſo long a time after the 614 and 
it was dilcovered. Barbarous ſoldiers and rapa- 9 
cious merchants were not proper perſons to give 
us juſt and clear notions of this hemiſphete.” It 
was the province of philoſophy alone to avail it- 
ſelf of the informations ſcattered in the accounts 
of voyagers and miſſionaries, in order to ſee Ame- 
rica ſuch as nature hath made it; and to find out 
its analogy to the reſt of the globe. 

Ir is now pretty certain that the new continent 
has not half the extent of ſurface that the old has. 
At the ſame time, the form of both is ſo ſingu- 
larly alike, that we might eaſily be inclined. to 
araw conſequences from this particular, if it were 
not ot al neceſſary to be upon our guard againſt 
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BOO E the ſpirit of ſyſtem which often ſtops us in our 
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XVII. reſearches after truth, and hinders us from attain- 
in it. ; 2 


Inx two continents ſeem to form as it were 
two broad tracts of land that begin from the arctic 


pole, and terminate at the tropic of Capricorn, 


divided on the eaſt and welt by the ocean that 
ſurrounds them. Whatever may be the ſtructure 
of theſe two continents, and the equality or ſym- 
metry of their form ; it is plain their equilibrium 


does not depend upon their poſition. It is the in- 


conſtancy of the ſea that conſtitutes the ſolid form 
of the earth. To fix the globe upon its baſis, it 
ſeemed neceſſary to have an element which, float- 
ing inceſſantly round our planet, might by its 
weight counterbalance all other ſubſtances, and 
by its fluidity reſtore that equilibrium which 
the conflict of the other elements might have 
diſturbed. Water by its natural fluctuation and 
weight, is the moſt proper element to preſerve 
the connection and balance of the ſeveral parts of 
the globe round its center. If our hemiſphere has 
a very wide extent of continent to the north, a 
maſs of water of equal weight at the oppoſite part 
will certainly produce an equilibrium, It under 
the tropics we have a rich country covered with 
men and animals; under the fame Jatitude Ame- 

rica will have a ſea filled with fiſh. While foreſts 
full of trees, bending with the largeſt fruits, 
quadrupeds of the greateſt ſize, the moſt populous 
nations, elephants and men are a load upon the 


ſurface 
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ſurface of the earth, and feem to abſorb all its B OO K 
fertiliy throughout the torrid zone; at both poles xviI. 
are found whales with innumerable multitudes of oP 


cods and herrings, clouds of inſects, and all the 
infinite and prodigious tribes that inhabit the ſeas, 
as it were to ſupport the axis. of the earth, and 
prevent its inclining or deviating to either fide : 
jt, indeed, elephants, whales, or men can be ſaid 
to have any weight on a globe, where all living 
creatures are but a tranGent modification of the 
earth that compoſes it. In a word the ocean rolls 
over this globe to faſhion it, in conformity to the 
general laws of gravity. Sometimes it covers a 
hemiſphere, a pole or a zone, which at other 
times it leaves bare; but in general it ſeems to af- 
fect the equator, more eſpecially as the cold of 
the poles in ſome meaſure counteracts that fluidity 
which is eſſential to it, and from which it receives 
all its power of motion. It is chiefly between the 
tropics that the fea extends itſelf and is agitated, 
and that it undergoes the greateſt change both in 
its regular and periodical motions, as well as in 
thole violent agitations occaſionally excited in it 
by tempeſtuous winds. The attraction of the 
ſun, and the fermentations occaſioned by its con- 
tinual heat in the torrid zone, mult have a very 
remarkable influence upon the ocean. The mo. 
tion of the moon adds a new force to this in- 
fluence, and the ſea, to conform itſelf to this dou- 
ble impulſe, muſl, ic ſhould ſeem, flow towards 


the equator, Nothing but the flatneſs of the 
| globe 
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B O © k globe at the poles can poſſibly account for that 
XVII. immenſe extent of water, that has hitherto con- 
—— cealed from us the lands near the ſouth pole; 
The ſea cannot ealily paſs the boundaries of the 
tropics, if the temperate and frozen Zones are not 
nearer the center of the earth than the torrid zone, 
It is the fea therefore that maintains an-equili- 
brium with the land, and diſpoſes the arrange- 
ment of the materials that compoſe it. One 
proof that the two analogous portions of land 
which the two continents of the globe preſent at 
firſt view are not effentially neceſſary to its con- 
formation, is, that the new hemiſphere has remain- 
ed covered with the waters of the ſea, a much 
longer time than the old. Beſides, if there is an 
evident ſimilarity between the two hemiſpheres, 
there are allo differences between them, which 
will perhaps deſtroy that _— we think we 
obſerve. | 
Wx we conſider the map of the world, and 
ſ-e the local correſpondence between the iſthmus 
oi Suez 2nd that of Panama, between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, between the Archt- 
pelago-of the Eaſt-Indies and that of the Ca- 
r:bbee iſlands, and between the mountains of Chil 
and thoſe of Monomotapa ; , we are {truck with the 
ſimilarity of the ſeveral forms this picture pre- 
ſents. Land ſeems on all ſides to be oppoſed to 
land, water to water, iſlands and peninſulas ſcat- 
tered by the hand of nature to ſerve as a counter- 
paiie, and the ſea by its fluctuation conſtantly 
maintain- 
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maintaining the balance of the whole. But if on B Oo O K. 
the other hand we compare the great extent of the XVII. 
Pacific ocean, which ſeparates the Eaſt and Weſ 


Indies, with the ſmall ſpace the Ocean occupies 
between the coaſt of Guinea and that of Brazil; 
the vaſt quantity of inhabited land to the North, 
with the little we know towards the South ; the. 
direction of the mountains of Tartary and Europe, 
which is from Eaſt to Weſt, with that of the Cor- 
deleras which run from North to South; the mind 
is in ſuipenſe, and we have the mortification to ſee 
the order and ſymmetry vaniſh with which we had 
embelliſned our ſyſtem of the earth. The obſer- 
ver is ſtill more diſpleaſed with his conjectures, 
when he conſiders the immenſe height of the 
mouatains of Peru. He is then aſtoniſhed to ſee 
a continent ſo recent, and yet ſo elevated, the ſea 
ſo much below the tops of theſe mountains, and 
yet ſo recently come down from the lands that 
ſeemed to be effectually defended from. its attacks 
by thoſe tremendous bulwarks. It is, however, 
an undeniable fact, that both continents of the new 
hemiſphere have been covered with the ſea. The 
ar and the land confirm this truth. | 

Tax rivers which in America are wider and of 
greater extent; the immenſe foreſts to the South; 
the ſpacious lakes and vaſt moraſſes to the North; 
the almoſt eternal ſnows between the tropics; few 
of thoſe pure ſands that ſeem to be the remains of 
an exhauſted ground; no men entirely black; ve- 
ry fair people under the line; a cool and mild air 
in 
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BOO k in the ſame latitude as the ſultry and uninhabitable 
XV11. parts of Africa; a frozen and ſevere climate un- 
cen the ſame paralle] as our temperate climates ; 


and laſtly, a difference of ten or twelve degrees, 
in the temperature of the old and new hemiſpheres; 
| theſe are ſo many tokens of a world that is [till 1 in 
its infancy. | 

Wu ſhould the continent of America be much 
warmer and much colder in proportion than that 
of Europe, if it were not for the moiſture the 
ocean has left behind, in quitting it long after our 
continent was peopled? Nothing but the ſea can 
poſſibly have prevented Mexico trom being inha- 
bited as early as Afia. If the waters that till 
moiſten the bowels of the earth in the new hemiſ- 
phere' had not covered its ſurface, the woods would 
very eaſily have been cut down, the fens drained, 
a ſoft and watery ſoil would have been made firm, 
by ftirring up, and expoſing to the rays of the 
ſun, a free paſſage would have been open to the 
winds, and dikes raiſed along the rivers : in ſhort, 
the climate would have been totally altered by this 
time. But a rude and unpeopled hemiſphere de- 
notes a recent world ; when the ſea, about its coaſts, 
ſtill Rows obſcurely in its channels. A leſs ſcorch- 
ing ſun, more plentiful rains, and thicker vapours 
more diſpoſed to ſtagnate, are evident marks of 
the decay or the infancy of nature. 


Tux difference of climate, ariſivg from the wa- 
ters having lain ſo long on the ground in America, 
could not but have a great influence on men and 

animals. 
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animals. From this diverſity of cauſes, mull ne-BOOK 
ceſſarily ariſe a very great diverſity of effects. Ac- XVII. 
cordingly we ſee more ſpecies of animals by two "Va 


thirds, in the old continent than in the new ; ani- 
mals of the ſame kind conſiderably larger; mon- 
ſters that are become more ſavage and fierce, as the 
countries have become more inhabited. On the 
other hand, nature ſeems to have ſtrangely neglect- 
ed the new world. The men have leſs ſtrength and 
leſs courage; no beard and no hair; they have 
les appearances of manhood ; and are but little 
ſuſceptible of the lively and powerful ſentiment 
of love, which is the principle of every attach- 
ment, the firſt inſtinct, the firſt band of ſociety, 
without which all other artificial ties have neither 
energy nor duration. The women who are ſtill 
more weak, are neither favourably treated by na- 
ture nor by the men, who have bur little love for 
them, and conſider them merely as ſubſervient ro 
their will: they rather ſacrifice them to their indo- 
lence, than conſecrate them to their pleaſures. This 
indolence is the great delight and ſupreme fclicity 
of the Americans, of which the women are the 
victims from the continual labours impoſed upon 
them. It muſt, however, be confeſſed that in 
America, as in all other parts, the men, when 
they have ſentenced the women to-work, have been 
ſo equitable as to take upon themſelves the perils 
of war, together with the toils of hunting and 
fiſning. But their indifference for the ſex, which 
nature has intruſted with the care of multiplying 


(1e 
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B O O K the ſpecies, implies an imperfeQion in their or- 
XVIT. gans, a fort of ſtate of childhood in the people of 
America, ſimilar to that of the people in our con. 
tinent who are not yet arrived to the age of pu- 
berty. This ſeems to be a natural defect prevail- 
ing in the continent of America, which is an indi. 
cation of its being a new country. 
Bur if the Americans are a new people, are 
they a race of men originally diſtinct from thoſe 
who cover the face of the old world ? This is a 
queſtion which ought not to be too haſtily de- 
cided. The origin of the population of America 
is involved in inextricable difficulties. If we aſſert 
that the Greenlanders firſt came from Norway, 
and then went over to the coaſt of Labrador; 
others will tell us it is more natural to ſuppoſe 
that the Greenlanders are ſprung from the Eſqui- 
maux, to whom they bear a greater reſemblance 
than to the Europeans. If we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that California was peopled from Kamtſchatka, it 
may be aſked what motive or what chance could 
have led the Tartars to the north-welt of America. 
Yer it is imagined to be from Greenland or from 
Kamtſchatka that the inhabitants of the old world 
muſt have gone over to the new, as it is by thoſe 
two countries that the two continents are connect- 
ed, or at leaſt approach neareſt to one another. 
Beſides, how can we conceive that in America the 
torrid zone can have been peopled from one of 
the frozen zones? Population will indeed ſpread 
from north to ſouth, but it muſt naturally have 


begun 
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begun under the equator, where life i is cheriſhed ; OO 


by n If the people of America could not xvII. 


come from our continent, and yet appear to be a — 


new race, we muſt have recourſe to the flood, 
which is the ſource and the ſolution of all difficul- 
ties in the hiſtory of nations. 


LET us ſuppoſe that the ſea having overflowed 


the other hemiſphere, its old inhabitants took re- 


fuge upon the Apalachian mountains, and the 
Cordeleras, which are far higher than our mount 


Ararat, But how could they have lived up- 


on thoſe heights, covered with ſnow, and fſur- 
rounded with waters? How is it poſſible that men 


who had breathed in a pure and delightful cli- 


mate, could have ſurvived the miſeries of want, 
the inclemency of atainted atmoſphere, and thoſe 
numberleſs calamities, which mult be the unavoid- 
able conſequences of a deluge? How will the race 
bave been preſerved and propagated in thoſe 
times of general calamity, and in the miſerable 
ages that muſt have ſucceeded ? Notwithſtanding 
all tkeſe objections, we muſt allow that America 
has been peopled from theſe wretched remains of 


the great devaſtation, Every thing carries the 


veſtiges of a malady, of which the human race 
ſtill feels the effects. The ruin of that world is 
ſtill imprinted on its inhabitants. They are a ſpe- 
cies of men degraded and degenerated in their na- 
tural conſtitution, in their ſtature, in their way of 
life, and in their underſtanding, which is but littie 
advanced in all the arts of civilization, A dam- 


per 
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B O O k per air, and a more marſhy ground, muſt neceſ- 
* xvil. larily have infected the firſt principles of the ſub- 
——— ſiſtence and increaſe of mankind. It muſt have 
required ſome ages to reſtore population, and ſtill 
a greater number before the ground could be ſet- 
tled and dried, fo as to be fit for tillage, and for 
the foundation of buildings. The air muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be purified before the ſky could clear, 
and the ſky muſt neceſſarily be clear before the 
earth could be rendered habitable. The imper- 
fection therefore of nature in America is not fo 
much a proof of its recent origin, as of its rege- 
neration. It was probably peopled at the fame 
time as the other hemiſphere, but may have been 
overflown later. The large foſſil bones that are 
found under ground in America, ſhew that it had 
formerly elephants, rhinoceros, and other enor- 
mous quadrupeds, which have ſince diſappeared 
in thoſe regions. The gold and ſilver mines that 
are found juſt below the ſurface, are ſigns of a 
very ancient revolution of the globe, but later 
than thoſe that have overturned our hemiſphere. 
Sup POSE America had, by ſome means or other 
been reptopled by our roving hords, that period 
would have been ſo remote, that it would ſtill give 
great antiquity to the inhabitants of that hemiſ- 
phere. Three or four centuries will not then be 
ſufficient to allow for the foundation of the em- 
pires of Mexico and Peru; for though we find no 
trace in theſe countries of our arts, or of the opi- 
nions and cuſtoms that prevail in other parts of the 
| glove, 
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globe, yet we have found a police and a fſoctetyB OO K 
eſtabliſned inventions and practices which, though xvII. 
they did not ſhew any marks of times anterior 6 
the deluge, yet they implied a long ſeries of ages 
ſubſequent to this cataſtrophe, For, though in 

Mexico, as in Egypt, a country ſurrounded with 

waters, mountains, and other invincible obſtacles, 

muſt have forced the men incloſed in it to unite 

after a time, though they might at firſt deſtroy 

each other in continual and bloody wars; yet it 

was only in proceſs of time that they could invent 

and eſtabliſh a worſhip and legiſlation, which they 

could not, poſſibly, have borrowed from remote 

times or countries, It required a great number 

of ages to render familiar the ſingle art of ſpeech, 

and that of writing, though but in hieroglyphics, to 

a whole nation unconnected with any other, and 

which muſt itſelf have created both thoſe arts, than 

it would take up days to perfect a child in them- 

Ages bear not the ſame proportion to the whole 

race as years do to individuals. The whole race 

is to occupy a vaſt field, both as to ſpace and du- 

ration, while the individuals have only ſome mo- 

ments or inſtants of time to fill up, or rather to 

run over. The likeneſs and uniformity obſerv- 

able in the features and manners of the Ame- 

rican nations, plainly ſhew that they are not ſo an- 

cient as thoſe of our continent which differ ſo much 


0 from each other; but at the ſame time this cir- 
1- cumſtance ſeems to confirm that they did not pro. 
ie ceed from any foreign hemiſphere, with which 
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B © © K they have no kind of affinity that can indicate an 
XVLI. iinmediate deſcent. | 
by Pl ou WHraTEVER may be the caſe with regard to their 
ſon be- origin or their antiquity, which are both uncer- 
„een tain, it is perhaps a more intereſting object of in- 
Nele and quiry, whether thoſe untutored nations are more 
= or leſs happy than our civilized people. Let us, 
therefore, examine whether the condition of tude 
man left to mere animal inſtinct, who paſſes every 
day of his life in hunting, feeding, .producing his 
ſpecies, and repoling himſelf, is better or worſe 
than the condition of that wonderful being, who 
makes his bed of down, ſpins and weaves the thread 
of the ſilk- worm to clothe himſelf, has exchanged 
the cave his original abode, for a palace, and has 
varied his indulgences and his wants in a ene 


different Ways. 


IT is in the nature of man that we muſt look 
for his means of happineſs. What does he want 
to be as happy as he can be? Preſent ſubſiſtence; 
and, if he thinks of futurity, the hopes and cer- 
tainty of enjoying that blefling. The ſavage, who 
has not been driven into and confined within the 
frigid zones by civilized ſocieties, is not in want of 
this firtt ot neceſſaries. If he lays in no ſtores, it 
is becauſe the earth and the fea are reſervoirs al- 
ways open to ſupply his wants. Fiſh and game 
are to be had all the year, and will ſupply the 
want of fertility in the dead ſeaſons. The ſavage 
has no houſe, well ſecured from the acceſs of the 
extern al air, or commodious fire- places; but his 


furs 
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furs anſwer all the purpoſes of the roof, the gar- B O O K 
ment and the ſtove. He works but for his own XVII. 
benefit, ſſeeps when he is weary, and is a ſtranger . 
to watchings and reſtleſs nights. War is a matter 
of choice to him. Danger, like labour, is a con- 
dition of his nature, not a profeſſion annexed to 
his birth, a national duty, not a domeſtic ſervi- 
tude. The ſavage is ſerious but not melancholy ; 
and his countenance ſeldom bears the impreſſion 
of thoſe paſſions and diſorders that leave ſuch 
| ſhocking and fatal marks on ours. He cannot 
feel the want of what he does not defire, nor can 
he deſire what he is ignorant of. Moſt of the 
conveniencies of life are remedies for evils he dos 
not feel, Pleaſure is the mode of ſatisfying appe- 
tites which his ſenſes are unacquainted with. He 
ſeldom experiences any of that wearineſs that ariſes 
from unſatisfied deſires, or that emptineſs and un- 
ealineſs of mind that 1s the offspring of prejudice 
and vanity. In a word, the ſavage is ſubject to 
none but natural evils. | | 
BuT what greater happineſs than this does the 
civilized man enjoy? His food is inore whole- 
{ome and delicate than that of the ſavage. He 
has ſofter clothes, and a habitation better ſecured 
againſt the inclemencies of the weather. But the 
common-people, who are to be the ſupport and 
baſis of civil fociety, thoſe numbers of men who 
in all ftates bear the burden of hard labour, can- 
not be ſaid to live happy, either in thoſe empires 
where the conſequences of war and the imperfec- 
K 2 tion 
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B O O K tion of the police has reduced them to a ſtate of 

XVII. ſlavery, or in thoſe governments where the pro- 

—— egreſs of luxury and policy has reduced them to a 
ſtate of ſervitude. The mixt governments ſeem 
to preſent ſome profpects of happineſs under the 
protection of liberty; but this happineſs is pur- 
chaſed by the moſt ſanguinary exertions, which 
repel tyranny for a time only that it may fall the 
heavier upon the devoted nation, ſooner or later 
doomed to oppreſſion. Obſerve how Caligula 
and Nero revenged the expulſions of the Tarquins, 
and the death of Cæſar. 

Tyx ANN, we are told, is the work of tlie peo- 
ple, and not of kings. But if ſo, why do they 
ſuffer it? Why do they not repel the encroach- 
ments of deſpotiſm; and while it employs violence 
and artifice to enſlave all the faculties of men, 
why do they not. oppoſe it with all their pow- 
ers? But is it lawful to murmur and complain un- 
der the rod of the oppreſſor? Will it not exaſpe- 
rate and provoke him to purſue the victim to 
death? The complaints of flaves he calls rebelli- 
on, and they are to be ſtifled in a dungeon, arid 
ſometimes put an end to on a ſcaffold. The 
man who ſhould affert the rights of man 
would periſh in negle& and infamy. Tyranny, 
therefore, muſt be endured, under the name of 
authority. 
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Ix fo to what outrages is not the civilized man 
expoled ! If he is poſſeſſed of any property, he 
knows not how far he Wy: call it his own, 

when 
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when he muſt divide the produce between theBooKk 
courtier who may attack his eſtate, the lawyer who XV11. 
mult be paid for teaching him how to preſerve ie; 
the ſoldier who may lay it waſte, and the collector 

who comes to levy unlimitted taxes. If he has no 
property, how can he be aſſured of a permanent 
ſubliſtence ? What ſpecies of induſtry is ſecured 

againſt the viciſſitudes of fortune, and the encroach- 

ments of government ? 

In the foreſts of America, if there is a a ſcarcity 
in the north, the ſavages bend their courſe to the 
ſouth. The wind or the ſun will drive a wander- 
ing clan to more temperate climates. Bur if in 
our civilized ſtates, confined within gates, and re- 
ſtrained within certain limits, famine, war, or peſ- 
tilence ſhould conſume an empire, it 1s a priſon 
where all muſt expe& to periſh in miſery, or in 

the horrors of ſlaughter. The man who is unfor- 

tunately born there is compelled to endure all ex- 

tortions, all the ſeverities, that the inclemeny cf 

the ſeaſons and the injuſtice of government may 
bring upon him. 

In our provinces, the vaſſal, or free mercenary 
digs and ploughs the whole year round, lands that 
are not his own, and whoſe produce does not 
belong to him, and be is even happy, if his la- 
bour procures him a ſhare of the crops he has ſown 
znd reaped, Obſerved and harraſſed by a hard 
and reſtleſs landlord, who grudges him the very 
ſtraw on which he reſts his weary limbs, the wretch 
is daily expoſed to diſeaſes which joined to his po- 

K 3 . verty, 
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B O O E verty, make him wiſh for death, rather than for 

XVII. an expenſive cure, followed by infirmities and toil, 

Whether tenant or ſubject, he is doubly a ſlave; if 

he has a few acres, his lord comes and gathers 

them where he has not ſown ; if he is worth but a 

yoke of oxen or a pair of horſes, he muſt employ 

them in the public ſervice; if he has nothing but 

his perſon the prince takes him for a ſoldier. Eve- 

ry where he meets with maſters, and always with 

oppreſſion. + 

In our cities, the workman and the artiſt who 

have no manufacture of their own are at the mer- 

cy of greedy and idle maſters, who, by the privi- 

lege of monopoly, have purchaſed of government 

a power of making induſtry work for nothing, and 

of ſelling its labours at a very high price. The 

lower claſs have no more than the ſight of that 

luxury of which they are doubly the victims, by 

the watchings and fatigues it occaſions them, and 

by the inſolence of the pomp that humiliates and 
oppreſſes them. 


Even ſuppoſing that the dangerous labours of 
our quarries, mines and forges, with all the arts 
that are performed by fire, and that the perils 
which navigation and commerce expoſe us to, were 
leſs pernicious than the roving life of the ſavages, 
who live vpon hunting and fiſhing : ſuppoſe that 
men who are ever lamenting the ſorrows and at- 
fronts that ariſe merely from opinion, are leſs un- 
happy than the ſavages, who never ſhed a tear in 
the moſt excruciating tortures; there would ſtill 
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remain a wide difference between the fate of the BO OK. 
civilized man and the wild Indian, a difference XVII. 
entirely to the di ſadvantage eiae. This. 


is the injuſtice that FER in the partial diſtribu- 
tion of fortunes and ſtations; an inequality Which 
is at once the effect and the cauſe of oppreſſion. 
Ix vain does cuſtom, prejudice, ignorance and 
hard labour ſtupify the lower claſs of mankind, ſo 
as to render them inſenſible of their degradation; 
neither religion nor morality can hinder them from 
ſeeing we feeling the injuſtice of the arrange- 
ments of policy in the diſtribution of good and 
evil How often have we heard the poor man 
expoſtulating with heaven, and aſking what he 
had done; that he ſhould deſerve to be born in 


an indigent and dependent ſtation? Even if great 


conflitis were inſeparable from the more exaked 
ations, which might be ſufficient to balance all 
the advantages and all the ſuperiority that the 
ſocial ſtate claims over the ſtate of nature, ſtill the 
obſcure - man, who is unacquainted with thoſe 
conflicts, ſees nothing in a high rank, but that af- 
fuence which is the cauſe of his own poverty. He 
envies the rich man thoſe pleaſures to which he 
s ſo accuſtomed, that he has loſt all reliſh for 
them. What domeſtic can have a real affection 
for his maſter, or what is the attachment of a ſer- 
vant? Was ever prince truly beloved by his cour- 
tiers, even when he was hated by his ſubjects? If 


we prefer our condition to that of the ſavages, it 


is becauſe civil life has made us incapable of bear- 
K 4 ing 
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Book ing ſome natural hardſhips which the lavage is 
XVII. more expoſed to than we are, and becauſe we are 
——I— attached to ſome indulgences that cuſtom has made 

neceſſary to us. Even in the vigour of life, a ci. 
vilized man may accuſtom himſelf to live among 
ſavages, and return to the ſtate of nature. We 
have an inſtance of this in that Scotchman who 
was caſt away on the iſland of Fernandez, where 
he lived alone, and was happy as ſoon as he was ſo 
taken up with ſupplying his wants, as to forget his 
own country, his language, his name, and even 
the articulation of words. After four years, he 
felt himfelf eaſed of the burden of ſocial life, when 
he had loſt all reflection or thought of the paſt, 
and all anxicty for the future. | 
LasTLy, the conſciouſneſs of independence be- 
ing one of the firſt inſtincts in man, he who en- 
Joys this primitive right, with a moral certainty 
of a competent ſubſiſtence is incomparably happier 
than the rich man, reſtrained by laws, maſters, 
prejudices and faſhions, which inceſſantly remind 
him of the loſs of his liberty. To campare th: 
fl ſtate of the ſavages to that of children, is 10 
| decide at once the queſtion that has been ſo warm- 
Jy debated by philoſophers, concerning the advan- 
F4 tages of the ſtate of nature above thoſe of ſccial 
[ life. Children, notwithſtanding the reſtraints of 
education, are in the happieſt age of human life. 
Their habitual chearfulneſs, when they are not 
[| under the {choolmaſter's rod, is the ſureſt indica- 
| tion of the happineſs they feel. After all, a ſingle 
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word may determine this great queſtion. Let us BOOK 
aſk the civilized man whether he is happy: and xv1l. 
the ſavage whether he is unhappy. If they ban 
anſwer in the negative, the diſpute at an end. 
Ye civilized nations, this parallel muſt certainly 
be mortifying to you! but you cannot too ſtrongly 


| feel the weight of the calamities under which you 


are oppreſſed. The more painful this ſenſation is, 
the more will it awaken your attention to the true 
cauſes of your ſufferings. You may at laſt be 
convinced that they proceed from the confuſion of 
your opinions, from the defects of your political 
conſtitutions, and from capricious laws, which are 
in continual oppoſition to the laws of nature. 

AFTER this inquiry into the moral ſtate of the 
Americans, let us return to the natural ſtate of 
their country. Let us ſee what it was before the 
arrival of the Engliſh, and what it is become 
under their dominion. 

Taz firſt Engliſhmen who went over to Ame- In what 


ſtate the 
rica to ſettle colonies, found immenſe foreſts. Englith 

foun 
The vaſt trees that grew up to the clouds, were North 
Amer! 
ſo ſurrounded with creeping plants, that they aud at 
could not be approached. The wild beaſts made they have 


one that, 
tneſe woods ſtill more inaceſſable. A few ſavages 


only were met with, clothed with che ſkins of thoſe _ 
monſters. The human race, thinly ſcattered, 
7 83 

fled from each other, or purſued only with intent 
to deſtroy. The earth ſeemed uſeleſs to man, 
and its powers were not exerted ſo much for his 
ſopport, as in the breeding of animals, more obe- 
dient 
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BOOK dient to the laws of nature. It produced ſponta. 
XVII. neouſly without aſſiſtance and without direction; 
—— it yielded all its bounties with uncontrouled pro- 


fulion for the benefit of all, not for the pleaſures 
or conveniencies of one ſpecies of beings. The 
rivers in one place glided freely through the fo- 
reſts, in another, ſcattered their unruffled Waters 
in a wide moraſs, from whence iſſuing in various 
{treams they formed a multitude of iſlands, en- 


compaſſed with their channels. Spring was re- 


newed from the decay of autumn. The withered 
leaves rotting at the foot of the trees, ſupplied 
them with freſh ſap to enable them to ſhoot out 
new bloſſoms. The hollow trunks of trees af. 
forded a retreat to prodigious numbers of birds. 
The fea, daſhing againſt the coaſts, and indent- 
ing the gulphs, threw up ſhoals of amphibious 
monſters, - enorn.ous whales, crabs and turtles, 
that {ported uncontrouled on the deſert ſhores, 
There nature exerted her plaſtic power, inceilantly 


producing the gigantic inhabitants of the ocean, 


and aſſerting the freedom of the earth and the 
ſca. 

Bur man appeared, and imm ediately changed 
the face of North America. He introduced jym- 
metry, by the aſſiſtance of all the inſtruments of 
art. The imncnctravle woods were inſtantly 
Cleared, and made room for commodious habita- 
tions. The wird beaſts were driven away, and 
flocks of domeſtic animals ſupplied their place; 
while thorns and briars made way for rich har veſts. 

The 
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The waters forſook part of their domain, and B O O K 
were drained off into the interior parts of the land, XVII. 
or into the ſea, by deep canals. The coaſts were . 
covered with towns, and the bays with ſhips; and 

thus the new world, like the old, became ſubject 

to man, What powerful engines have raiſed that 
wonderful ſtructure of European induſtry and po- 

licy ? Let us reſume the particulars. In the re- 

moteſt part ſtands a ſolitary ſpot, diſtinct from the 

whole, and which is called Hudſon's bay. | 
Tais bay, of about ten degrees in length, is Climate of 


0 i ; Hudſon's 
formed by the ocean in the diſtant and northern bay, and 
Jt cultoms of 


parts of America, The Breadth of the entrance it inhabi- 
is about fix leagues, but it is only to be attempted u er 
from the beginning of July to the end of Sep- ried on 
tember, and is even then rather dangerous. This ee 
danger ariſes from mountains of ice, ſome of 
which are ſaid to be from 15 to 18 hundred feet 
thick, and which having been produced by win- 
ters of five or fix years duration in little gulphs 
conſtantly filled with ſnow, are forced out of them 
by north-weſt winds, or by ſome other extraordi- 
nary cauſe. The beft way of avoiding them 1s to 
keep as near as poſſible to the northern coaſt, 
which muſt neceſſarily be leſs obſtructed and moſt 
free by the natural directions of both winds and 
currents, 
Tar north-weſt wind, which blows almoſt con- 
ſtantly in winter, and very often in ſummer, fre- 
quently raiſes violent ſtorms within the bay itſelf, 
Which is rendered ftill more dangerous by the 
number 


110 


B O O k number of ſhoals that are found there. Happily, 
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XVII. however, ſmall groups of iſlands are met with at 
—— rent diſtances, which are of a ſufficient height 


to afford a ſhelter from the ſtorm. Beſide theſe 
ſmall Archipelagoes, there are in many places 
large piles of bare rock. Except the Alga Ma- 
rina, the bay produces as few vegetables as the 
other northern ſeas. | 
TrrovcnovurT all the countries ſurrounding this 
bay, the ſun never riſes or ſets without forming a 
great cone of light; this phœnomenon is ſuc. 
ceeded by the Aurora Borealis, which tinges the 
hemiſphere with coloured rays of ſuch a brilliancy, 
that the ſplendour of them is not effaced even by 
that of the full moon. Notwitkſtanding this 
there is ſeldom a bright ſky. In ſpring and au- 
tumn, the air is always filled with thick fogs, and 
in winter, with an infinite number of ſmall icicles, 
Though he heats in the ſummer are pretty conſi- 
derable for ſix weeks or two months, there is ſel- 
dom any thunder or lightning, owing, no doubt, 
to the great diſperſion of the ſulphureous exhala- 
tions, which, however, are ſometimes ſet en fire 
by the Aurora Borealis; and this light flame con- 
fumes the barks of the trees, but leaves their 

trunks untouched, | 
Or E of the effects of the extreme cold or ſnow 
that prevails in this climate, is that of turning 
thoſe animals white in winter, which are naturally 
brown or grey. Nature has beſtowed upon them 
all, ſoft, long and thick furs, the hair of which 
falls 
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{ills off as the weather grows milder. In moſt of B OO K 
theſe quadrupeds, the feet, the tail, the ears, and XVII. 
genenerally ſpeaking all thoſe parts in which the — 


circulation is flower, becauſe they are the moſt 


| remote from the heart, are extremely ſhort. 


Wherever they happen to be ſomething longer, 
they are proportionably well covered. Under this 
gloomy ſky, all liquors become ſolid by freezing, 
and break the veſſels they are in. Even ſpirit of 
wine loſes its fluidity, It is not uncommon to ſee 
fragments of large rocks looſened and detached 
from the great maſs, by the force of the froſt. 
All theſe phœnomena, common enough during 
the whole winter, are much more terrible at the 
new and full moon, which in theſe regions has'an 
influence upon the weather, the cauſes of which 
are not known. 

In this frozen zone, iron, lead, copper, mar- 
ble, and a ſubſtance reſembling ſea coal, have 
been diſcovered. In other reſpects, the ſoil is ex- 
tremely barren. Except the coaſts, which are for 
the moſt part marſhy, and produce a little graſs 
and ſome ſoft wood, the reſt of the country af- 
tords nothing but very high moſs and a few weak 
ſhrubs very thinly ſcattered. 

Tuis deficiency in nature extends itſelf to every 
thing. The human race are few in number, and 
there are ſcarce any perſons above four feet high. 
Their heads bear the ſame enormous proportion to 
the reſt of their bodies, as thoſe of children do. 
The ſmallneſs of their feet makes them aukward 

and 
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Bookand tottering in their gait. Small hands and à 
XVII. round mouth, which in Europe are reckoned a 
—— beauty, ſeem almoſt a deformity in theſe people, 
becauſe we ſee nothing here but the effects of a 
weak organization, and of a cold climate, that 
contracts and reſtrains the principles of growth, 
and is fatal ro progreſs of animal as well as of 
vegetable life. All the men, even the youngeſt 
of them, though they have neither hair nor beard, 
have the appearance of being old. This 1s partly 
occaſioned from the formation of their lower lip, 
which is thick, fleſhy, and projecting beyond the 
upper. Such are the Eſquimaux, which inhabit 
not only the coaſt of Labrador, from whence they 
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Wl | have taken their name, but likewiſe all that tract 
1 of country, which extends from the point of Belle- 
| 4 Iſle to the moſt northern parts of America, 
1 Tus inhabitants of Hudſon's bay have, like the 


Greenlanders, a flat face with ſhort but not flat- 
1 tened noſes, the pupil yellow and the iris black, 
i Their women have marks of deformity peculiar to 
their ſex, among others very long and flabby 
| breaſts. This defect, which is not natural, ariſes 
| from their cuſtom of giving ſuck to their children 
l till they are five or ſix years old. As they often 
| | carry them at their backs, the children pull their 
14 mother's breaſts forcibly, and almoſt ſupport them- 
ſelves by them. 

IT is not true that there are hords of the Lſqui- 
maux entirely black, as has been ſuppoſed, and 
1 then accounted for, nor that they live under 
418 | ground. 
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K ground. : How ſhould they dig into a ſoil, which B oo K 
, the cold renders harder than ſtone? How is it poſ- xVII. 
Gy fble they ſhould live caverns where they would 
. be infallibly drowned by the firſt melting of the 
q ſnows ? | | 
= Ir is, however, certain, that they ſpend the. 
# winter under huts haſtily built with flints joined 
8 together with cements of ice, where they live 
0 without any other fire but that of a lamp hung in 
5 the middle of the ſhed, for the purpoſe of dreſſing 
4 their game and the fiſh they feed upon. The 
bir heat of their blood, and of their breath, added to 
= the vapour ariſing from this ſmall flame, is ſuf- 
af | ficient to make their huts as hot as ſtoves. 
le, Tu Eſquimaux dwell conſtantly upon the ſea, 
which ſupplies them with all their proviſions. 
2% Both their conſtitution and complexion partake of 
5 the quality of their food. The fleſh of the ſeal is 
* their food, and the oil of the whale is their drink, 
A which produces in them all an olive complexion, 
bby a ſtrong ſmell of fiſh, an oily and tenactous ſwear, 
mw and ſometimes a fort of ſcaly leproſy. This is, 
. Probably, the reaſon why the mothers have the 
* lame cuſtom, as the bears, of licking their young 
bei ones. | 
RY Taese people, weak and degraded by nature, 


are notwithſtanding moſt intrepid upon a ſea that 
18 conſtantly dangerous. In boats made and ſowed 


together hke ſo many Borachios, but at the ſame 
oder time fo well cloſed, that it is impoſſible for the 
und- water to penetrate them, they follow the ſhoals of 


herrings 
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BOOK berrings through the whole of their polar emigra- 
XV11. tions, and attack the whales and ſeals at the peril 
of their lives: One ſtroke of the whale's tail is 
ſufficient to. drown a hundred of them, and the 
feal is armed with teeth ro devour thole he cannot 
drown; but the hunger of the Eſquimavx is ſupe- 
rior to the rage of theſe monſters. © They have an 
inordinate deſire for the whale's oil, which is ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve the heat in their ſtomachs, and 
defend them from the ſeverity of the cold. Indeed 
whales, men, birds, and all the quadrupeds and 
fiſh of the north are ſupplied by nature with a 
quantity of fat which prevents the muſcles from 
freezing, and the blood from coagulating. Every 
thing in theſe artic regions is either oily or Sum- 

my, and even the trees are reſinous. 
Tune Eſquimaux are notwithſtanding ſubject to 
two fatal diſorders, the ſcurvy and the loſs of 
14 ſight. The continuation of the ſnows on the 
| ground, joined to the reverberation of the rays of 
the ſun on the ice, dazzle their eyes in fuch'a 
BY manner, that they are almoſt conſtantly obliged 
to wear ſhades made of very thin wood, through 
which ſmall apartures for the light are bored with 
fiſh-bones. Doomed to a ſix- months night, they 
never fee the fun but obliquely, and then it ſeems 
rather to blind them than to give them light: 
Sight, the moſt delightful bleſſing of nature, is a 
| fatal gift to them, and they are e generally deprived 
FF? of it Then young. | N 
1 „ ee en 
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A STILL more cruel evil, which is the ſcurvy, Book 


| conſumes them by ſlow degrees. It inſinuates it- xvII. 
| ſelf into their blood, changes, thickens and im 


poveriſhes the whole mals. The fogs of the ſea, 
which they inſpire, the denſe and inelaftic air they 
breathe in their huts, which exclude all commu- 
nication with the external air, the continued and 
tedious inactivity of their winters, a mode of life 
alternately roving and ſedentary, in a word every 
circumſtance ſerves to increale this dreadful illneſs ; 


which in a little time becomes contagious, and 


ſpreading itſelf throughout their habitations, is 
allo probably entailed upon their poſterity, 
Notwithſtanding theſe inconveniencies, the Eſ- 
quimaux is fo paſſionately fond of his country, that 
no inhabitant of the moſt favoured ſpot under 
heaven quits it with more reluctance than he does 
his frozen deſerts. One of the reaſons of this may 
be that he finds it difficult to breathe in a ſofter 
and more temperate climate. The ſky of Am- 
ſterdam, Copenhagen, and London, though con- 
ſtantly obſcured by thick and fetid vapours, is too 
clear for an Eſquimaux. Perhaps too, there may 
be ſomething in the change of life and manners ſtill 
more unfavourable to the health of ſavages than the , 
climate. It is not impoſſible but that the delights 
of an European may be poiſon to the Eſquimaux. 
SUCH were the inhabitants of the country diſ- 


covered in 1610 by Henry Hudſon. This intre- 


pid mariner in ſearching after a north-weſt pal- 
age to the ſouth · ſeas, diſcovered three ſtreights, 
You. YT; L through 
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BE OO K through which he hoped to lind cut a new way to 
xVII. Afia by America. He ſailed boldly into the midſt 
of the new gulph, and was preparing to explore 


all its parts, when his treacherous crew put him 
into the long boat, with ſeven others, and left 
him without either arms or proviſions expoſed to 
all the dangers both of ſea and land. The barba- 
r:ans who refuſed him the necefſaries of life could 
et, however, rob him of the honour of the gif 
covery; and the bay which he firſt found our t vill 
ever be called by his name. hie 
Tre miſcrics of the civil war which followed 
ſoon after, had, however, made the Engliſh for- 
cet this diſlant country, which had nothing to at. 
tract them. A ſucceſſion of more quiet times h ha ad 
not vet induced them to attend to it, when 'Gro: 
ſeillers and Radiſſon, two French Canadians, 'hiy- 
ing mer with ſome diſcontent at home, informed 
the Engliſh who were engaged in repairing the 
miſchicfs of diſcord by trace, of the profits ariſing 
from furs, and of their claim to the country that 
furniſhed them. Thoſe who propoſed this under“ 
taking ſkewed fo much ability, that they were in. 
truſted with the execution of it, and the firſt eſta- 
bliſnment they fo? med ſoeceeded fo well that ir 
ſerpaſſed their own hopes as well as their promiſes. 
Tris frccefs alarmed the French, who wefe 
that moſt of the fine furs 
which they got from the northern parts of Canada, 
would be carticd to Hudlon's bay. Fheir harms 


fratd, and with rcafon,” 


were confirmed by the vnammous teſlimony of 
their 
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their Coureurs de Bols, who, ſince 1656, had been ; ao R 


our times as far as the borgers of, the ſlreight' xviI. 
t would have been an cligible thing to have none 


by the, ſame road to attack the new colony; but 
the diſtance being thought too conſiderable, not- 
withſtanding the convenience of the rivers, it was 
at length determined that the expedition ſhould be 
made by fea, The fate of it, was truſted to Gro- 
feillers and. Radiſſon, who had been eaſily pre- 
railed; uon 1 rene r aheir attachment de dhe 
country. 

THESE tu bold 1 rolls men, ed fone 
Quebec in 1682, in two veſſels ill equipped, and 
an their artival, finding themſelves not ſtrong 
enough to attack. the enemy, they were contemed 
with erecting a fort in the neighbourhood of that 
they deſigned to have taken. From this time 
there began a rivalſhip between the two compa- 
nies, one ſettled at Canada, the other in England, 
for the excluſive trade of the, bay, which was con- 
ſtantly kept up, by the diſputes it occaſioned, till 
at laſt, after each of their ſettlements had been 
frequently taken and recovered, all haſtilities were 
terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, by which the 
whole was ceded to Great-Britain. 1 

Hopsox's bay, properly ſpeaking, is only a 
mart for trade. The ſeverity, of the climate hav- 


ing deſtroyed all the corn ſown there at different 


times, has fruſtrated every hope of agriculture, 
ond conlequently. of population. Throvehout. the 
whole of this extenſive coaſt, there are not more 


EA. than 
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Boo E than ninety or a hundred ſoldiers, or factors, who 
XV1LI. live in four bad forts, of which York fort is the 
—— principal. Their buſineſs is to receive the furs 
brought by the neighbouring ſavages in exchange 
for merchandiſe, of Which they have been taught 

the value and uſe. —_ 
THrovcn theſe ſkins are much more pee AY 
than thoſe which are found in countries not fo far 
north, yet they are cheaper. The ſavages give 
ten beaver ſkins for a gun, two for a pound of 
powder, one for four pounds of lead, one for 2 
hatchet, one for ſix knives, two for a pound of 


i olaſs beads, ſix for a cloth coat, five for a petti- 

1 coat, and one for a pound of ſnuff. Combs, 
| F looking-glaſſes, kettles and brandy fell in propor- 
14 tion. As the beaver is the common meaſure of 
| & exchange by another regulation as fraudulent. as 
| J = the firſt, two otters ſkins and three martins are 
1 required inſtead of one beaver. Beſides this op- 
| A | preſſion, which is authoriſed, there is another 
| 4 which is at leaſt tolerated, by which the ſavages 
I are conſtantly defrauded in the quality, quan- 


tity, and meaſure of what is given them, 
and by which they loſe about one third of the 
value. 5 
From this regulated ſyſtem of impoſition it it! is 
caly to gueſs that the commerce of Hudſon's bay 
it is a monopoly. The capital of the company that 
14 is in poſſeſſion of it was originally no more than 
1 241,500 livres“, and has been ſucceſſively, in⸗ 
creaſed 
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| . | 7 10,5651. 128, 6d. 
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tal to 2, 380, 0. This capital brings them B OO K 
in an annual return of forty or lifty thouſand ſkins xvil. 
of beavers or other animals, vpon which they — — 
make ſo exorbitant a profit, that 1 it excites the; jea- 

Jouſy and clamours of the nation. Two thirds of 


| theſe beautiful furs are either conſumed j in kind in 


the three kingdoms, or made uſe of in the na- 
tional manufactures. The reſt are carried into 
Germany, where the nature of the climate makes 
them a valuable commodity. 
bor it is neither the acquifition of theſe ſavage Whether 
there is a 
riches, nor the ſtil] greater emoluments that might paſfage 
be drawn from this trade, if it were made free, 3 
which have fixed the attention of England as well to the Eaſt 
Indies? 
as that of all Europe upon this frozen continent. 
Hudſon's bay always has been and is {til looked 
upon as the neareſt road from Europe to the Eaſt- 
Indies, and to the richeſt parts of Aſia. | 
Capor was the firlt who entertained an idea of 
a north-weſt paſſage to the South-ſeas ; but his diſ- 
coveries ended at Newfoundland, After him fol- 
lowed a crowd of Engliſh navigators, many of 
whom had the glory ot giving their names to 


ſavage coaſts which no mortal had ever viſited be- 


tore, Theſe bold and memorable expeditions 


were more ſtriking. than really uſeful. The moſt 


fortunate of them did not furniſh ; a ſingle idea re- 


lative to the object of purſuit. The Dutch, leſs 
frequent in their attempts, and who purſued them 
with lels ardour, were of courſe not more ſucceſs- 

L 3 2 _ tul, 
of 10441461, 128. 6d. 
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B OO E fol, and the whole began to be treated as a chi- 
XVII. mæra, when the diſcovery of Hudſon's bay re- 
—— kindlcd all the hopes that were nearly extinguiſh. 
From this time the attempts were renewed with 

freſh ardour, Thoſe that had been made before 

in vain by the mother country, whoſe attention 


i Wo vas engroſſed by her own inteſtine commotions, 
© | were purſued by New England, whole ſituation 
| Þ was favourable to the enterpriſe. Still, however, 
| 1 tor ſome time there were more voyages undertaken 
| | than diſcoveries made. The nation was a long 
| 4 time kept in ſuſpenſe by the contradictory ac- 
a4 counts received from the adventurers. While 
i 1 fore maintained the poſſibility, ſome the proba- 
[ A bility, and others aſſected the certainty of the paſ- 
| Þ lage; the accounts they gave, inſtead of clearing 
| 1. | up the point, involved it in ſtill greater darkneſs, 
1 Indeed, theſe accounts are ſo full of obſcurity and 
| 0 confuſion, they are ſilent upon ſo many unportant 


cifcumſtances, and they diſplay fuch viſible marks 
of ignorance and want of veracity, that however 


if | Inpatient we may be of determining the queſtion, 
} it is impoſſible ro build any thing like a ſolid judg- 
||, ment upon teſtimonies fo ſuſpicious. At length, 
| N the famous expedition of 1746 threw ſome kind 


of light upon a point which had remained enve- 
loped in darkneſs for two centuries paſt. But 
"i upon what grounds have the later navigators enter. 
5 tained better hopes? What are the experiments on 
F which they found their conjectures ? 

1 Len 
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Lr us proceed. to give an account of their ar- B O O K 


guments. There are three facts in natural biſ. 


tory, Which henceforward mult be taken for ——— 


granted, The fiſt is, that the tides come from 
the ocean, and that they extend more or leis into 
the other ſeas, in proportion as, their channels 
communicate with the great reſervoir by larger or 
ſmaller openings; from whence it follows that 
this pertodical motion is ſcarce perceptible in the 
Mediterranean, in the Baltic, and other gulphs 
of the ſame nature. A ſecond matter of fact is, 
that the tides are much later and much weaker in 
places more remote from the ocean, than in thoſe 
which are nearer to it. The third fact is, that 
violent winds, which blow in a direction with the 


caries, and. that thoſe which blow in a contrary 
direction retard their motion, at the fame time 
that they diminiſh their ſwell. 

From theſe principles, it is moſt cer rain that if 
Hudſon's bay were no more than a gulph incloſed 
between two Continents, and had no communica- 
tion but with the Atlantic, the. tides in it would 
be very inconſiderable; they would be weaker in 
proportion as they were further removed trom the 
iource, and would be much leis, ſtrong wherever 
they ran in a contrary direction. to the wind. But 
it is proved by obſcryations made with the greateſt 
11111 and preciſion, that the, tors. are very high 
throughout the whole bay. It. 15, certain that they 


arc higher towards the battom ot f the bay than 


L- 4 even 


XVII. 


tides, make them riſe above their ordinary boun- 


— — 


- 
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B O © E even in the ſtreight itſelf, or at leaſt in the neigh. 
xvII. bourhood of it. It is proved that even this height 
＋◻D increaſes whenever the wind blows from à corner 
oppoſite to the ſtreight; it is, therefore, certain, 
that Hudſon's bay has a communication with the 
ocean, beſide that which has been already e 
out. 02 N 
Trose who have endeavoured to explain A 
very firiking facts, by ſuppoſing a communica- 
tion of Hudſon's with Baffin's bay, or with Davis's 
ſtreights, are evidently miſtaken.” They would 
not ſcruple to reject this opinion, for which in- 
deed there is no real foundation, if they only con: 
ſidered that the tides are much lower in Davis's 
ſtreights, and in Baffin's bay, than in Hudſon's: 
Bor if the tides in Hudſon's bay can come nei- 
ther from the Atlantic ocean, nor from any other 
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i uf northern fea, in which they are conſtantly: much 
1 weaker, it follows that they muſt have their ori- 
| "ot gin in the South-fea, And this is ſtill further ap- 
| It. parent from another leading fact, which is, that 
Th the higheſt tides ever obſerved upon theſe: coaſts 
b are always occaſioned by the north-weſt winds, 
1 which blow directly againſt the mouth of 8 
| [\ f ſtreight. | ich 
| 3 Havixs thus Sa. as 3 as . na- 
| [! ture of the ſubject will permit, the exiſtence of 
1 this paſſage ſo long and ſo vainly wiſhed for, the 


next point is to find out in what part of the bay it 
1s to be expected. From conſidering every cir- 
cumſtance, we are induced to think that the at- 
i | | rempts 
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tempts, which have been , hitherto! made without BOOK 


either choice or method, ought to be directed to- xvII. 
warcs Welcome bay, on the weſtern coaſt. Firſt, the I 


pot om ot the tea 1s to be ſeen there at the depth of 


about eleven fathom, - which-is an evident ſign that 


the water comes from ſome ocean, as fuch a tran. 
par-ncy could not exiſt in waters diſcharged from 
rivers, or in melted ſnow or rain. Secondly, the 
currents keep this place always free from ice, 


while all the reſt of the bay is covered with it; 


and their violence cannot be accounted for but by 
ſuppoſing them to come from ſome weſtern ſea. 
Laſtly, the whales, who towards the latter end of 
autumn always go in ſearch of the warmeſt cli- 
mates, are found in great abundance in theſe parts 
towards the end of the ſummer, which would 
ſeem to indicate that there 1s an outlet for them 
from thence to the fourth ſeas, not to the northern 


OCealn, 


Ir is probable, that the paſſage is very ſhort. 
All the rivers that empty themſelves on the weſ- 
tern coaſt of Hudſon's bay are ſmall and flow, 
which ſeems to prove that they do not come from 
any diſtance; and that conſequently the lands 
which ſeparate the two ſeas are of a ſmall extent. 
This argument is ſtrengthened by the height and 
regularity of the tides. Wherever there is no other 
difference between the times of the ebb and flow, 
but that which is occafioned by the retarded pro- 
greſſion of the moon in her return to the meridi- 
a, it is a certain ſign that the ocean from whence 

thoſe 
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B O O K thoſe tides come is very near. If the paſſage is 
Xv11, ſnort, and not very far to the north, as every thing 
——— jeems to promile, we may allo preſume that it is 
not very difficult. The rapidity of the currents 
obſervable in theſe latitudes, which prevents any 

flakes of ice from continuing there, cannot but 

give ſome weight to this conjecture, 

Tux diſcovery that ſtill remains o be made is 

of ſo much importance, that it would be foll ily to 
neglect the purſuit of it. If the paſſage ſo long 

fought for were once found, communications 

would be opened berween parts of the globe 

which hitherto ſeem to have been leparated by na- 

ture from each other. They would ſoon be ex. 

tended to the continent of the ſouth ſeas, and to 

all rhe numerous iſlands ſcattered upon that im. 

weaſe occan. The intercourſe which has ſubſiſt- 

ect nearly for three centuries between the com- 


(fp mercial nations of Europe, and the moſt remote 
| [i parts of India, being happily freed from the in- 
il | CORVENICACIES of a long navigation, would be much 
i 1 4 | quicker, more conſtant, and more advantageous: 
1 


11 It is not to be doubted that the Engliſh would be 
BY deſirous of ſecuring an excluſive enjoyment of the 
benefits ariſing from their activity and expences. 
his wiſh would certainly be very natural, and 
| i would be very powerfully ſupported. But as the 

| | | advantage obtained would be of ſuch a. nature, 
| | that it would be 1mpoſiible. always to preſerve the 
f * ſole poſſeſſion of it, we may venture to foretell 
1 that al nations muſt in time mare it with them. 
= Wen- 
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Whatever the conſequences of the diſcovery may 
be, it is equally the intereſt and dignity of Great- 


Britain to purſue her attempts till they are either 


crowned with ſucceſs, or the impotlibility of ſuc- 
cceding is fully demonſtrated. The reſolution ſhe 
has already taken in 1745 of promiſing a conſider- 
able reward to the ſeamen who ſhall make this 
important diſcovery, though it be an equal proof 
of the wiſdom and generoſity of her councils, is 
not alone ſufficient to atrain the end propoſed. 
The Zogliſh miniſtry cannot be ignorant that all 
the efforts made either by government, or indivi- 


duale, will prove adortive, till the trade to Hud- 


ſon's bay ſhall be entirely free. The company in 
whoſe hands it has been ever ſince 1670, not con- 
tent with neglecting the object of its inſtitution, 
by taking na ſteps "Uk mſelves for the diſcovery 
of the a welt paſſage, have thrown every im- 
pediment in the way of thoſe who from love 
of jame, or other motives, have been prompted 
to this great undertaking. Nothing can ever alter 
tris iniquitous ſpirit, for it is the very ſpirit of 


monopoly. 


HAPPILY the excluſive privilege which prevails 


hd 


at }iudion's bay and feeins to preclude all nati- found!ande 


ens from the means of acquiring knowledge and 
riches, does not extend its oppreſſion to Newtound- 
land. This iſland, firuated between 46 and 32 

de- 


Whenever this happens, both the ſtreights of Ma- Book 
gellan and Cape Horn will be 28 121 deſerted, XVII. 
and the Cape of Good Hope much leſs fr equented. ORE 
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3 O oO k degrees of north latitude, is ſeparated from the 
XVII. coaſt of Labrador only by a channel of moderate 
PI— breadth, known by the name of Belleiſle ſtreights. 
It is of a triangular form, and ſomething more 
than three bondrel leagues in circumference. We 
can only ſpeak by comettiire of the inland parts 
of it on account of the difficulty of penetrating 
tar into it, and the apparent inutility of ſucceed- 
ing in the attempt. The little that is known of 
this ſtreight, is that it is full of very ſteep rocks, 
mountains covered with bad wood, and tome very 
narrow and ſandy valleys, Theſe inacceſſible pla 
ces are ſtocked with deer, which multiply with the 
greater eaſe, on account of the ſecurity of their l. 
tuation. No ſavages have ever been ſeen there 
except ſome Eſquimaux, who come over from. the 
continent in the hunting ſeaſon. The coaft abounds 
with creeks, roads and haibours is ſometimes co- 
vered with moſs, but more commonly with ſmall 
pebbles, which ſeem as if they had been placed 
there by deſign, for the purpoſe of drying the fiſh 
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| I; caught in the neighbourhood. In all the open 
If 6 places, where the flat ſtones reflect the ſun”: 2 rays, 
i the heat is exceſſive, The reſt of the country is 
| entirely cold; leſs ſo however from its ſituation, than 
|: 5 the heights, the foreſts, the winds, and above all 
: the vaſt mountains of ice which come out of the, 
i | | northern ſeas, and fix on theſe epaſts. The tky 
| | cowards the northern and wellern Parts is conſtant· 
1 jy ſerene, but is much less fo towards the calt and 
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ſouth, both of theſe points being too near hen BOOK 


bank, which is enveloped in a perpetual fog. 


Tuts iſland was originally diſcovered in 1497, xm 


by Cabot, a Venetian, at that time in the ſervice 
of England, who made no ſettlement there. It 
was oreſumed from the ſeveral voyages under- 
taken after this, with a view of examining what 
advantages might be derived from it, that it was 
fic for nothing bur to carry on the fiſhery of cod, 
which abounds in that ſea, Accordingly the Eng- 
Ih uſed to ſend. out at firſt ſmall veſſels in the 
Spring, which returned again in Autumn, with 
their freight of fich, both ſalt and freſh. The 
conſumption of this article became almoſt univer- 
ſal, and there was a great demand for it, particu- 
larly among the Roman Cathelics. The Engliſh 
took advantage of their ſuperſtition, to enrich 
themſelves at the expence of the clergy, who had 
formerly acquired their wealth in England. They 
conceived an idea of forming ſettlements there. 
The firſt that were eſtabliſhed at conſiderable diſ- 
tances of time from each other, were unſucceſs- 
fal, and were all forſaken ſoon after they were 
founded. The firſt that became of any importance 
was 1608, the ſucceſs of which raiſed ſuch a ſpirit 
of emulation, that within forty. years, all the ſpace 
which extends along the eaſtern, coalt, between 
Conception bay and. Cape Ras, was peopled by a 
colony amounting to above four thouſand ſouls. 
Thoſe who, were concerned in the fiſhery, be ing 
forced both from the nature of their employment, 

and 
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B OO K and that of the ſoil, to live at a diſtance from each 
XVII. other, opened paths of communication through 


t——the woods. Their general rendezvous was at St. 


John's, where in an excellent harbour formed be- 
tween two mountains at a very {mall diſtance from 
each other, and large enough to contain above two 
hundred ſhips, they met with privateers from the 
mother country, who ſupplied them with every 
neceſſary in exchange for the produce of their 
filhery. 

Taz French had turned their views towards "OHH 
foundland, before this proſperity. of the Engliſh 
trade. They had for a long time frequented the 
ſouthern parts of the iſland, where the Malouins in 
particular came every year to a place called the 
Petit Nord. After this ſome of them fixt promiſ- 
cuouſly upon the coaſt from cape Ras to Chapeay 
Rouge, and at length they became numerous 
enough to form ſomething like a town in the bay 
of Placentia, where they had every convenience 
that could make their fiſhery ſucceſsful. 

BeroRE the bay is a road of about a league 
and a half in breadth, not however ſuihciently 

eltered from the N. N. W. winds, which blow 
there with extreme violence. The ſtreight which 
forms the entrance of the bay is ſo confined by 
rocks, that only one veſſel can enter at a time, apd 
not without being towed in. The bay itſelf is 
about 18 leagues long, and at the extremity of it 
there is a very ſecure harbour which contains 130 
ſnips. Notwithſtanding the advantage of ſuch a 
ſituatiom 
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tuation, which might ſecure to France the whole B © © K 
fſhcry of the ſouthern coaſt of Newfoundland, the XVII. 


winiſtry of Verſailles paid very little attention 6 


ir. It was not till 1687 that a ſmall fort was built 
at the mouth of the ſtreight, in which a garriſon 
vas placed of about fifty men. 6 
Tiur this period, the inhabitants whom neceſſity 
had fixed upon this barren and favage cosſt, had 
been happily forgotten; but from that time began 
a ſyſtem of oppreſfion which continued inc reaſing 
every day from the rapaciouſnets of the ſucceſſi ve 
governors. This tyranny, by which the coloniſts 
were prevented from acquiring that degree of 
competency that was neceſſary to enable them to 
purſue their Jabours with ſucceſs, mult alſo hinder 
them from increaſing their numbers. The French 
fiery, therefore, could never proſper ſo well as 
that of the Engliſh. Notwithſtanding this, Great- 
Britain at the treaty of Utrecht, did not forget the 
inroads that had fo often been made upon their 
territories by their enterpriſing neighbours, who, 
ſupported by the Canadians accuſtomed to expe- 
ditions and to the fatigues of the chace, trained up 
in the art of buſh-fighting and exerciſed in ſudden 


attacks, had ſeveral times carried ' devaſtation into 


her ſertlements. This was ſufficient to induce her 
to demand the entire poſſeſſion of the iſland; and 
the misfortunes of the times obliged the French 
to give it up; not however without reſerving to 
themſelves not only the right of fiſhing en one 

part 
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B O O E part of the iſland, but alſo on the Great Bank, 
XVII. which was conſidered as belonging to it. 
N Tux fiſh for which theſe latitudes are ſo famous, 
128 is the cod. The length of this fiſh does not ex- 
foundlang, Ceed three feet, and is often leſs; but the ſea does 
not produce any with mouths as large in propor. 
tion to their ſize, or who are fo voracious. Bro. 
ken pieces of earthen ware, iron and glaſs are 
often found in their bellies. The ſtomach, in- 
deed, does not, as has been imagined, digeſt 
theſe hard ſubſtances, but by a certain power of 
inverting itſelf, like a pocket, diſcharges whatever 
loads it. | 
THE cod fiſh is found in the northern ſeas of 
Europe. The fiſhery is carried on there by thirty 
Engliſh, ſixty French, and 130 Dutch veſſels, 
which taken together carry from 80 to 100 tons 
burden. Their competitors are the Iriſh, and 
above all the Norwegians, The latter are em- 
ployed before the fiſhing ſeaſon, in collecting 
upon the coaſt the eggs of the cod, which is the 
ulual bate for pilchards. They ſell, communibus 
annis, from twenty to twenty-two thouſand tons 
of this fiſh, at nine livers * per ton. If markets 
could be found for it, it might be taken in greater WM , 
quantity; for an able naturaliſt, who has had the 
patience to count the eggs of one ſingle cod, has e 
found 9,344,000 of them. This bounty of na- 
ture mult be ſtill more conſiderable at Newfound- Wl; 
| | land, 
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land, where the d ih is "foud in infin ꝛitely B OO K 


E 


greater plenty. e XII. 


Tur fich of Newfoundland i is alſo more dende "I 
though not ſo white; but it is not an object of 
trade when freſh, and only ſerves for the food of 
thoſe who are employed in the fiſhery. When ir 
is ſalted and dryed, or only falted, it becomes a 
uſeful article to a great part of Europe and Ame” 
rica, That which is only ſalted is called green 
cod, and is caught upon the great bank. 

Tris bank is one of thoſe mountains that are 
formed under water by the earth which the ſea is 
continually waſhing away from the continent. 
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| WH Buth its extremities terminate fo much in a point, 
/ that it is difficult to aſſign the preciſe extent of it, 
5 but it is generally reckoned to be 160 leagues 
$ long and go broad. Towards the middle of it on 


1 
— — 


d the European fide. is a kind of bay, which has 
„been called the ditch. Throughout all this ſpace, 
che depth of water is very different; in ſome places 


— 2 "= 
P 


* 


6 there are only five, in others above ſixty fathom. g 
" lhe fun ſcarce ever ſhews itſelf there, and the ſky 1 
* is generally covered with a thick cold fog. The | 
8 waves are always agitated, and the winds always |. 
bt high about this ſpot, which mult be Owing to [| 
he this circumſtance, that the fea” being itregularly | 
a driven forwards by currents, bearing ſometimes on | | 
* one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, ſtrikes with |. 
G impetuoſity againſt the borders which are every | 

Wy 


where perpendicular, and is repelied from them 
with equal violence. This is moſt likely to be 
Voi! N the 
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Book the true cauſe, becauſe on the bank itſelf, at a 
XVII. little diſtance from the borders, the ſituation is as 
—— tranquil as in a harbour, except when a violent 


ind which comes from a greater diſtance, hap. 
pens to blow there. 

From the middle of July to the Jatter end of 
Auguſt there is no eod found either upon the 
great bank or any of the ſmall ones near it; but 
all the reſt of the year the fiſhery is carried on. 


The ſhips employed in it are commonly from 530 


to 150 tons, and carry no leſs than twelve or more 
than twenty five men. Theſe fiſhermen are pro- 
vided with lines, and as ſoon as they arrive are em- 
ployed in catching a fiſh called the caplin, which 
they uſe as a bait for the cod. 


P EREvIOUS to their beginning the fſhery, they 
build a gallery on the . 9 the ſhip, which 


reaches from the main maſt to the ſtern, and 


ſometimes the whole length of the veſſel. This 


gallery is furniſhed with barrels, with the tops 


beaten out. The fiſhermen place themſelves 


within theſe, and are ſheltered from the weather 
by a pitched covering faſtened to the barrels. As 


ſoon as they catch a cod, they cut out its tongue, and 


give the fiſh to one of the boys to carry it to a perſon 


appointed for the purpoſe, who immediately ſtrikes: 


oF the head, plucks out the liver and entrails, 
and then lets it fall through a {mall hatchway be- 
tween the decks ; when another man takes it, and 
draws out the bone as far as the navel, and then 


lets it fink through another hatchway into the hold; 


where 
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where It is ſalted and ranged in piles. The per- BOOK 
ſon who falts it, takes care to leave ſalt Ae XVII. 


between each row of fiſh, but not more than is 
ſufficient to prevent their touching each other, 1 
either of theſe circumſtances neglected would ſpoil 
the cod. | 

AccorpinG to natural right, the fiſhery upon 
the great bank ought to have been common to all 


nakins notwithſtanding which the two powers 


that have colonies in North America, have made 


very little difficulty of appropriating it to them- 


ſelves; and Spain, who alone could have any 
claim to it, and who from the number of her 


monks might have pleaded the neceſſity of aſſert- 


ing it, entirely gave up the matter at the laſt 


ptace; ſince. which time the Engliſh and French 
are the only nations that frequent theſe latitudes. 
"In 1768, France ſent out 145 ſhips, the ex- 


pence of which is eſtimated at 2,547,000 livres“. 
Theſe veſſels which all together carried 8,8 30 tons, 
were manned with 1700 men, each of whom, ac- 
cording to calculations, the accuracy of which has 


been c by repeated experiments, muſt 


have caught 700 fiſh ; ſo that the whole of the 
fiſhery muſt have produced 1,190,000. 

Tarr are three different kinds of cod. The 
firſt conſiſts of thoſe which are twenty-four inches 
in length or upwards, the ſecond comprehends 
thoſe which meaſure from nineteen to twenty-four, 
and the third takes in all that are under nineteen 

M 2 | inches. 
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Boo K inches. If the fiſhery yields two fifths of good 


XVII. fiſh, two fifths of moderate fiſh, and one fifth of 
bad, and if the fiſh is fold at the common price of 


150 livres* the hundred weight, the produce of 


the whole fiſhery will amount to 1,050,000 |i- 
vres +. The hundred weight contains 136 cod of 
the firſt quality, and 272 of the ſecond; which 
two forts taken together ſell for 180 livres I per 
hundred. Only 136 cod are neceſſary to make up 
the hundred weight of the third claſs, but this 
hundred weight fells only for one third of the 
other, and is worth only 60 livres &, when the firſt 


is worth 180 ||. Conſequently the 1,190,000 cod 
really caught and reduced in this manner, make 


only 700,000 cod, which at 150 Jivres ** per 
hundred weight, the mean price of the three ſorts 
of fiſh, will produce only 1,050,000 livres +. 
Out of this the crew muſt receive for their ſhare, 
which is one fifth, 210,000 livres 4, conſe- 
quently there remains only $40,000 livres FF pro— 
fit for thoſe who are concerned in the manage- 
ment of the trade, which may eafily be proved to 
be infuſficient. For in the firſt place we mult de- 
duct the expences of unloading i45 ſhips, which 
cannot be reckoned at Jeſs than 8, livrex|||. 
The inſurance of 2,547,0c0 livres *** at five per 


cent. muſt amount to 127,350 livres +++. As 


much 

tis, 3d. + 45,9371. 108. 1 71. 175. 6d. 

§ 2l. 128. 6d. 71. 178. 6d. 61. 11s. 3d. 
++ 459371. 105. tt 9.187]. 10s. $5 36,7500. 


2s. Gd. 41, 13. os. flint. 
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Huch alſo muſt be deducted for the intereſt of the ; OO k 
moncy. The value of the ſhips muſt be eſtimat- XV11.. 
ed at two thirds of the capital advanced, and 3 


will therefore be 1,698,000 livres *. If we al- 
low no more than five per cent. for the annual re- 
pair of the ſhips, we ſhall ſtill be obliged to ſub- 
ſtract 84.900 livres + from the profits. All theſe 
ſums added together make a loſs of 357, 300 li- 
vres T, which being aſſeſſed upon a capital of 
2,547,000 livres 8, amounts to a loſs of 14 livres 
and 6 deniers || per cent. 

Trosz who think this loſs will be compenſated 
by the oil extracted from the cod's liver, and by 
the tongues and bowels which are likewiſe ſalted 
and ſold, will find themſelves much miſtaken, as 
theſe trifling articles are ſcarce {ufficient to pay the 
lalaries of the captains, and the duties laid upon. 
the commiſſions of ſale, 


Tre French miniſtry muſt, therefore, either 


abſolutely give up the fiſhery of the green cod, 
which is conſumed in the capital, and in the nor- 
thern provinces of France, or muſt take off the 
enormous duties which are at preſent impoſed 
upon this kind of conſumption. If they delay 
much longer to ſacrifice this inſignificant portion 
of the public revenue to ſo valuable à branch of 
trade, they will ſoon have the mortification to ſee 
the revenue diſappear together with the trade that 
produced it, "he only motives that induce the 

M 3 traders 
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Book traders ſtill to continue the cod fiſhery, are, the 
XVII. habit of trading, the hopes of amendment, the 
—— averſion they have for ſelling their ſhips and ſtock 


under prime coſt. Bur theſe motives will certain- 
ly ceaſe, and if we may judge from the general 
appearance of diſſatisfaction, this event is not very 
far off. 

Tue Engliſh, the produce of whoſe fiſhery | is 
ſubject to no tax, have not the ſame reaſons for 
giving it up. They have alſo this further advan- 
tage, that not coming from Europe, as their 
competitors do, but only from Newfoundland or 
other places not much more diſtant, they can em- 


ploy very ſmall veſſels, which are eaſily managed, 


do not riſe high above the water, whole ſails may 
be brought woes with the deck, and which are 
very little affected even by the moſt violent winds; 
ſo that their work is ſeldom interrupted by the 
roughneſs of the weather. Beſides, they do not, 
as other ſeamen, loſe their time in procuring baits, 
which they bring along with them. In a word, 


their ſailors are more inured to fatigue, more ac- 


cuſtomed to the cold, and better diſciplined. 
Taz Evgliſh, however, attend very little to the 


fiſhery of the green cod; becauſe they have no 


mart for diſpoſing of it. In this branch they do 
not ſell halt ſo much as their rivals. As their cod 
is prepared with very little care, they ſeldom make 
up a complete cargo of it. For fear of its ſpoil- 
ing, they commonly quit the Great Bank, with 
two thirds and very often with not more than halt 


their 
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their lading, which they fell to the Spaniſh andBOOK 


Pong and in their own country. But they XVII. 
6nd a compenſation for this inconſiderable trade 


in che article of green cod, by the greater quan- 

1iry of dry cod they fell in all the markets. 
Tas branch of trade is carried on in two dif- 

ferent ways. That which is called the wandering 


fiſnery belongs to veſſels which ſail every year 


from Europe to Newfoundland, at the end of 
March, or in April. As they approach the iſland, 


they frequently meet with a quantity of ice, dri- 


ven by the northern currents towards the ſouth» 
which is broken to pieces by repeated ſhocks, and 
melts ſooner or later at the return of the heats, 
Theſe portions of i ice are frequently a league in 
circumference; they are as high as the lake 
mountains, and extend above hoy or eighty fa- 
thom under water, When Joined to {maller 
pieces, they ſometimes occupy a {pace of a hun- 
dred leagues in length, and twenty-five or thirty 


in breadth. Intereſt, which obliges the mariners 


to come to their Jandings as foon as poſſible, that 
they may have their choice of the harbours moſt 


favourable to the fiſhery, makes them brave the 


rigour of the ſeaſons and of the elements, which 
are all in a conſpiracy againſt human induſtry. 


The moſt formidable rampart erected by military 
art, the dreadful cannonade of a beſieged town, 


the terrors of the moſt ſkilful and obilinate ſea- 
fight require lets intrepidity and experience to 
encounter them, than theſe enormous floating bul- 
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B O O R warks which the ſea oppoſes to theſe ſmall fleets of 
XVI1. fiſhermen. But the moſt inſatiable of all paſſions, 
A ◻ the thirſt of gold, ſurmounts every obſtacle, and 
carries the mariner acroſs theſe mountains of ice 
to the ſpot where the ſhips are to take in their 

Jading. 

Taz firſt thing to be done after landing is to 
cut wood and erect ſcaffolds. All hands are em- 
ployed in this work. When it is finiſhed, the 
company divide; one halt of the crew ſtays aſhore 
to cure the fiſh, and the other goes on board in 
ſmall boats. Ihe boats deſigned for the fiſhery of 

the caplin carry four men, and thoſe for the cod, 

three. Theſe laſt boats, of which there is the 
greateſt number, fail before it is light, cenerally 
-at the diſtance of three, four or five leagues from 
the coaſt, and return in the evening to the ſcaf- 
folds near the fea-ſide, where they * the 
produce of the day. 

Wren cne man has taken off the cod's head 
and gutted it, he gives it to another, who flices it 
and puts it in ſalt, where it remains eight or ten 
days. After it has been well waſhed, it is laid on 
gravel, where it is left till it is quite dry. It is 
then piled up in heaps, and left for ſome days to 
drain. It is then again laid on the ſtrand, where 
it continues drying, * and takes the colour we ſee it 
have in Europe. 

TRE are no fatigues whatever to be compar- 
ed with the labours of this fiſhery, which hardly 
Ieaves thoſe who work at it four hours reſt in the 


night, 
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| night. Happily, the ſalubrity of the climate pre- B 00K 
ſerves the health of the people under ſuch ſevere XVII, 
trials; and theſe labours would be thought no. 


thing ol, if they were rewarded by the produce. 
Bur there are {ome harbours where the ſtrand 

is at ſo great a diſtance from the ſea, that a great 

deal of time is loſt in getting to it; and others, in 


which the bottom is of ſolid rock, and without 


Varec, fo that the fih do not frequent them. 
There are others again, where the fiſh grow yel- 
low from a mixture of freſh water with the ſalt; 
and ſome, in which it is ſcorched by the reverbe- 
ration of the ſun's rays reflected from the moun- 
tains. Even in the molt favourable harbours, the 
people are not always ſure of a ſucceſsful fiſhery, 
The fiſh cannot abound equally in all parts: it is 
ſometimes found to the north, ſometimes to the 
ſouth, and at other times in the middle of the 
coaſt, according as it is driven by the winds or at- 
tracted by the Caplin. The fiſhermen, who hap- 
pen to fix at a diſtance from the places which the 
bh frequent, are very unfortunate, for their ex- 
pences are all thrown away, becaule it is impol- 
lible for them to follow the fiſh with all their ne- 
ceſſary apparatus. 

Taz fiſhery ends about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, becauſe at that time the ſun has not 
power enough to dry the fiſh ; but when it has 
been ſucceſsful, the managers give over before that 
time, and make the beſt of their way either to the 
Caribbee iſlands, or to the Roman catholic ſtates 

in 
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B O O K in Europe, that they. may not be deprived of the 
XVII. advantages of the firſt markets which might be 
—— loſt by an over ſtock. 
IN 1768, France ſent out on this trade 114 
veſſels, amounting in the whole to 15,5 590 tons 
burthen ; the prime colt of which, together with 
the firſt expences of ſetting out, was 5,661,000 
livres *. The united crews, half of which were 
employed in taking the fiſh, and the other half in 
curing it, conſiſted of 8,022 men. Every fiſher- 
man wut have taken for his ſhare 6000 cod, and 
conſequently, the produce of the whole muſt have 
been 24,066,000. Experience ſhews that there 
are 125 cod to each - quintal. Conſequently 
24,066,000 muſt have made 192,528 quintals. | 
Each quintal upon an average, ſold at 16 livres, 
9 ſols, and 6 deniers +, which makes for the 
whole fale 3,174,305 livres 8 ſols J. As every 
hundred quintal of cod yields one barrel of oil, 
192,528 quintals muſt have yielded 1925 barrels, 
which at 120 livres & a barrel makes 231,009 li- 
vres ||. Add to theſe, the profits of freight made 
by the ſhips returning home from the poſts where 
1 they ſold their cargoes, which are eſtimated at 
| 198,000 livres **, and the total profits of the 
hihery will not be found to have amounted to 
more than 3, 603, 305 livres, 8 ſols ++. | 
li 5 N. 
"| ® 247,608l. 158. + About 148. gd. 


ly FE t 138,87 l. 175. 2d. J. 5 gl. 5 _ || 10,106b, 56 
ji | hs 8,66: . 108. tt 157044). 128. 2d. 3. 
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We may ſpare our readers a derail of the ex B; O OK 
pences of unloading, which are troubleſome on XVII. 
account of their „ as well as their inſig- — 


rificancy. The calculations of theſe have been 
made with the greateſt Care and attention, and-the 
accounts confirmed by very intelligent and diſin- 
tereſted men, who from their profeſſions muſt 
have been the proper judges of this matter. They 
amount in the whole to 695 680 livres, 17 ſols, 
6 deniers*, ſo that the net produce of the fiſhery 
amounts only to 2,907,024 n, 10 ſols, 6 de- 
mers Þo- | 

From theſe profits, the aſſurance money mult 
be deducted, which at 6 per cent. upon a capital 
of 5,661,000 livres ꝓ, amounts to 339,660 li- 
vresh. We muſt alſo reckon the intereſt of the 
money, making at 5 per cent. 283,050 livres. 
Neither muſt we omit the wear of the ſhips, the 


prime coſt of which making half the whole ca- 


pital, muſt be ſet down ar 2,830,500 livres“: 
this wear therefore which cannot be reckoned at 


| Tels than 5 per cent. muſt amount to 141,525 li- 


vres FT, Admitting all theſe circumſtances, which, 
indeed, cannot be called -in queſtion, it follows 
that the French have loſt upon their wandering 
filhery in 1768, 687,110 livres, 9 ſols, 6 de- 
niers I, and conſequently 12 livres, 2 ſols, 9 de- 
niers && per cent. of their capital, 


Svcn 


* 39,4361. os. gd. + 127,2081. 115. 3d 3. f 247,6681. 158. 
\ 14,8601, 28. Gd. || 12,3831]. 8s. gd. 123, 834l. 7s. 6d. 
tt 6,19 11. 14s. 4d. 2. t 30,0611. 1s. 8d. 108. 7d. ++ 
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/ 
Book Svucu loſſes, which unfortunately have been but 
xvII. too often repeated, will wean the nation more and 
more from this ruinous branch of trade. Indi- 
duals who ſtill carry it on, will ſoon give it up; 

and it is even probable, thar in 1mitation of the 
Engliſh they would have done fo already, if like 


them they had been able to make themſclves 


amends by the ſtationary fiſhery. 
By ſtationary fiſhery we are to underſtand that 
which is carried on by the Europeans who have 
ſettlements on thoſe coaſts of America where the 
cod is molt plentiful. It is infinitely more profit- 
able than the wandering fiſhery, becauſe it 18 attend- 
ed with much leſs expence, and may be continued 
much longer. Theſe advantages the French en- 
joyed as long as they remained peaceable poſſeſſors 
of Acadia, Cape Breton, Canada, and part of 
Newfoundland. They have loſt them one after 
another by the errors of government, and from 
the wreck of theſe riches, have only preſerved a 
right of ſalting and drying their fſh to the north 
of Newfoundland, from cape Bona Viſta to Point 
Rich. All the fixed eſtabliſhments left them by 
the peace of 1763, are reduced to the iſland of 
St. Peter's, and the two iflands of Miquelon, where 
they are not even at liberty to build fortifications. 
There are 800 inhabitants in St. Peters, not more 
than 100 in great Miquelon, and only one family 
in the ſmaller. The fiſhery which is extremely 
convenient upon the two firſt, is entirely impracti- 
cable on the laſt mentioned iſland, which however 
Jupplies 
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ſupplies them both with wood, and particularly St. B O O K 
peters, which has none of its own. Nature how- XVII. 
ever has made amends for this circumſtance at St... 


Perers, by an excellent harbour, which indeed is 
the only one in this large Archipelago, In 1768, 
24,390 quintals of cod were taken, but this quan- 
tity will not much increaſe, becauſe the Engliſh 
ot only refuſe the French the liberty of fiſhing in 
the narrow Channel, which ſeparates theſe iſlands 
from the ſouthern coaſts of Newfoundland, but 


have even ſeized ſome of the ſloops which attempt- 


ed If, 

Tars rigorous treatment, which is not warranted 
by treaty, and only maintained by force, is the 
more oppreſſive, as Great-Britain extends its em- 
pire over all the coaſts, and all the iſlands frequent- 
ed by the fiſh. Her principal ſettlement is at New- 
foundland, where there are about 8000 Engliſh, 
who are all employed in the fiſhery. No more 
than nine or ten ſhips a year are ſent out from the 
mother county for this purpoſe; and there are 
lome few more which engage in other articles cf 
commerce; but the greater part only exchange the 
productions of Europe for fiſh, or carry off the 
produce of the induſtry of the inhabitants. 

BEFORE 1755, the fiſheries of the two rival na- 
tions were nearly equal, with this difference only, 
that France conſumed more at home, and ſold leis, 
in proportion to her population and her religion; 
but ſince ſhe has loſt her poſſeſſions in North Ame- 
fica, one year with another, the two fiſheries, that 


18 
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BOOK is the ſtationary and the wandering united, have 


XVII. not yielded more than 216,918 quintals of dry 


—— cod, which is barely ſufficient for the conſumption 
of the ſouthern provinces of the mother country, 
and of courſe admits of no exportation to the co- 
lonies. 5 

Ir may be aſſerted that the rival nation, on the 


contrary, has increaſed its fiſhery two thirds ſince 


its conqueſts, making in all 651,114 quintals, the 
profits of which, valuing each quintal at no more 
than 14 livres*, a difference owing to its being 
cured with leſs care than the French fiſh, will 
amount to 0,115,596 livres|}, One fourth of this 
is ſufficient for the conſumption of Great-Britain 
and her colonies ; conſequently what is fold in 
Spain, Portugal, and all the ſugar iſlands amounts 
to a ſum of 6,835,697 livresF returned to the mo- 
ther country, either in ſpecie or commodities. 


This object of exportation would have been ſtill 
more conſiderable, if, after the conqueſt of Cape 


Breton and St. John's, the court of London had 
not been fo inhuman as to drive out the French 


they found ſettled there; who have never yet been 
replaced, and, probably, never will. Phe fame bad 


. policy has alſo been followed in Nova Scotia. 
== Nova Scotia, by which at preſent is under- 


cede Nova ſtood all the coaſt of 3oo leagues in length, i 
Scotia to 


England cluded between tne limits of New England = | 


after hav- 
ing been the ſouth coaſt of the river St. Lawrence, ſeemed 
a long time 


in poſſeſſ;}.. at firſt to have comprehended only the great trian- | 


on of it ular 
themſel ves. ä 5 8 


. + 398,80-1, 6s. 6d. 1 299,1051. gs. 10d. 4. 
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gular peninſula, lying nearly 1 in the middle of this ; OO K 
face This peninſula, which the French called XVII. | 
Acadia, is extremely well ſituated for the ſhips ——— 


which come from the Caribbee iflands ro water 
at. It has a number of excellent ports, which 
ſhips may enter and go out of with all winds. 
There is a great quantity of cod upon this coaſt, 
and ſtill more upon ſmall banks at the diſtance of 
2 few leagues. The ſoil, which is very gravelly, 
is extremely convenient for drying it; it abounds 
likewiſe with good wood, and land fit for ſeveral 
forts of cultivation, and is extremely well ſituated 
for the fur trade of the neighbouring continent. 
Though this climate is in the temperate zone, the 


winters are long and ſevere, and followed by ſud- 


den and exceſſive heats, to which generally ſucceed 
very thick fogs, that laſt a long time. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances make this rather a diſagreeable coun.” 
try, though it cannot be reckoned an unwholeſome 
one. 

Ir was in 1604 that the French ſettled i in Aca- 
cia, four years before they had built the ſmalleſt 
but in Canada. Inſtead of fixing towards the eaſt 
of the peninſula, where they would have had larger 
ſeas, an eaſy navigation, and plenty of cod, they 
choſe a ſmall bay, afterwards called French bay, 
viich had none of theſe advantges. It has been 
laid, that they were invited by the beauty of Port 
Royal, where a thouſand ſhips may ride in ſafety 
from every wind, where there is an excellent bot. 
Ty and at All times four or five fathom of wa- 


ter, 
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B 0 o K ter, and eighteen at the entrance. It is more pro- 
XVII. bable that 7 5 founders of this colony were led to 
—— chuſe this ſituation, from its vicinity to the coun- 
tries abounding in furs, of which the excluſive 
trade had been granted to them, This conjecture 
is confirmed by the following circumſtance: that 
both the firſt monopolizers, and thoſe who ſuc. 
ceeded them, took the utmoſt pains to divert the 
attention of their countrymen, whom an unſettled 
diſpoſition or neceſſity brought into theſe regions, 
from the clearing of the woods, the, breeding of 
cattle, fiſhing, and every kind of culture; chuſing 
rather to engage the indultry of theſe adventurers 

in hunting or in trading with the ſavages. 
Tus milchiefs ariſing from a falſe ſyſtem of ad. 
minſtration, at length diſcovered the fatal effects 
of excluſive charters. It would be inconſiſtent 
with truth and dignity of hiſtory to ſay that this 
happened in France from any attention to the 
common rights of the nation, at a time when theſe 
rights were molt openly violated. Theſe ſacred | 

rights, which only can ſecure the ſafety of the peo- 

ll. ple, while they give a ſanction to the power of | 
in kings, was never known in France, But in the | 
i moſt abſolute governments, a ſpirit of ambition 8 
[ 
{ 


1 ſometimes eſſcects what in equitable and moderate 
i ones is done from principles of juſtice, The mi- 
i | niſters of Lewis the XIV, who wiſhed by mak- 1 


1 ing their maſter reſpectable, to reflect ſoine ho- lc 
| nour on themlclves, perceived that they ſhould te 
1 not ſuccced without che ſupport of riches; and 


that 
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that a people to whom nature has not given any BOOK 
mines, cannot acquire wealth but by agriculture XVII. 
and commerce. Both thefe reſources had been 0 


hitherto precluded in the colonies by the univerſal 
reſtraints that are always impoſed, when the go- 
vernment interferes improperly in every minute 
concern. Theſe impediments were at laſt remov- 
ed; but Acadia either knew not how, or was not 
able to make uſe of this liberty. 

Tuis colony was yet in its infancy, when the 
ſettlement which has ſince become ſo famous under 
the name of New-England, was firſt eſtabliſhed in 
its neighbourhood. The rapid ſucceſs of the 
plantations in this new colony did not muck attract 
the notice of the French. This kind of proſpe- 
rity did not excite any jealouſy between the two na- 
tions. But when they began to ſuſpect that there 
was likely to be a competition for the beaver trade 
and furs, they endeavoured to ſecure to themſelves 
the ſole property of it, and were unfortunate 
enough to ſucceed. 

Ar their firſt arrival in Acadia, they had found 
the peninſula, as well as the foreſts of the neigh- 
bouring continent, peopled with ſmall ſavage na- 
tions, who went under the general name of Abe- 
nakies, Though equally fond of war as other 
lavage nations, they were more ſociable in their 
manners, The miſſionaries eafily infinuating them- 
ſelves among them, had fo far inculcated their 


tenets, as to make enthuſiaſts of them. At ihe 


lame time that they taught them their religion, they 
Vol. V. N inſpired 


1778 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Boo K inſpired them with that hatred, which they them- 
xvII. ſelves entertained for the Engliſh name. This fun- 
— damental article of their new worſhip, being that 
which made the ſlrongeſt impreſſion on their ſenſes, 
and the only one that favoured their paſſion for 
war ; they adopted it with all the rage that was na. 
tural to them. They not only refuſed. to make 
any kind of exchange with the Engliſh, but alſo 
frequently attacked and plundered. their ſettle- 
ments. Their attacks became more frequent, 
more obſtinate and more regular, after they had 
choſen St. Cafteins, formerly captain of the re- 
giment of Carignan for their commander; who 
was ſettled among them, had married one of their 
women, and conformed in every reſpect to' their 

mode of life. | 

Wurx the Engliſh faw chat all efforts cas to 
reconcile the N or to deſtroy them in their 
foreſts were ineffe Etual, they fell upon Acadia, 
which they looked upon with reaſon as the only | 
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cauſe of all theſe calamitie-ss Whenever the. leaſt | | 

hoſtility took place between the two mother 'coun- 

tries, the peninſula was attacked, Unable to pro- 
„ eure any aſſiſtance from Canada, on account of is He 


5 diſtance, and having but a feeble defence in Port- F 
1 Royal, which was only ſurrounded by a few pa- WM c 
Hades, it was conſtantly taken. It undoubtedly WF .. 
afforded ſome ſatisfaction to the New-Englanders, Dr 
to ravage this colony and to retard its progress; os 
but ſtill this was not ſufficient to remove the ſul th 
1 picions excited by a nation always more formidable 
| „ TW 
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by what ſhe is able to do, than by what ſhe really B O O E 


does. Obliged as they were, however unwillingly, XVII. 
to reſtore their conqueſt at each treaty of peace, 
they waited with impatience till Great Britain 
ſhould acquire ſuch a ſuperiority as would enable 
her to diſpenſe with this reſtitution. The end of 
the war on account of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion 
brought on the deciſive moment; and the court 
of Verſailles was for ever deprived of a poſſeſſion 


of which it had never known the importance. 


Tnx ardour which the Engliſh had ſhewn for the 
poſſeſſion of this territory did not manifeſt itſelf 
afterwards in the care they took to maintain or to 
improve it. Having built a very ſlight fortifica- 
tion at Port-Royal, which they called Annapolis, 
in honour of queen Anne, they contented them- 
ſelves with putting a very {mall garriſon in it. The 
indifference ſhewn by the government was adopted 
by the nation, a circumſtance not uſual in a free 
country. Not more than five or ſix Engliſh fa- 
milies went over to Acadia, which ſtill remained 
inhabited by the firſt coloniſts ; who were only per- 
ſuaded to ſtay upon a promiſe made them of never 
being compelled to bear arms againſt their ancient 
country. Such was the attachment which the 
French then had for the honour of their country. 
Cheriſhed by the government, reſpected by foreign 
nations, and attached to their king by a ſeries of 
proſperities which had rendered their name illuſtri- 
ous and aggrandized their power, they poſſeſſed 
that patriotic ſpirit which is the effect of ſucceſs. 

385 NY. They 
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They eſteemed it an honour to bear the name of 
Frenchmen, and could not think of foregoing the 

title. The Acadians, therefore, who, in ſubmit. 
ting to a new yoke, had ſworn never to bear arms 
againſt their former ſtandards, were W che 
French neutrals. 

THrke were twelve or thirteen hundred of them 
ſettled in the capital, the reſt were difperſed in the 
neighbouring country. No magiſtrate was ever 
appointed to rule over them ; and they were never 
acquainted with the laws of England. No rents 
or taxes of any kind were ever exacted from them. 
Their new fovercign ſeemed to have forgotten 

them; and they were equally ſtrangers to him. 
Manrrs FivnrinG and fiſhing, which had formerly been 
Fe the delight of the colony, and might Cill have 
who ne. ſupplicd it with ſubſiſtence, had no further at- 


mained 


wh hot traction for a ſimple and quiet people, and gave 
tne Engl ; * 1 
govern= way to agriculture. It had been begun in the 


ment in +. marſhes and the low lands, by repelling the ſea 
tia, and rivers which covered theſe plains, with dikes. 


Theſe grounds yielded fifty times as much as be- 


Li fore, and afterwards fifteen or twenty times as 


much at leaſt. Wheat and oats fucceeded beſt in 


5 them, but they likewiſe produced rye, barley, and 


maize. I here were alſo potatoes in great plenty, 
the uſe of which was become common. 
AT the lame time the immenſe meadows were 


0 

| | covered with numercus flocks. Sixty thouſand 
head of horned cattle were computed there; and 
„ moſt of che families had ſeyeral Tn, though the 


tillage 
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tilage was carrried on by oxen. The habitations, Boo K 
built entirely with wood, were extremely con- XVII. 
venient, and furniſhed as neatly, as a ſabſtantial "VO 


farmer's houſe in Europe. The people bred. a 
great deal of poultry of all kinds, which made a 
variety in their food, which was in general whole- 
ſome and plentiful. Their common drink was 
beer and cyder, to which they ſometimes added 


tum. Their uſual cloathing was in general the 


produce of their own flax, or the fleeces of their 
own ſheep. With theſe they made common li- 
nens and coarſe cloths. If any of them had any 
inclination for articles of greater luxury, they 
procured them from Annapolis or Louiſbourg, and 
gave in exchange, corn, cattle or furs, 

Tae neutral French had no other articles to dif- 


pole of among their neighbours, and made till 


fewer exchanges among themſelves, becauſe each 
ſeparate family was able and had been uſed to pro- 


vide for its wants. They, therefore, knew no- 


thing of paper currency, which was ſo common 
throughout the reſt of North-America. Even the 
ſmall quantity of ſpecie, which had ſtolen into the 


colony did not promote that circulation which is the 


greateſt advantage that can be derived from it. 
TnEix manners were of courſe extremely ſim- 
ple. There never was a cauſe either civil or cri- 


minal of importance enough to be carried before the 


court of judicature eſtabliſned at Annapolis. What- 
ever little differences aroſe from time to time among 


them were amicably adjuſted by their elders. All 
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BOOK their public acts were drawn by their paſtors, who 
XVII. had likewiſe the keeping of their wills, for which 
and their religious ſervices the inhabitants paid a 


twenty-ſeventh part of their harveſts. 

TESE were plentiful enough to ſupply more 
than a ſufficiency to fulfill every act of liberality. 
Real miſery was entirely unknown, and benevo- 
lence prevented the demands of poverty. Every 
misfortune was relieved as it were, before it could 
be felt; and good was univerſally diſpenſed with. 
out oftentation on the part of the giver, and with- 
out humiliating the perſon who received. Theſe. 
people were in ſhort a ſociety of brethren, every 
individual of which was equally ready to give and 
to receive what he thought the common ght of 


mankind. 


So perfect a harmony naturally prevented all 
thoſe connections of gallantry which are ſo often 
fatal to the peace of families. There never was 
an inſtance in this ſociety of an unlawful com- 
merce between the two ſexes. This evil was pre- 
vented by early marriages; for no one paſſed his 


youth in a ſtate of celibacy. As ſoon as a young 


man came to the proper age, the community 
built him a houſe, broke up the lands about it, 
lowed them, and ſupplied him with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of lite, for a twelvemonth. Here he re- 
ceived the partner whom he had choſen, and who 
brought him her portion in flocks. This new fa- 
mily grew and proſpered. like the others. In 


1743 


} | 
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1749 they all rogether amounted to eighteen thou By 0 OK 


{nd fouls. ö 135 


Ar this period Great Britain perbcived of vat 
conſequence the poſſeſſion of Acadia might be to 
her commerce. The peace which neceffarily left 


2 great number of men without employment, fur- 


riſhed an opportunity, by the diſbanding of the 
troops, for peopling and cultivating a vaſt and 


fertile territory. The Britiſh miniſtry offered par- 
ticular advantages to all perſons who choſe to go 


over and ſettle in Acadia. Every ſoldier, ſailor 
and work man was to have fifty acres of land for 
himſelf, and ten for every perſon he carried over 
in his family. All non- commiſſioned officers were 
allowed eighty for themſelves, and 15 for their 


wives and children; enſigns 200; lieutcnants 


300; captains 460; and all officers of a higher 
rank 600; together with thirty for each of their 


dependents. The land was to be tax free for the 


firſt ten years, and never to pay above one livre, 
two ſols, ſix deniers “ for fifty acres. Beſides 
this the government engaged to advance or re- 


imburſe the expences of paſſage, to build houſes, 
to furniſh all the neceſſary inſtruments for fiſhery 
or agriculture ; and to defray the expences of ſub- 
ſiſtence for the firſt year. Theſe encouragements 
determined three thouſand, ſeven hundred and 
fifty perſons in the month of May 1749 to g0 to 


America, rather than run the 1 5 of ſtarving in 


Europe, 


About one ſhilling. 
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Book IT was intended that theſe new inhabitants 
XVII. ſhould form a ſettlement to the ſouth-eaſt of Aca. 
dias, in a place which the ſavages formerly called 


Chebucto, and the Engliſh Hallifax. This ſitua- 
tion was preferred to ſeveral others where the ſoil 
was better, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing in its neigh- 
bourhood an excellent cod fiſhery, and fortifying 
one of the fineſt harbours in America. But 
as it was the part of the country moſt favourable 
for the chace, the Engliſn were obliged to diſpute 
it with the Micmac Indians, by whom it was moſt 
frequented. Theſe ſavages defended with obſti. 
nacy a territory they held from nature; and it was 


not without very great loſſes that the Englif 


drove them out from their poſſeſſions. ks 
Tunis war was not entirely finiſhed, when ſome 


diſturbances began to break out among the neu- 


tral French. Thele people whoſe manners wete 
jo ſimple and who enjoyed ſuch liberty, had al. 


ready perceived that their independence muſt ne- 


ceſſarily ſuffer ſome encroachments from any power 
that ſhould turn its views to the countries they in- 
habited. To this apprehenſion was added that of 
ſeeing their religion in danger. Their prieſts 
either heated by their own enthuſiaſm, or ſecretly 
inſtigated by the governors of Canada, made them 
believe all they choſe to ſay againſt the Engliſh, 
whom they called heretics. This word, which 


has ſo powerful an influence on. deluded minds, 


determined this happy American colony to quit 
their habitations and remove. to New France, 
where 
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where lands were offered them. This reſolution BOOK 
many of them executed immediately, without xXxVII. 
conſidering the conſequences of it; the reſt were 


preparing to follow as ſoon as they had provided 
for their ſafety. The Engliſh government, either 
from policy or caprice, determined to prevent 
them by an act of treachery, always baſe and cruel 
in thoſe whoſe power gives them an opportunity 
of purſuing milder methods. Under a pretence 
of exacting a renewal of the oath which they had 


taken at the time of their becoming. Engliſh ſub-. 


jects, they called tagether all the remaining in- 
habitants, and put them on board of ſhip. T hey 
were conveyed to the other Engliſh colonies, 


where the greater part of them died of grief and 
vexation rather than want. 


Sven are the effects of national jealouſies, and 
of the rapaciouſneſs of government, to which 


men as well as their property become a prey. 


What our enemies loſe is reckoned an advantage, 
what they gain, is looked upon as a loſs. When 
a town cannot be taken, it is ſtarved; when it. 


cannot be kept, it is burnt to aſhes, or its 


foundations raſed. A ſhip or a fortified town is 
blown up, rather than the ſailors, or the, garriſon. 


will ſurrender. A deſpotic government ſeparates 


Its enemies from its ſlaves by immenſe deſerts, to 
prevent the irruptions of the one, and the emigra- 


tions of the other. Thus it is that Spain has ra- 


ther choſen to make a wilderneſs of her own coun- 
try, and a grave of America, than to divide its. 


riches 
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B O O K riches with any other of the European nations. 


XVII, The Dutch have been guilty of every public and 


S—— private crime to deprive other commercial nations 


of the ſpice trade. They have frequently thrown - 


whole cargoes into the ſea, rather than they would 


ſell them at a low price. France rather choſe to 
give up Louiſiana to the Spaniards, than to let it 
fall into the hands of the Engliſh; and England 


deſtroyed the neutral French inhabitants of Aca- 


dia to prevent their returning to France. Can we 


aſſert after this that policy and ſociety were infti- 
tuted for the happineſs of mankind? Yes :' they 
were inſtituted to ſcreen the wicked, and to ſecure 
the powerful. 


Preſent Sixnce the emigration of a people who owed 


ſtate of 
Nova Sco- their happineſs to their virtuous obſcurity, Nova 


we Scotia has been but thinly inhabited. The ſame 


rage which depopulated the country, ſeems to 


have blaſted it. At leaft the puniſhment of the 
injuſtice falls upon the authors of it; for there is 


not a ſingle inhabitant to be ſeen upon all that 


length of coaſt berween the river St. Lawrence, 


and the peninſula; neither is it probable, from 


the number of rocks, ſands and moraſſes which 
cover it at preſent, that it ever will be peopled. 
The cod, indeed, which abounds in ſome of its 


bays, invites every year a ſmall number of fiber. 


men during the ſeaſon. 
THERE are only three ſettlements i in the reſt of 
the province. Annapolis, the moſt ancient of 


them, ſituated at the mouth of a long bay, waits 


for 
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ſor freſh inhabitants: to ſupply the place of the ; OoοKkK 
unhappy Frenchmen who were driven from it; xvII. 
and it ſeems to promiſe them rich returns N 


the fertility. of its ſoil. 
LUNENBURGH, the ſecond tile was 
funded a few years ago by 800 Germans from 


Hallifax. At firſt, it did not promiſe ſuch ſuc- 


ceſs; but is conſiderably improved by the unre- 


mitted induſtry of that warlike and wiſe people, 
who contented with defending their own territory. ; 
ſeldom go out of it, but to: cultivate: others which 
they are not ambitious of conquering. They 
have fertilized all the countries under the Engliſn 
dominion, wherever chance has conducted them. 


HaTLIr Ax will always continue to be the prin- 


cipal place in the province; an advantage it owes. 


to the encouragements laviſhed upon it by the 
mother country. Their expences for this ſettle- 


ment from its firſt foundation to the year 1769, 


anounted to more than 90,000: livres“ per an- 
num. Such favours were not ill beſtowed upon 
a city, which from its ſituation is the natural 
rendezvous of both the land and ſea forces. 
Great Britain ſometimes thinks herſelf obliged to 

maintain in America, as well for the defence of 


her fiſheries, and the protection of her ſugar. 


Hands, as for the purpoſe of preſerving her con- 


nections with her northern colonies. Hallifax, in- 


ed, derives more of its ſplendour from the mo- 


ton and activity which 1 is conſtantly kept up in its 
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x O O E ports, than either from its agriculture which is 
XV11. trifling, or from its fiſheries which have not been 
—— conſiderably improved, though they conſiſt of 


cod, mackarel, and the ſeal. It is not even in 
the ſtate it ſhould be as a fortified town. From 
the malverſations of perſons in office, who inſtead 
of the fortifications ordered and paid for by the 
mother country, have only erected a few batteries 
without any ditch round the city, it is not likely 
to make the leaſt reſiſtance to any enemy that at- 
tacks it. In 1757, the inhabitants of the county 
of Hallifax rated the value of their houſes, cattle 
and merchandiſe at about 6,750,000 livres“. 
This ſum, which makes about two thirds of the 
riches of the whole province, has not increaſed 
above one fourth ſince that time. 

Bur will the province continue in this a 
ſtate for any length of time? Is it not with a view 
of preventing this, that in 1763 the Britiſh go- 
vernment conſtituted a court of admiralty for all 
North America, and fixed it at Hallifax ? Before 
this period, the juſtices of peace were the judges 
of all violations of the act of navigation; but the 
partiality theſe magiſtrates uſed to ſnew in their 
deciſions for the colony where they were. born, 
and by which they, had been choſen, rendered 
their miniſtry uſeleſs, and even prejudicial to; the 
mother country. It was preſumed, that men of 
underſtanding ſent from Europe, and properly 
ſupported, would be treated with greater reſpecd. 

and 
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and keep the people more in awe, The event has 3; Oo K 
juſtified this policy. Since that regulation, the xviI. 
commercial laws have been better obſerved ; but 


ill great inconveniencies have been occaſioned by 
the diſtance of many provinces from the ſeat off 
this new tribunal. It is probable that to remedy 
theſe, adminiſtration will be forced to multiply the 
number of the courts, and diſperſe them in places 


convenient for the people to have acceſs to them. 


Nova Scotia will then loſe the precarious advan- 
tage it gains from determining all cauſes relative 
to the navy; but it will, probably, find out other 
natural ſources of wealth within itſelf. It has 
ſome, indeed, that are peculiar to it. The ex- 
ceeding fine flax it produces, of which the three 


kingdoms are ſo much in want, muſt haſten the 


progreſs of its improvement. Nova Scotia muſt 
not, however, expect ever to vie with New 


England. 
New ENGLAND, like the mother country, has Founda- 


lignalized itſelf by many acts of violence; and has 


been actuated by the ſame turbulent ſpirit. 4 — 


took its riſe in troubleſome times, and its infant 
ſtate was diſturbed with many dreadful commo- 
tions. It was diſcovered in the beginning of the 
laſt century, and called North Virginia, but no 


Europeans ſettled there till the year 1608. The 


firſt colony, which was weak and ill directed, did 
not ſucceed, and for ſome time atcer there were 
only a few adventurers who came over at times in 
the ſummer, built themſelves temporary huts for 


the 
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3 O O K the ſake of trading with the ſavages, and like 
XVII, them, diſappeared again for the reſt of the year, 
1 anaticiſm which had depopulated America to the 
ſouth, was deſtined to repeople it in the north. 
Some Engliſh preſbyterians, who had been driven 
from their own country, and had taken refuge in 
Holland, that univerſal aſylum of liberty, reſolved 
to found a church for their ſect in the new hemi- 
ſphere. They, therefore, purchaſed in 3621 the 
charter of the Engliſh North Virginia company: 
for they were not reduced to ſuch a ſtate of po- 
verty, as to be obliged to wait till proſperity be- 
came the reward of their virtues. Forty-one fa- 
milies, making in all 120 perſons, ſet out under 
the guidance of enthuſiaſm, which, whether 
founded upon error or truth, is always produc- 
tive of great actions. They landed at the begin- 
ning of a very hard winter, and found a country 
entirely covered with wood, which offered a very 
melancholy proſpe& to men already exhauſted 
with the fatigues of their voyage. Near one half 
periſhed either by cold, the ſcurvy, or diftrels 
the reſt were kept alive, for {ome time, by a ſpi- 
rit of enthuſiaſm, and the ſteadineſs of character 
they had acquired under the perſecution of -epil- 
copal tyranny. But their courage was beginning 
$4 to fail, when it was revived by the arrival of ſixty 
1 ſavage warriors, who came to them in the ſpring, 
headed by their chief. Freedom ſeemed to exult 
Tl that ſhe had thus brought together from the ex- 
bi | - tremities of the world two ſuch different ys ? 
| Who 
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who immediately entered into a reciprocal alliance B O. K 
f friendihip and protection. The old tenants XVII. 
ſiege for ever to the new ones all the lands in — 


the neighbourhood of the ſettlement they had 
formed under the name of New Plymouth ; and 
one of the ſavages, who underſtood a little Eng- 
liſh, ſtayed to teach them how to. cultivate the 
maize, and inſtruct them in the manner.of Aſhing 
upon their coaſt, 

Tais kindneſs enabled the colony to wait for 
the companions they expected from Europe, with 
ſerds, with domeſtic animals, and with every aſ- 


ſiſtance they wanted. At firſt theſe ſuccours ar- 


rived but lowly, but the perſecution of the puri- 
tans in England increaſed, as uſual, the number 
of proſelytes to ſuch a degree in America, that in 
1630, they were obliged to form different ſettle- 
ments, of which Boſton ſoon became the prin. 
cipal, Theſe firſt ſettlers were not merely eccle- 
ſiaſtics, who had been deprived of their prefer- 
ment on account of their opinions, nor thoſe ſec- 
taries influenced by new opinions, that are fo fre- 
quent among the common people. There were 
among them ſeveral perſons of high rank, who 
having embraced puritaniſm either from motives 
of caprice, ambition, or even of conſcience, had 


taken the precaution to ſecure themſelves an aſy- 
lum in thefe diſtant regions. They had cauled 


houſes to be built, and lands to be cleared, with 
a view of retiring there, if their endeavours in the 


cauſe of civil and religious liberty ſhould prove 


; abortive, 
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B O o K abortive. The ſame fannivad ſpirit that had intro. 
XVII, duced anarchy into the mother country,” kept the 
colony in a ſtate of ſubordination, or rather a ſeve. 
rity of manners, had the _—_ effect as laws in a 

ſavage climate. e 
Taye inhabitants of New England lived per. 
ceably for a long time without any regular form of 
policy. Not that their charter had not authorized 
them to eſtabliſh any mode of government they 
might chuſe, but thele enthuſiaſts were not agreed 
among themſelves upon the plan of their republic; 
and government did not pay ſufficient attention to 
them to urge them to ſecure. their own tranquil: 
lity. At length they grew ſenſible of the neceſſity 
of a regular legiſlation, and this great work which 
virtue and genius united have never attempted but 
with diffidence, was boldly undertaken by blind 
fanaticiſm. It bore the ſtamp of the rude preju- 

dices on which it had been formed. 

THERE was in this new code a ſingular mixture 
of good and evil, of wiſdom and folly. No man 


— — 


— 


was allowed to have any ſhare in the government 
except he were a member of the eſtabliſhed 
church. Witchcraft, perjury, blaſphemy, and 
adultery were made capital offences; and children 
0 were alſo puniſhed with death, either for curſing 
N 1 or ſtriking their parents. Marriages, however, 
4 | were to be folemnized by the magiſtrate. The 
j | price of corn was fixed at 3 livres, 7 ſols, 6 de- 
: 0 niers * per buſhel; The ſavages who neglected to 
| * | cultivate 
. EE ® 25. 11d. 4. 
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cultivate their lands were to be deprived of them; B O O k 
and Europeans were forbidden under a heavy pe- XVII. 
nalty to {ell them any ſtrong liquors or warlike "Ya 
ſtores. All thoſe who were detected either in ly- 
ing, drunkenneſs, or dancing, were ordered to be 
publicly whipped. Bur at the ſame that amuſe- 
ments were forbidden equally with vices and 
crimes, one might be allowed to ſwear by paying 
a penalty of one livre, two ſols, fix deniers*, and 
to break the ſabbath for 67 livres, 10 folsf. Ano- 

; ther indulgence allowed, was, to atone by a fine for 
a negle& of prayer, or for uttering a raſh oath. 
But it is ſtill more extraordinary that the worſhip of 
images was forbidden to the puritans on pain of 
death, which was alſo inflicted on Roman catholic 
prieſts, who ſhould return to the colony after they 
had been baniſhed ; and on quakers who ſhould 
appear again after having been whipped, branded 
and expelled. Such was the abhorrence for theſe 
ſectaries, who had themſclves an averſion for every 
kind of cruelty, that whoever either brought one 
of them into the country, or harboured him but 
for one hour, was liable to pay a conſiderable 
fine. 

Tnosk unfortunate members of the colony, Fanaticiſm 
vho, leſs violent than their brethren, ventured to great ela- 
deny the coercive power of the magiſtrate in mat- Ne Eng. 
ters of religion, were perſecuted with ſtill greater land. 
rigour. This was conlidered as blaſphemy by 
thoſe very divines who had rather choſen to quit 
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B O O E their country than to ſhew any deference to epi 
XV11. copal authority. By that natural propenlity of he 
S—>— human heart which leads men from the love of 
independence to that of tyranny, they had changed 
their opinions as they changed the climate; and 
only ſeemed to arrogate freedom of thought to 
themſelves, in order to deny it to others. This 
ſyſtem was ſupported by the ſervices uf the law, 
which attempted to put a ſtop to every. difference 
in opinion, by inflicting capital puniſhment on all 
who diſſented. Thoſe who were either convicted 
or even ſuſpected of entertaining ſentiments. of to. 
leration, were expoſed to ſuch cruel oppreſſions, 
that they were forced to fly from their firſt aſylum, 
and ſeek refuge in another. They found one on 
the ſame continent, and as New England had been 
firſt founded by perſecution, its limits were ex- 
tended by it. e 
Tx1s intemperate religious zeal extended irfelf 
to matters in themſelves of the greateſt indiffer- | 
ence. A proof of this is found in the following 
public declaration, tranſcribed from the biken 
of the colony. | 
lx is a circumſtance univerſally ecknowietged 
„that the cuſtom of wearing long hair, after the 
* manner of immoral perſons and of the ſavage 
Indians, can only have been introduced into 
England, but in facrilegious contempt of the 
« expreſs command of God, who declares that it 
is a ſhameful practice for any man who has 
the leaſt care for his ſoul to wear long hair, 
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As this abomination excites the indignation of B oo K 
all pious perſons; we, the magiſtrates, in our XVII. 
zeal for the purity of the faith, do expreſsl "V< 


and authentically declare, that we condemn the 
impious caſtom of letting the hair grow; a 
cuſtom which we look upon to be very indecent 
and diſhoneſt; which horribly diſguiſes men, and 
is offenſive to modeſt and ſober perſons, in as 
much as it corrupts good manners. We, there- 
fore, being juſtly incenſed againſt this ſcandalous 
cuſtom, do deſire, adviſe, and earneſtly requeſt 
all the elders of our continent, zealouſly to ſhew 
their averſion from this odious practice, to ex- 


ert all their power to put a flop to it, and eſ- 


pecially to take care that the members of their 
churches be not infected with it; in order that 
thole perſons, who, notwithſtanding theſe ri- 
gorous prohibitions, and the means of correcti- 


on, that ſhall be uſed on this account, ſhall ſtill 


perſiſt in this cuſtom, ſha!l have both God and 
man at the ſame time againſt them. 
Tunis ſeverity, which a man exerciſes againſt 


himſelf, or againſt his fellow-creatures, and which 
makes him firſt the victim, then the oppreſſor, ſoon 
exerted itſelf againſt the Quakers. They were 
whipped, baniſhed, and impriſoned. The proud 


| ſimplicity of theſe new enthuſiaſts, who in the 


midſt of tortures and ignominy praiſed God, and 
called for bleſſings upon men, inſpired a reverence 
for their perſons and opinions, and gained them 


2 number of proſelytes. This circumſtance ex 
O 2 | alperated 
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B O O k their country than to ſhew any deference to epiſ- 
xvII. copal authority. By that natural propenſity of the 
human heart which leads men from the love of 


(e 


independence to that of tyranny, they had changed 
their opinions as they changed the climate; and 
only ſeemed to arrogate freedom of thought to 
themſelves, in order to deny it to others. This 


ſyſtem was ſupported by the ſervices uf the law, 


which attempted to put a ſtop to every. difference 
in opinion, by inflicting capital puniſhment on all 
who diſſented. Thoſe who were either convicted 
or even ſuſpected of entertaining ſentiments. of to. 
leration, were expoſed to ſuch cruel oppreſſions, 
that they were forced to fly from their firſt aſylum, 
and ſeek refuge in another. They found one on 
the ſame continent, and as New England had been 


© firſt founded by perſecution, its limits were ex. 


tended by it. 


ITEIs intemperate religious zeal extended ret 
to matters in themſelves of the greateſt indiffer- 
ence. A proof of this is found in the following 
public declaration, tranſcribed from the regiſters 

of the colony. 

lx is a circumſtance univerſally acknowiedged 
„that the cuſtom of wearing long hair, after the 
* manner of immoral perſons and of the ſavage 
Indians, can only have been introduced into 
England, but in facrilegious contempt of the 
expreſs command of God, who declares that it 


is a ſhameful practice for any man who has 
« the leaſt care for his ſoul to wear long hai. 
| . 46 As 
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« As this abomination excites the indignation of B o0 K 
« all pious perſons; we, the magiſtrates, in our XVII. | 
« zeal for the purity of the faith, do expreſslß "V< | 

| 


« and authentically declare, that we condemn the | 
« impious caſtom of letting the hair grow; a | 
| e cuſtom which we look upon to be very indecent 
and diſhoneſt; which horribly diſguiſes men, and 
| « js offenſive to modeſt and ſober perſons, in as | 


8 e much as it corrupts good manners. We, there- ] 
| fore, being juſtly incenſed againſt this ſcandalous | 
d « cuſtom, do deſire, adviſe, and earneſtly requeſt 

)- „all the elders of our continent, zealouſly to ſhew 

85 + their averſion from this odious practice, to ex- 

, « ert all their power to put a flop to it, and ef- 

n WW pecially to take care that the members of their 

en e churches be not infected with it; in order that 


« thoſe perſons, who, notwithſtanding theſe ri- 
e gorous prohibitions, and the means of correcti- 
„on, that ſhall be ufed on this account, ſhall ſtill 
« perſiſt in this cuſtom, ſnall have both God and 
man at the ſame time againſt them. 

Tris ſeverity, which a man exerciſes againſt 
himſelf, or againſt his fellow-creatures, and which 
makes him firſt the victim, then the oppreſſor, ſoon 
exerted itſelf againſt the Quakers. They were 
whipped, baniſhed, and impriſoned. The proud 
ſimplicity of theſe new enthuſiaſts, who in the 
midſt of tortures and ignominy praiſed God, and 
called for bleſſings upon men, inſpired a reverence 
for their perſons and opinions, and gained them 
2 number of proſelytes. This circumſtance ex 

Q 2 aſperated 
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B O O E aſperated their perfecutors, and hurried them on 
XVII. to the moſt atrocious acts of violence. They 
Ꝙ cauſed five of them, who had returned clandeſtinel 

from. banithment, to be hanged: It ſeemed as 
if the Engliſh had come to America to exercife 


upon their own countrymen the ſame cruelties the 
Spaniards had uſed againſt the Indians; whether 


it was that the change of climate had rendered the 
Europeans more ferocious; or that the fury of re- 


ligious zeal can only be be extinguiſhed im the de. 
ſtruction of its apoſtles and its martyrs. This 
ſpitit of perſecution was, however, at laſt ſuppreſf. 


ed by ihe interpoſition of the mother . 


from whence it had been brought. 

CROMWELL was no more. "Emthokaſit;byps- 
criſy, and fanaticiſm, which compoſed his cha- 
rafter ; factions, rebellions, and proſcriptions were 
all buried with him, and England had the proſpect 
of caln.er days. Charles the ſecond, at his re- 


ſtoration, had introduced among his ſubjeRts a ſo- 


cial turn, a taſte for convivial pleaſures, gallantry, 
and diverſions, and for all thole amuſements he 
had been engaged in while he was travelling from 
one court to another in Europe, to endeavour to 
regain the crown which his father had loſt upon a 
ſcaffold. Nothing but ſuch a total change of 
manners, could poſſibly have ſecured the tran- 
quillity of his government upon a throne ſtained 
with blood. He was one of thoſe volupruaries, 
whom the love of ſenſual pleaſures ſometimes ex- 
cites to ſentiments of compaſſion and humanity. 

| Moved 
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Moved with the ſufferings of the Quakers, he put g; O O K 
a ſtop to them by a proclamation, in 1661; but he xv11. | 
was never able totally to extinguiſh the ſpirit of — | 
perſecution that prevailed in America. 

Taz colony had placed at their head Henry 
Vane, the ſon of that Sir Henry Vane, 'who had' 
had ſuch a remarkable ſhare in the diſturbances of 
his country. This obſtinate and enthufiaſtic young ö 
man, in every thing reſembling his father, unable 
either to live peaceably lumſclf, or to ſuffer others 
to remain quiet, had contrived to revive” the ob- 
ſcure and obſolete queitions of grace and free 
will. The diſputes upon theſe points ran very 
high, and would, probably, have plunged the 
colony into a civil. war, if ſeveral of the favage 
nations united had not happened at that very time 
to fall upon the plantations of the diſputants, and 
to maſſacre great numbers of them. The coloniſts 
heated with their theological conteſts paid at firſt 
very little attention to this conſiderable loſs. But 
the danger at length became ſo urgent and ſo ge- 
neral, that all took up arms. As ſoon as the 
enemy was repulſed, the colony reſumed its for- 
mer diſſentions; and the phrenzy which they ex- 
cited, broke out in 1692 in a war, marked with 
as many atrocious inſtances of ns” as any 
ever recorded in hiſtory. | 

Trrrs lived in a town of New England, calle 
Salem, two young women who were fubi-: 
convuliions, accompanied with extraordinary 
:oms, Their father, miniſter of the church, lug | i 
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B O O K that they were bewitched ; and having in tonſe- 
XVII. quence caſt his ſuſpicions upon an Indian gut, who 
—— lived in this houſe, he compelled her by harſh 


treatment to confeſs that ſhe was a witch. Other 
women upon hearing this, ſeduced by the pleaſure 
of exciting the public attention, immediately be. 
lieved that the convulſions which proceeded only 
from the nature of their ſex, were owing to the 
ſame cauſe. Three citizens, caſually named, were 
immediately thrown into priſon, accuſed of witch. 
craft, hanged, and their bodies left expoſed to 


wild beaſts and birds of prey. A few days after, 


ſixteen other perſons, together with a counſellor, 
who becauſe he refuſed ro plead againſt them, was 
ſuppoſed to ſhare in their guilt, ſuffered in the 


fame manner. From this inſtant, the imagination 


of the multitude was inflamed with theſe horrid 
and gloomy ſcenes. The innocence of youth, the 
infirmities of age, virgin modeſty, fortune, ho- 
nour, virtue, and the moſt dignified employments 
of the ſtate, were no ſecurity againſt the ſuſpicions 
of a people infatuated with viſionary ſuperſtition. 


Children of ten years of age were put to death, 


young girls were ſtripped naked, and the marks 
of witchcraft ſearched for upon their bodies with 
the moſt indecent curioſity thoſe ſpots of the 
ſcurvy which age impreſſes upon the bodies of old 
men, were taken for evident ſigns of the infernal 
power. Fanaticiſm, wickedneſs and vengeance 
united, ſelected their victims at pleaſure. In de- 
fault of witneſſes, torments were employed to ex- 

tort 
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tort confeſſions dictated by the executioners them -· 3 O o & 
ſelves. If the magiſtrates, tired out with executi- xy11. 
ons refuſed to puniſh, they were themſelves ac 
cuſed of the crimes they tolerated ; the very mi- 
niſters of religion raiſed falſe witneſſes againſt 
them, who made them forfeit with their lives the 
tardy remorſe excited in them by humanity. 
Dreams, apparitions, terror and conſternation of 
every kind increaſed theſe prodigies of folly and 
horror. The priſons were filled, the gibbets left 
ſtanding, and all the citizens involved in gloomy 
apprehenſions. The moſt prudent quitted a coun- 
try ſtained with the blood of its inhabitants; and 
thoſe that remained wiſhed only for peace in the 
grave. In a word, nothing leſs than the total and 
immediate ſubverſion of the colony was expected, 


when on a ſudden, in the height of the ſtorm, the 


waves ſubſided, and a calm enſued. All eyes were 
opened at once, and the exceſs of the evil awak- 
ened the minds which it had firſt ſtupified. Bitter 
and painful remorſe was the immediate conſe- 
quence; the mercy of God was implored by a 
general faſt, and public prayers were offered up to 
aſk forgiveneſs for the preſumption of having ſup- 


poſed that heaven could have been, pleaſed with 


ſacrifices with which it could only have been of- 
fended. 

PosTERITY will, probably, never know exactly 
what was the cauſe or remedy of this dreadful dif- 
order. It had, perhaps, its firit origin in the me- 
lancholy, which theſe perſecuted enthuſiaſts had 
Q 4 brought 
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BOOK brought with them from their own country, which 
XVII. had increaſed with the ſcurvy they had contracted 
at ſea, and had gathered freſh ſtrength from the 
vapours and exhalations of a ſoil newly broken 
up, as well as from the inconveniences and hard- 
ſhips inſeparable from a change of climate and 
manner of living. The contagion, however, ceaſed 
like all other epidemical diſtempers, exhauſted by 
its very communication; as all the diſorders of the 
imagination are expelled in the tranſports of a de- 
liriuw. A perfect calm ſucceeded this agitation 
and the puritans of New-England have never ſince 

been ſeized with ſo gloomy a fit of enthuſiaſm. 
Severities Bur though the colony has renounced the per- 
1 — capt ſecuting ſpirit which hath ſtained all religious ſects 
* with blood, it has preſerved ſome remains if not 
land. of intoleration, at leaſt, of ſeverity, which reminds 
us of thoſe melancholy days in which it took its 

riſe. Some of its laws are ſtill too ſevere. 

[Is ſupport of this poſition the author in- 
troduces the ſtory of Polly Baker, who was 
brought before the magiſtrates and convicted the 
fifth time of having had a baſtard child. He 
gives the ſpeech ſhe is ſaid to have made on this 
occaſion at full length. But as this ſpeech is in 
the hands of every Engliſn reader, the tranſlator 
has judged it unneceſſary to ſwell his tranſlation 
with it. The author's reaſoning upon it is as 
r 

Tunis ſpeech produced an affecting change in 
the minds cf all the audience. She was not only 
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acquitted of either penalty or corporal puniſhment, ; O O R 
but her triumph was ſo complete, that one of her xv11. 
judges married her. So ſuperior is the voice f. 


reaſon to all the powers of ſtudied eloquence. But 
popular prejudice has reſumed its influence; whe- 
ther it be, that the repreſentations of nature alone 
are often ſtifled by an attention to political advan- 
tages, or to the benefit of ſociety; or that, under 
the Engliſn government, where celibacy is not en- 


joined by religion, there is leſs excuſe for an illicit 


commerce between the ſexes than in thoſe coun- 
tries, where the clergy, the nobility, luxury, po- 
verty, and the ſcandalous example given by the 
court and the church, all concur in degrading and. 
corrupting the married ſtate, in rendering it bur- 
thenſome, and deterring many perſons from enter- 
ing into it. 

NE w ENCLAN D has ſome remedy againſt bad 
laws in the conſtitution of its mother country, 
where the people who have the legiſlative power in 
their own hands are at liberty to correct abuſes; and 
it has others derived from its ſituation, which 
open a vaſt held to induſtry and population. 


Tais colony, bounded on the north by Canada, gyyern- 


on the weſt by New-York, and on the eaſt and, 


ſouth by Nova Scotia and the ocean, extends full ange 
three hundred miles along the ſea coaſts, and up- duale 


wards of fifty miles in the inland parts. 


Tae clearing of the lands is not directed by eres 


chance as in the other provinces. This Batter 
from the firſt was ſubjected to laws which are 
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Boo k (lil religiouſly obſerved, No citizen whatever has 
XV11. the liberty of ſettling even upon unoccupied land. 
The government deſirous of preſerving all its mem. 
bers from the inroads of the ſavages, and of 
placing them in a condition to ſhare in the pro- 
* tection of a well regulated ſociety, hath ordered 
that whole villages ſhould be formed at once. A8 
ſaon as ſixty families offer to build a church, main- 
tain a clergyman, and pay a ſchool- maſter, the 
general aſſembly allot them a ſituation, and per- 
mit them to have two repreſentatives in the legiſ- 
lative body of the colony. The diſtrict aſſigned 
them always borders upon the lands already clear: 
ed, and generally contains fix thouſand ſquare 
acres. Theſe new people chuſe the ſituation moſt 
convenient for their habitation, which is uſually 
of a ſquare figure. The church is placed in the 
center; the coloniſts divide the land among them- 
ſelves, and each incloſes his property with a hedge. 
Some woods are reſerved for a common. It is thus 
that New-England is conſtantly enlarging its ter- 
ritory, though it ſtill continues to make one com- 
plete and well conſtituted province. | 
Trovch the colony is ſituated in the midſt of 
the temperate zone, yet the climate is not ſo mild 
as that of ſome European provinces, which are 
under the ſame parallel, The winters are Jonger 
and colder; the ſummers ſhorter and hotter. The 
ſky is commonly clear and the rains more plentiful 
than laſting. The air has grown purer ſince its 
circulation has been made free by cutting down the 
woods; 
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woods; and malignant vapours, which at firſt car- ; O O k 
ried off ſome of the Inhebitants, are no longer XVII. 
complained of. W 

Taz country is divided into four provinces, 
which at firſt had no connection with one another. 
The neceſſity of maintaining an armed force againſt 
the ſavages obliged them to form a confederacy in 
1643, when they took the name of the united co- 
lonies. In conſequence of this league, two de- 
puties from each eſtabliſhment uſed to meet in a 
{tated place to deliberate upon the common affairs 
of New-England, according to the inſtructions 
they had received from the aſſembly, by which 
they were ſent. This aſſociation laid no conſtraint 
upon the right of every individual to act entirely 
as he pleaſed, without either the permiſſion or ap- 
probation of the mother country. All the ſub- 
miſſion required of theſe provinces was merely to 
acknowledge the kings of England for their {0- 
vereigns. 

CuAxLEs the II. wiſhed to make them more 
dependent. The province of Maſſachuſet's bay, 
which, though the ſmalleſt, was the richeſt and 
the moſt populous of the four, being guilty of 
ſome miſdemeanour againſt government, the king 
ſcized that opportunity of taking away its charter 
in 1684; and it remained without one till the re- 
volution; when it received another, which, how- 
ever, did not anſwer its claims or expectations. 
The crown reſerved to itſelf the right of nomi- 
nating the governor, and appointing to all military 
employ- 
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Boo Kemployments, and to all principal poſts in the ci- 

XVII. vil and juridical departments: it allowed the peo. 

. ple of the colony their legiſlative power, and gave 
the governor a negative voice and the command 
of the troops, which ſecured him a ſufficient in- 
fluence to enable him te maintain the prerogative 
of the mother country in all its force. The pro- 
vinces of Connecticut and Rhode- Iſland by timely 
ſubmiſſion prevented the puniſhment that of .Maſ. 
ſachuſet had incurred, and retained their original 
charter. That of New-Hampſhire had been al. 
ways regulated by the ſame mode of adminiſtration 
as the province of Maſſachuſet's bay. The ſame 
governor preſides over the whole colony, but with 
regulations adapted to the conſtitution of each 
province. According to the moſt exact calcula- 
tions, the preſent number of inhabitants in New- 
England is computed at four hundred thouſand, 
but the ſouthern parts of the colony are better 
peopled than the northern, where the ſoil is leſs 
fertile. Among ſuch a number of citizens, there 
are few proprietors wealthy enough to leave the 
care of their plantations to ſtewards or farmers: 
moſt of them are planters in eaſy circumſtances, 
who live upon their eſtates and are employed in 
the labours of the field. This equality of fortune, 
Joined to the religious principles and to the nature 
of the government, gives this people a more re- 
publican caſt than is to be obſerved in the other 
colonies. | 
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No European fruits have degenerated in New- BOOK, 
England; it is even ſaid, that the apple is im- XVII. 


proved, at leaſt, it has multiplied exceedingly and 
made cyder a more common drink there than in 
any other part of the world. All European roots 
and garden ſtuff have equally proſpered ; but the 
ſceds have not thriven quite ſo well. Wheat is 
apt to be blighted, barley grows dry, and oats 
yield more ſtraw than grain. In default of theſe 


the maize, which is commonly uſed in making 


beer, is the drink of the common people. There 
are large and fruitful meadows, which are covered 
wich numerous flocks. 


Tur arts, though carried to a greater degree of 


pertection in this colony than in any of the others, 
have not made near the ſame progreſs as agricul- 


ture, There are not more than four or five ma- 
zufactures of any importance. 


Tae firſt which was formed was that for build- 
ing ſhips. It maintained tor, a long time a degree 
of reputation, The veſſels which came out of 
this dock were in great eſtimation, the materials of 
which they were conſtructed, being found much 
leſs porous, and much leſs apt to ſplit than thoſe 
of the more ſouthern provinces. Since 1730, the 
numbers of them are conſiderably diminiſhed, be- 
cauſe the woods for ſhip building have been little 
attended to, and uſed for other ' purpoſes. To 
prevent this inconvenience, it was propoſed to 
forbid the cutting of any of them within ten 
miles of the fea, and we know not for what reaſon 

this 
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B OO K this law, the neceſſity of which was ſo evident, 
XVII. was never put in force, The diſtilling of rum has 
E ſucceeded better than the building of ſhips. The 


opportunity the people of New-England had of 
importing large quantities of molaſſes from the 
Caribbee iſlands, gave riſe to this branch of trade. 
The molaſſes were at firſt uſed in kind for various 
purpoſes. By degrees they learnt to diſtil them, 
When made into rum, they ſupplied the neigh. 
bouring ſavages with that liquor, as the Newfound- 
land fiſhermen did the other northern provinces, 
and ſailors who frequented the coaſt of Africa. 
The imperfc& ſtate of this art in the colony has 
not diminiſhed the ſale of the ſpirit; becauſe it 
has always been able to afford it at a very low 
price. 

Tux ſame nat has both ſupported and in- 
creaſed the manufacture of hats. Though this 
was limited by the regulations of the mother coun- 
try to the internal conſumption of the colony, the 
merchants have found means to ſurmount theſe 
obſtacles, and to ſmuggle pretty large * 
into the neighbouring ſettlements. 

THe toloay ſells no cloths, but it buys very 
few. The fleeces of iis flocks, which zre as long, 
though not quite ſo fine as the Englith ones, make 
coarſe ſtuffs, which are very convenient for plain 
men who live in the country. 

Sou Preſbyterians who were driven from the 
north of Ircland by the perſecutions either of the 
government or of the clergy, firſt taught the peo- 


ple 
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ple of New-England to cultivate hemp and flax, Boo x 
and to manufacture them. The linens made of xviI. 
them are ſince become one of the grear reſources —I—* 


of the colony. 

Taz mother country, whoſe political meaſures 
have not always coincided with the high opinion 
entertained of her abilities, has omitted nothing to 
thwart theſe ſeveral manufactures. She did not 
perceive that by this oppreſſive conduct of the go- 
verament, thoſe of her ſubjects who were employ- 
ed in clearing this conſiderable part of the new 
world, muſt be reduced to the alternative either 
of abandoning ſo good a country, or procuring 
from among themſelves the things of general uſe, 
and of immediate neceſſity. Indeed, even theſe 
reſources would not have been ſufficient to main- 
tain them, if they had not had the good fortune 
and the addreſs to open to themſelves ſeveral other 
channels of ſubſiſtence, the origin and progreſs of 
which we muſt endeavour to trace. 

TRE firſt external reſource they met with was in 
the fiſhery. It has been encouraged to ſuch a de- 
gree, that a regulation has taken place, by which 
every family who ſhall declare that it has lived upon 
talt-fiſh for two days in the week during a whole 
year, ſhall be diſburdened of part of their tax. 
Thus commercial views enjoin abſtinence from 
meat to the proteſtants, in the ſame manner as re- 
ligion preſcribes it to the catholics, 

MacKAREL is caught only in the ſpring at the 


mouth of the Pentagouet, a conſiderable river 


v hich 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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B OO E which empties itſelf in Fundy bay, towards the 
XVII. extremity of the colony. In the very center of 
LI — the coaſt, and near Boſton, the cod-fiſh is always 
in ſuch plenty, that cape Cod, notwithſtanding 
the ſterility of irs foil, is one of the moſt populous 
parts of the country. Not content, however, with 
the fiſh caught in its own latitude, New England 
ſends every year about two hundred veſlels, from 
thirty-five to forty tons each, to the great bank, to 
Newfoundland, and tv Cape Breton, which com- 
monly make three voyages a ſeaſon, and bring 
back at leaſt a hundred thauſand quintals of cod. 
Beſides, there are larger veſſels which ſail from the 
ſame ports, and exchange proviſions for the fiſh. 
caught by the Engliſh who are ſettled in theſe 
frozen and barren regions. All this cod is after- 
wards diſtributed in the ſouthern parts of Europe 

and America. | 
Tunis is not the only article with which the Bri. 
tiſh iſlands in the new world are ſupplied by New 
England. It furniſhes them behdes with horſes, 
oxen, hogs, ſalt meat, butter, rallow, cheeſe, 
flour, biſcuit, Indian corn, peas, fruits, cyder, 
hemp, flax, and woods of all kinds. The tame 
commodities paſs into the iſlands belonging to the 
other nations, ſometimes openly, ſometimes clan- 
deſtinely, but always in leſs quantities during 
peace, than in war time. Honduras, Surinam, and 
other parts of the American continent are alſo mar- 
kets open to New England. This province like- 
wile imports wines and brandies from the Ma- 
deiras 
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deiras and the Azores, and pays for them with B o O KR 


cod. fiſn and corn. 


209 


XVII. 


THz ports of Italy, Spain and Portugal receive "Va 


annually ſixty or ſeventy of their ſhips. They 
come there laden with cod, wood for ſhip build- 
ing, naval ſtores, corn and fiſh oil; many of 
them return with olive-oll, ſalt, wine and money 
immediately to New England, where they Jand 
their cargoes clandeſtinely. By this method, they 
elude the cuſtoms they would be obliged to pay in 


Great Britain if they went there, as in purſuance 
of a poſitive order they ought to do. The ſhips 


which do not return to the port from whence they 
firſt ſet out, are fold in thoſe where they diſpoſe 
of their cargo. They have frequently no particular 


deſtination, but are freighted indifferently for every 


merchant and every port, till they meet with a 
proper purchaſer. 

Tye mother country receives from its colony 
yards and maſts for the royal navy, planks, pot. 
aſhes, pitch, tar, turpentine, a few furs, and in 
years of {ſcarcity ſome corn. Theſe cargoes come 
home in ſhips built by her own merchants, or 
bought by them of perſons who fit our privateers 
upon ſpeculation. 

Bes1DEs the trade New England carries on with 
ker own productions, ſhe has appropriated to her- 
elf part of the produce both of North and South 
America, by undertaking to convey the ſeveral ex. 
changes made between theſe countries. On this 
ac.ount the New Englanders are looked upon as 

Vol. V. „ the 


+ = 
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' Book the brokers or Hollanders of that part of the 

XVII. world. 

—— NoTwITHSTANDING this lively and continued 
exertion, New England has never yet been able 
to diſcharge her debts. She has never been able 
to pay exactly for what ſhe received from the mo- 
ther country, either in productions of her own, 
or of forcign induſtry, or in thoſe from the Kaſt- 
Indies; all which articles of trade amount an- 
nually to 9,000,000 of livres“. 

Sur has ſtill, however, trade enough to keep 
fix thouſand ſailors in conſtant employment. Her 
navy conſiſts of five kundred large veſſels, which 
carry altogether forty thouſand tons burden; be- 
ſides a great number of imaller veſſels for fiſhing 
and for the coaſting trade, which ſail out indiſcri- 
minately from the numerous harbours that are 
open on the coaſt. Almoſt all of them load and 
unload at Boſton, 

BosToN, the capital of New England is ſituated 
on a peninſula, about four miles long, at the bot- 
tom of the fine bay of Maſſachuſet, which reaches 
about eight miles within land. The opening of 
the bay is ſheltered from the impetuoſity of the 
waves by a number of rocks which riſe above the 
water, and by twelve ſmall iſlands, the greater 
parts of which are fruitful and inhabited. Theſe 
dikes and natural ramparts will not allow more 
than three ſhips to come in together. At the end 
of the laſt century, a regular citadel, named fort 

Wil- 
393%) 0l. 
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William, was erected in one of the iſlands upon ; O O R 
this narrow channel. It is defended by a hundred xvII. 
pieces of cannon of forty-two pounders each "Va 


which are difpoſed in ſuch a manner, that they can 
rake a ſhip fore and aft before it is poſſible for her 
to bring her guns to bear. A league further on, 


is a very high light-houſe, the ſignals from which, 


in caſe of invaſion, are perceived and repeated by 
the fortreſs along the whole coaſt, at the ſame 


time that Boſton has her own light-houſes, which 


ſpread the alarm to all the inland country. Except 


„hen a very thick fog happens to prevail, which 


ſome ſhips might take advantage of to flip into the 


ilands, the town has always five or ſix hours to 
prepare for the reception of an enemy, and to af- 
ſemble ren thouſand militia, which can be raiſed 
at four and twenty hours notice. If 2 fleet ſhould 
ever be able to pats the artillery of fort William, 
it would infallibly be ſtopped by a couple of bat- 
teries, which being erected to the north and ſouth 
of the place, command the whole bay, and would 


give time for all the veſſels and commercial ſtores 


to be ſheltered from cannon ſhot in the river 
Charles. ; 


BosTow port is fo large that ſix hundred veſ- 
ſels may anchor in it ſafely and commodiouſly. 
There is a magnificent pier conſtructed, projecting 


ſofficiently into the ſea to allow the ſhips to un- 
load their goeds without the aſſiſtance of a lighter, 


and to depoſit them into the warchoules which are. 


ranged on the north fide. At the extremity of the 
P23. | pier, 
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E O O E pier, the town appears in the form of a creſcent 
VII. round the harbour. According to the bills of 
—— mortality, which are properly become the only 
rule of political arithmetic, it contains about thirty 
thouſand inhabitants, compoſed of Anabaptiſts, 
Quakers, French refugees, Engliſh Preſbyterians 
and church of England men. The houſes, furni- 
ture, dreis, food, converſation, cuſtoms and man- 
ners are ſo exactly ſimilar to the mode of living in 
London, that it is impoſſible to find any other 
difference but that which ariſes from the numbers 
of people there are in large capitals. 

New Vork NEW EncLanD, which reſembles the mother 

founded by 5 : : 5 R 
the Dutch, country in o many reſpects, is contiguous to 
1 New-York. The latter bounded on the eaſt by 
Logis tuis principal colony, and on the weſt by New- 
' Jerſey, occupies at firſt a very narrow ſpace of 
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twenty miles along the fea-ſhore, and inſenſibly 
enlarging, extends to the north above a hundred 
and ity miles up the country. 

TBISs country was diſcovered by Henry Hudſon 
in 1609. That celebrated navigator, after having 
mide vain attempts under the patronage of tie 
Dutch Eaſt-India company to diſcover a. north. 
weit paſiage, veered about to the ſouthward, and 
coaſted along the continent, in hopes of making 
ſome uſctul diſcovery that might prove a kind of 
indemnification to the ſociety for the truſt they 
had repoſcd in him. He entered into a conſider— 
able river, to which he gave his name, and after 

recon· 
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reconnoitering the coaſt and its inhabitants, re. B Oo O k 
| turned to Amſterdam from whence he failed. XVII. 
AccoRDING to the European ſyſtem, which 
| never pays any atttention to the people of the new 
; world, this country ſhould have belonged to the 
, Dutch. It was diſcovered by a man in their ſer- 
vice, who took poſſeſſion of it in their name, and 
gave up to them any perſonal right he might have 
in it. His being an Engliihman did not, in 
the leaſt invalidate theſe uncontrovertible titles. 
It muſt therefore, have occaſioned great ſurpriſe, 
when James the firſt aſſerted his pretenſions to it, 
vpon the principle that Hudſon was born his ſub- 
ject; as if any man's country was not that in 
which he earns his ſubſiſtence. The king was fo 
convinced of this that he ſoon gave up the matter; 
and the republic fent ſome perſons in 1610 to lay 
the foundation of the colony in a country 'which 
was to be called New Belgia. Every thing proſ- 
pered here; and this fortunate beginning ſeemed 
to promile greater ſucceſs, when in 1664 the co- 
lony was expoſed to a ſtorm which it could not 
poſſibly forelee, 

ENGLAND, which had not at that time thoſe in- 
timate connections with Holland, that the ambition 
and ſucceſſes of Lewis the XIV. have given birth 
to ſince, had long ſeen with a jealous eye the 
proſperity of a ſmall ſtate in its neighbourhood, 
winch, though but juſt formed, was already ex- 
tending its flouriſhing trade to all parts of the 
world. She was fecretly diſturbed at the thoughts 

P 3 of 
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B O O xk of rot being on an equality with a power to whom, 
xvII. in the nature of things, ſhe ought to have bern 
greatly ſuperior. Her rivals in commerce and 
navigation by their vigilance and oeconomp, ſu— 
perſeded them in all the conſiderable markets of 

the univerſe. Every effort ſhe made to come in 
competition turned either to her loſs or diſcredit, 

and ſhe was obliged only to act a ſecondary part, 

while all the trade then known was evidently cen- 
tering itſelf in the republic. At length, the na- 

tion felt the diſgrace of her merchants, and re. 
ſolved that what they could not obtain by induſtry, 
ſhouid be lecured to them by force. Charles the 
ſecond, notwithſtanding his averſion for buſineſs, 

and his immoderate love of pleaſure, eagerly 
adopted a mraſure which gave him a proſpect of 
acquiring the riches of theie diſtant regions, to- 
gether with the maritime empire of Europe. His 
brother, more active and more enterpriſing than 
himſelf, encouraged him in theſe diipoſitions, and 

the deliberation concluded with their ordering the 
Dutch ſhips to be attacked without any previous 

declaration of war, 

Ax Engliſh fleet appeared before New Belgia, 
in the month of Auguſt, with three thouſand men 
on board; and ſo numerous a force precludingevery 
idea, as well as every hope of reſiſtance, the colony 
{ubmitted as ſoon as it was ſummoned. The con- 
Gueſt was ſecured to the Engliſh by the treaty of 
Breda; but it was again taken from them in 1673, 
v hen the intrigues of France had found means to et 


theſe 
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theſe two maritime powers at variance, who fur BooK 
their mutual intereſts ought always to be friends. XVII. 
A lecond treaty reſtored New Belgia to the Eng-... 
liſh, who have remained in quiet poſſeſſion of it 
ever ſince under the name of New-York. | 

IT took its name from the duke of York, to 
whom it was given by the king in 1664. As ſoon 
as he had recovered it, he governed 1t upon the 
ſame arbitrary principles which afterwards de- 
prived him of the throne, His depuries, in whoſe 
hands were lodged powers of every kind, not con- 
tented with the exerciſe of the public authority, 
inſtituted themſelves arbitrators in all private 
diſputes. The country was then inhabited by 
Hollanders, who had preferred theſe plantations 
to their own country, and by coloniſts who had 
come from New England. Thele people had been 
too long accuſtomed to liberty, to ſubmit pa- 
tiently for any time to fo arbitrary an adminiſtra- 
tion. Every thing ſeemed tending either to an in- 
ſurrection or an emigration, when in 1683 the 
colony was invited to chuſe repreſentatives to ſet- 
tle its form of government. Time produced ſome 
oiher changes; but it was not till 1691 that a 
fixed plan of government was adopted, which has 
been followed ever ſince. 


J : 
| AT the head of the colony is a governor ap- 

7 ointed by th ow hich likxwiſ⸗ t 

: pointed by the crown, which likewiſe appoints | 
f twelve councillers, without whoſe concurrence the 9 
| STO can ſign no act. The commons are re- | «| 
be „ 
. reſented by twenty-ſeven deputies, choſen by the | | 
| x 4 inha- N f 
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B O © K inhabitants, and theſe ſeveral bodies conſtitute the 

XVII. general aſſembly, in which every power is lodged. 

=— — The duration of this aſſembly, originally unlj- 
mited, was afterwards fixed at three years, and 
it now continues ſeven, like the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, whoſe revolutions it has followed. 

Flouriſh- SUPPORTED by a form of government ſo ſolid, 


ing ſtate of 


NewYork, ſo favourable to that liberty which makes every 


Cauſes of | 
i pegel. thing proſper, the colony purſued in tranquillity 


rity, all the labours which its ſituation could require or 
encourage, A climate much milder than that of 
New-England, a ſoil ſuperior to it for the cultiva- 
tion of corn, ana equally fit for that of every 
other production, ſoon enabled it to vye ſucceſs. 
tully with an eſtabliſhment that had gor the ſtart 
of it in all its productions, and in all the markets, 
If it was not equal in its manufactures, this infe- 
riority was amply compenſated by a fur trade in- 
finitely more conſiderable. Theſe means of proſ- 
perity united to a very great degree of toleration 
in religious matters, have increaſed its inhabitants 
to one hundred and fifty thouſand, five and twenty 
thouſand of whom are able to bear arms, and con- 
ſtitute the national militia. 

TIE colony would ſtill have flouriſhed much 
more had not its proſperity been obſtructed by 
the fanaticiim of two governors, the oppreflive 
conduct of ſome others, and the extravagant 
grants made to ſome individuals in too high fa- 
vour; but thele inconveniences, which are only 
temporary under the Engliſh government, have 

ſome 
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ſome of them ceaſed, and the reſt of them are leſ- B OO K 
ſened. The province may, therefore, expect to Xvil. 
ſce her productions doubly increaſed, if the two 9 


thirds of its territory, which {till remain un- 
cleared, ſhould yield as much as that part which 
has already been cultivated. | 

Ir is impoſſible to foreſee what influence theſe 


riches may have upon the minds of the inhabi- 


rants; but it is certain they have not yet abuſed 
thoſe they have hitherto acquired. The Dutch, 
who-were the firſt founders of the colony, eſta- 
bliſhed in it that ſpirit of order and oeconomy, 
which is the characteriſtic of their nation; and as 
they always conſtituted the majority of the people, 
even after theſe had changed maſters, the example 
of their decent manners was imitated by all the 
new coloniſts brought among them ſince the 
place had been conquered. The Germans, com- 
pelled to take refuge in America by the perſe— 
cution which drove them out of the palatinate, or 
from the other provinces of the empire, were na- 
turally inclined to this ſimple and modeſt way of 
life; and the Engliſh and French, who were not 
accuſtomed to ſo much frugality, ſoon conformed, 
either from motives of wiſdom or emulation, to a 
mode of living leſs expenſive, and more familiar 


than that which is regulated by faſhion and 


parade. 

War has been the conſequence? That the 
colony has never run in debt with the mother 
country; that it has by that means preſerved an 

Entire 
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Boo K entire liberty in its ſales and purchaſes ; and been 
XV11. enabled aiways to give the moſt advantageous 
◻c◻= turn to its affairs. Had the repreſentatives car- 


ried the lame principles into their adminiftrations 
the province would not have entered precipitately 
into engagements, the burthen of which it already 
feels. 

ThE borders of Hudſon's river are decorated 
and enlivened by the plantations of the colony, 
It is upon this magnificent canal, which is navi- 
gable day and night, in all ſeaſons, and where 
the tide runs above a hundred and fixty miles 
within the land, that every thing which is intended 
for the general market is embarked in veſſels of 
forty or fifty tons burthen, The ſtaple itſelf, 
which is near the fea, is extremely well ſituated 
for receiving all the merchandiſe of the province 
and all that comes from Long Ifland, which is 
only ſeparated from the continent by a narrow 
channel. 

This iſland, which takes its name from its 
figure, is one hundred and twenty miles in length 
and twelve in breadth, It was formerly very fa- 
mous for the great number of whales and ſea- 
calves taken in its neighbourhood ; but whether 
the frequent fiſheries have driven away theſe ant- 
mals, which generally ſeek quiet ſeas and deſert 
ſhores, it is certain they have diſappeared, ard 
another ſpecies of induſtry has been found to ſup- 
ply their lois. As the paſtures are moſt excellent, 
the breeding of al! kinds of cattle, and particu - 


_ larly 
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larly horſes, has been much attended to, without Boo K 
neglecting any other branch of cultivation. All xv1t. 
thcle different riches flow to the principal market. 
which is alſo increaled by productions brought 
from a greater diſtance. Some parts of New 
England and New Jerſey find their account in 
pouring their ſtores into this magazine. 

Tunis mart is a very conliderable town, which 
at prelent has the fame name as the colony, and 1s 
callcd New York. It was formerly built by the 
Dutch, who gave it the name of New Amfter- , 
| dam, in an iſland called Manahatton, which is 
| fourteen leagues long and not very broad. In 
f 1756, its inhabitants amounted to 10, 468 white 
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men, and 2,275 negroes There is no town 

| where the air is better, or where there is a more 

e general appearance of eaſe and plenty. Both the 

public edifices and private houſes convey the idea 

5 of ſolidity united to convenience. If the city, 

however, were attacked with vigdur, it would - 

8 ſcarcely hold out twenty-four hours, the roads and 

h the town having no other defence except a bad 

„bort and a retrenchment of ſtone. 

1- New YoRK, which ſtands at the diſtance of | 

er about two miles from the mouth of Hudſon's ri- is 

i- ver, has, properly ſpeaking, neither port nor _ 

rt baſon, but it does not want either, becaule its _— | 

d WW road is ſufficient. Two hundred and fifty or three | | 

J- hundred ſhips are diſpatched from thence every i 

t, year for the different ports of Europe and Ame- 1 

* rica, England receives but a ſmall part of them, 
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B O O E but they are the richeſt, becauſe their cargo con- 

XvIii. ſiſts of furs and beaver ſkins. The manner in 
 ——— which the colony gets poſſeſſion of theſe peltries is 
now to be explained. 

As foon as the Dutch had built New Amſter— 
dam in a ſituation which they thought favourable 
tor the intercourſe with Europe, they next endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh an advantageous trade there, 
The only thing at that time in requeſt from North 
America was furs; but as the neighbouring ſa- 
vages offered but few, and thoſe indifferent ones, 
there was a neceſſity of going to the north to have 
them better and in larger quantities. In conſe- 
quence of this a project was formed for an eſta- 
bliſhment on the banks of Hudſon's river, at 150 
miles diſtance from the capital; and the circum- 
ſtances fortunately proved favourable for obtain- 
ing the conſent of the Iroquois, to whom the ter- 
tory that was wanted, belonged. This brave 
nation happened to be then at war with the French: 
who were juſt arrived in Canada. In conſequence 
of an agreement to ſupply them with the lame 
arms that their enemies uſed, they allowed the 
Dutch to build fort Orange, which was afterwards 
called fort Albany. There was never the leaſt 
diſpute between the two nations; on the contrary, 
the Dutch, with the aſſiſtance of their powder, 
lead and guns, which they uſed to give in ex- 
change for ſkins, ſecured to themſelves not only 
what they could get by their own hunting in all 

| the 
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the &ve countries, but even the ſpoils collected by ; 00 K 
the lroquois warriors in their expeditions. XVII. 
Troucn the Engliſh, upon their tak ing poſ- 
ſcſllon of the colony, maintained the union with 
the ſavages, they did not think ſeriouſly of extend- 
ing the fur trade, till the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes in 1685, introduced among them the 
art of making beaver hats. Their efforts were 
for a long time ineffectual, and there were chiefly 
two obſtacles to their ſucceſs. The French were 
accuſtomed to procure from Albany coverlids, 
thick worſted ſtuffs, different iron and copper ma- 
nufactures, even arms and ammunition; all which 
they could ſell to the ſavages with the greater ad- 
vantage as theie goods bought at Albany coſt them 
one third leſs than they would have done any other 
way. Beſides, the American nations, who were 
ſeparated from New York by the country of the 
Iroquois, in which no body choſe to venture far, 
could hardly treat with any but the French. 
 Bugner, who was governor of the Engliſh 
colony in 1720, was either the firſt who ſaw the 
evil, or the firſt who ventured to ſtrike at the root 
a of it. He prevailed with the general aſſembly to 
. forbid all communication between Albany and Ca- 
nada, and then obtained the conſent of the Iro- 
quois to build and fortify the factory of Oſwego g 
at his own expence, on that part of the lake On- 
tario, by which moſt of the ſavages muſt paſs in 
i their way to Montreal. In conſequence of theſe 
two operations, the beavers and other peltries were 
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BOOK pretty equally divided between the French and 
xvir. Engliſh. The acceſſion of Canada cannot but in- 
—_— creaſe at preſent the ſhare New York had in the 
: trade, as the latter is better ſituated for it than the 
country which diſputed it with her. | 
Ir the Engliſh colony has gained by the acqui- 
fition of Canada, it does not appear to have loſt 
any thing by being ſeparated from New Jerley, 
which formerly made a part of New Belgia, under 

the title of New Sweden. 
In what TRE Swedes were, in fact, the firſt Europeans 
Nee Who ſettled in this region, about the year 1639. 


New Jerſey 


png Neglected by their own country, which was too 
e hands | 


of the weak to be able to extend its protection to them 

6g at ſo great a diſtance, they were obliged, at the 

fate. end of ſixteen years, to ſurrender to the Dutch, 

who united this acquiſition to New Belgia. When 

the duke of York received the grant of the two 

countries, he ſeparated them, and divided the leaft 

of them, called New Jerſey, between two of his 
favourites. | 

CARTERET and Berkley, the firſt of whom had 

received the eaftern, and the other the weſtern 

part of the province, ſollicited this vaſt territory 

with no other view but to put it up to ſale. Se- 

veral ſpeculative perſons accordingly bought large 

diſtricts of them at a low price, which they di- 

vided and fold again in ſmaller parcels. In the 

midſt of theſe ſubdiviſions, the colony became 

divided into two diſtinct provinces, each ſeparately 

governed by the heirs of the original proprietors. 

The 
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The exerciſe of this right growing at length incon- B OO K 
venient, as, indeed, it was ill adapted to the ſitua- xv Ir. 
tion of a ſubject, they gave up their charter to 
the crown in 1702; and from that time the two 
provinces became one, and like the greater part of 
the other Engliſh colonies were under the direc- 
tion of a governor, a council and a general af- 
ſembly. 

New Jersey, ſituated between 39 and 40 de- 
arees north latitude, is bounded on the eaſt by 
New York, on the weſt by Penſylvania, on the 
north by unknown land, and on the ſouth eaſt by 
the ocean, which waſhes its coaſts through an ex- 
tent of 120 miles. This large country betore the 
laſt revolution contained only fixteen thouſand in- 
habitants, the deſcendents of Swedes and Dutch, 
who were its firſt cultivators, and who were joined 
by ſome Quakers and fome church of England men, 
with a greater number of Preſbyterians. The faults 
of government ſtopped the progreſs and occaſioned 
the indigence of this ſmall colony. It might, there- 
fore, have been expected that the era of liberty 
ſhould have been that of its proſperity ; but almoſt 
all the Europeans who went to the new world in 
ſearch either of an aſylum or riches, preferring 
the milder and more fruitful climates of Carolina 
and Penſylvania, New Jerſey could never recover 
from its primitive languor. Even at this day, it 
Goes not contain above fifty thouſand white men, 
united in villages, or diſperſed among the planta- 
tions, and twenty thouſand blacks. 

Tre 
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Book Tre poverty cf this province not ſuffering it 
XVII, at firſt to open a direct trade with the diſtant or 
foreign markets, it began to ſell its productions 


at Philadelphia, and eſpecially at New York, with 
which there was an ealy communication by rivers, 
It has continued this practice ever fince, and re- 
ceives in exchange from the two cities ſome of the 
productions of the mother country. Far, how- 
ever, from being avle to acquire any articles of 
luxury, it cannot even afford to purchaſe all the 
neceſſaries of life; but is obliged itſelf to manu- 


facture the greateſt part of its clothing. 


THERE is of courſe very little ſpecie in the 
colony, which is reduced to make uſe of paper- 
currency. All its bills together do not amount 
to more than 1,350,000 livres.“ As they are 
current both in Penſylvania and New York, which 


do not take any of each others bills, they bear an 
advanced premium above the bills of theſe two 


colonies, by being made uſe of in all the pay. 
ments between them. 

Bur ſo trifling an advantage will never give any 
real importance to New Jerſey. It is from uns 
own boſom, that is, from the culture of its 
immenſe tract of deſert country, that it is to 
draw its vigour and proſperity. As long as it 
ſtands in nced of intermediate agents it will never 


recover from the ſtate of languor into which 


It 15 plunged. This the colony is thoroughly 
ſenſible of, and all its efforts are now directed 
10 

® 59,0621. 105, 
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to enable it to act for itſelf, It has even already B oO K 
made ſome with ſucceſs. As far back as the year XVII. 
1751, it found means to fit out, at its own en 


pence, thirty - eight veſſels bound to Europe, or to 
the ſouthern iſles of America. Theſe veſſels car - 
ried one hundred and ſixty- eight thouſand quintals 
of biſcuits, {ix thouſand, four hundred and twenty- 
four barrels of flour, ſeventeen thouſand, nine 
hundred and forty-one buſhels of corn, three hun- 
dred and fourteen barrels of ſalt beef and pork, 
fourteen hundred quintals of hemp; together 
with a pretty large quantity of hams, butter, beer, 
linſeed, bar iron, and wood for building. It is 
imagined that this direct trade may have increaſed 
one third ſince that time. 

Tnis beginning of proſperity muſt raiſe the 
emulation, the induſtry, the hopes, the projects, 
and the enterpriſes of a colony, which hitherto 
has not been able to ſuſtain the part in trade, 
which its ſituation ſeemed to promiſe it, If there 


are ſome poor and feeble ſtates that draw their 


ſubſiſtence and ſupport from the vicinity of others 
more rich and more brilliant than themſelves, rhere 
are a far greater number whom ſuch a neighbour- 


| hood entirely cruſhes and deſtroys. Such, per- 


haps, has been the fate of New Jerſey, as will ap- 
pear from the hiſtory we are going to give of Pen- 
{ylvania, which lying too cloſe to this colony has 
ſometimes concealed it with its ſhadow, ſometimes 
eclipſed it with its ſplendour. 


EnD oF THE SEVENTEENTH Book. © 
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Engliſh colonies founded in Penhlvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Ce. 
neral reſiecbions on all thiſe ſettlements. 88 85 


0 85 L. TH ER ANISM, which was deſtined to cauſe 

N a remarkable change in Europe, either by its on 

kers found influence, or by the example it gave, had occalt- 

bebte, oned a great ferment in the minds of all men; 

: when there aroſe in the midſt of the commotions 
at ſet, : 23 5 

it excited, a new religion, which at firſt appeared 

much more like a rebellion guided by fanaticiſm 

than like a fect that was governed by any fixed 

principles. In fact, the generality of innovators in 

religion follow a regular ſyſtem compoſed of doc- 

trines connected with each other, and in the be- 

ginning, at leaſt, take arms only to defend them- 

ſelves. The Anabaptiſts, on the contrary, as if 

they had only looked into the bible for the word 

of command to attack, lifted, vp the ſtandard of 

rebellion, before they had agreed upon a ſyſtem 
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of doctrine. It is true, indeed, their leaders had B O O K 
taught, that it was a ridiculous and uſeleſs practice XVIII. 
to adminiſter baptiſm to infants, and aſſerted that 


their opinion upon this point was the ſame as that 


of the primitive church; but they had not yet 


ever reduced to practice this article of belief, which 
was the only one that furniſhed a pretence for their 
ſeparation. The ſpirit of ſedition prevented them 
from paying a proper attention to the ſchiſmatic 
tenets on which their diviſion was founded. To 
ſhake off the tyrannical yoke of church and ſtate, 
was their law and their faith. To enliſt in the 
armies of the Lord, to join with the faithful, who 


were to wield the ſword of Gideon, this was their 
device, their motive, and their fignal for rallying, 
Ir was not till after they had carried fire and 
{word into a great part of Germany, that the ana- 
baptiſts thought at laſt of marking and cementing: 
their confederacy by ſome viſible fi ign of union. 
Having been united at firſt by inſpiration to raiſe 


a body of troops, in 1525 they were united to 
compoſe a religious code, and the following were 
the tenets they adopted. Py 


In the mixed ſyſtem of intolerance and mildneſs 


by which they are guided, the anabaptiſt church 


being the only oge in which the pure word of God 


is taught, neither can nor bay og to communicate 
with any other. 5 729 5 


Tut ſpirit of the Lord blowing where ſover it 
— the dee oe preaching i is not liwitted to 


A one 
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B OO Kone order of the faithful, but is diſpenſed to all, 
XVIII. Every one likewiſe has the gift of prophecy. 
—— Ex ſect which has not preſerved a commu- 
nity of all things which conſtituted the life and ſpi- 
rit of primitive chriſtianity, has degenerated, and 
is for that reaſon an impure ſociety. 

MacisTRATES are uſeleſs in a ſociety of the 
truly faithful. A chriſtian never has occaſion for 
any; nor is a chriſtian allowed to be one himſelf, 

Cukisriàxs are not permitted to take up arms 
even in their own defence, much leſs is it lawful 
for them to inliſt as ſoldiers in mercenary armies. 

BoTa law- ſuits and oaths are forbidden the diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt, who has commanded them to let 
their yea, be yea, and their nay, nay. 

Tux baptiſm of infants is an invention of the 
devil and of the pope, The validity of baptiſm 
depends upon the voluntary conſent of the adults, 
who alone are able to receive it with a conſciouſ- 
neſs of the engagement they take upon them- 
ſelves. 

Svcn was in its origin the religious ſyſtem of the 
Anabaptiſts. Though it appears founded on cha- 
rity and mildneſs, yet it produced nothing but vi- 
olence and iniquity. The chimerical idea of an 
equality of ſtations is the moſt dangerous one that 
can be adopted in a civilized fociety. To preach 
this ſyſtem to the people, is not to put them in 
mind of their rights, it is leading them on to aſ- 
ſaſſination and plunder. It is letting domeſtic ani- 
mals looſe, and transforming them into wild beaſts. 

The 
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The rulers of the people muſt be more enlighten- BOOK 
ed, or the laws by which they are governed muſt XVv11I, 
be ſoftened : but thete is in fact no ſuch thing in 
nature as a real equality; it exiſts only in the ſyſ- 
tem of equity. Even the ſavages themſelves are 
not equal when once they are collected into hords. 
They are only ſo, while they wander in the woods; 
and then the man who ſuffers the produce of his 
chace to be taken from him, is not the equal of 
him who deprives him of it. Such has been the. 


origin of all ſocieties. 


A DOCTRINE, the baſis; of bird was the com- 
munity of goods and equality of ranks, was hardly 
calculated to find partiſans any where but among 
the poor. The peaſants therefore adopted it with 
the greater enthuſiaſm, in proportion as the yoke 
from which it delivered them was more inſupport- 
able. The far greater part, eſpecially thoſe who 
were condemned. to ſlavery, roſe up in arms on 
all ſides, to ſupport a doctrine, which, from being 
vaſſals, made them equal to their lords. The ap- 
prehenſion of ſeeing one of the firſt bands of ſo- 
ciety, obedience to ie magiſtrate, broken, united 
all other ſects againſt them, Wo could not ſubſiſt 
without ſubordination. After having carried on a2 
more obſtinate reſiſtance than could have been ex 
pected, they yielded at length to the number of 
their enemies. Their ſect, nctwithſtanding it had 
made its way all over Germany, and into a part 
of the north, was no where prevalent, becauſe it 


nad been every where oppoſed and diſperſed. It 
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B O O R was but juſt tolerated in thoſe countries, in Which 
XVI11. the greateſt latitude of opinion was allowed; and 
◻ there was not any ſtate in which it was able to ſettle 


a church, authoriſed by the civil power. This of 
courſe weakened it, and from obſcurity it fell into 


contempt. Its only glory is that of having, per- 


haps, contributed to the foundation of the _ of 
quakers. 50 
Tunis humane and RT” ſet aroſe in E 
land amidſt the contyſions of that bloody war, 
which terminated in a monarch's being dragged to 
the ſcaffold by his own ſubjects. The founder of 
it George Fox, was of the lower claſs of the peo- 
ple; a man who had been formerly a mechanic, 


but whom a ſingular and contemplative turn of 


mind had induced to quit his profeſſion: In ofder 
to wean himſelf entirely from all earthly affections, 
he broke off all connections with his own family; 
and for fear of being tempted to renew them, he 
determined to have no fixed abode. He often 
wandered alone in the woods, without any other 
amuſement but his bible. In time he even learned 
to go without that, when he thought he had àc- 


quired from it a degree of inſpiration fi milar to 


that of the apoſtles and the prophets. 

H then began to think of making proſelytes, | 
in which he round no difficulty in a '<buntly where 
the minds of all men were filled and diſturbed 
with enthuſiaſtic notions. He was, therefore, ſoon 
followed by a multitude of diſciples, the novelty 
and ſingularity of whoſe opinions upon incompre- 
J henſible 


faſcinating all dae hg were! fond of che mar- 


vellous. 264 11 — 


Taz firſt Ne 1 pr — E 0 5 eye, 
was the ſimplicity of their dreſs, in which there 
was no gold or ſilver lace, no embroidery, laces, 
or ruffles, and from which they affected to baniſh 
every thing that was ſuperfluous or unneceſſary. 
They would not ſuffer either a button in the hat, 
or a plait in the coat, becauſe it was poſſible to do 
without them. Such an extraordinary contempt 
for eſtabliſhed modes reminded thoſe who adopted 
it, that it became them to be more virtuous than 
the reſt of men, from whom they diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by this, external-modeſty, 

ALL outward marks of deference hh the pride 
and tyranny, of, mank ind exact from thoſe who are 
unable to, refuſe them, were diſdained by the 
quakers, who diſclaimed the names of maſter and 
ſervant. They condemad all titles as being tokens 
of pride in thoſe who claimed them, and as mean- 
nels in thoſe who beſtowed them. They did not 
allow to any perſon, whatever the appellation of 
eminence or excellence, and fo. far they might be 
in the right; but they refuſed to comply. with thoſe 


reciprocal demonſtrations of reſpect which we call 


politeneſs, and in this they were to blame. The 
name of friend, they ſaid, was not to be refuſed 
by one chriſtian or citizen to another, but the ce- 
remony of bowing they conſidered as ridiculous 


and troubleſome. To pull off the hat they held 
CE 4 | 9 
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BOOK to be a want of reſpect to a man's ſelf, in order to 
XVI11. ſhew it to others. They carried this idea fo far, 
e that even the magiſtrates could not compel them to 
any external mark of reverence ; but they addreſ- 
ſed both them and princes according to the ancient 
majeſty of language, in the ſecond perſon _ in 

the ſingular number. 

TIE 3 of their morals ennobled the ſin- 
oularity of their manners. The uſe of arms, 
conlidered in every light, appeared a crime to 
them. If it was to attack, it was violating the 
laws of humanity, if to defend one's ſelf, it was 
breaking through thoſe of chriſtianity. Univerſal 
Peace was the goſpel they had agreed to profels, 
If any one ſmote a quaker upon one cheek, he im- 
mediately preſented the other; if any one aſked 
him for his coat, he offered his waiſtcoat too. No- 
thing could engage theſe equitable men to demand 
more than the lawful price for their work, or to 
take leſs than what they demanded. An oath even 
before a magiſtrate and in ſupport of a juſt cauſe 
they deemed to be a: profanation of the name of 
God, in any of the wreiched diſputes that ariſe 
between weak and periſhable beings. , | 

Taz contempt they entertained For the outward 
forms of politeneſs in civil life was changed into 
averlion for the ritual and ceremonial parts of re- 
ligion. They looked upon churches merely as the 
oſtentatious edifices of prieſtcraft, they conſidered 
the ſabbath as a pernicious and idle inſtitution, and 
baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper as ridiculous ſym- 


bols · 
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bols. For this reaſon, they rejected all regular B o © Kk 
orders of clergy. Every one of the faithful they xXvIII. 
imagined received an immediate illumination fron; —— 
the Holy Ghoſt, which gave a character far ſupe- 

rior to that of the prieſthood. When they were 
aſſembled together, the firſt perſon who found 
himſelf inſpired aroſe and 1mparted the lights he 

had received from heaven. Even women were of- 

ten favoured with this gift of ſpeech, which they 

called the gift of prophecy; ſometimes many of 

theſe holy brethren ſpoke at the ſame time; bur 

much more frequently a e ſilence pre- 
vailed in their aſſemblies. 

Taz enthuſiaſm occaſioned both by their medi- 
tations and diſcouries, excited ſuch a degree of 
ſenſibility in the nervous ſyſtem, that it threw 
them into convulſions, for which reaſon they were 
called quakers. To have eured theſe people in 
procels of time of their folly, nothing more was 
requiſite than to turn it into ridicule z but inſtead 
of this perſecution contributed to make it more 
general, While every other new ſe& met with 
encouragement, this was expoſed to every kind of 
puniſhment z imprifonments, whippings, pillories, 
mad houſes, were none of them thought too terrible 
fon bigots, whoſe only crime was that of wanting to 
be virtuous and reaſonable over-much. The con- 
ſtancy with which they bore their ſufferings, at firſt 
excited compaſſion and afterwards admiration for 
them, Even Cromwell, who had been one of 
ler moit violent enemies, becauſe they uſed to 

inſi- 
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B O © k inſinuate themſelves into his camps, and diſſuade 
xvIII. his ſoldiers from their profeſſion, gave them pubs 
A }ic marks of his eſteem. His policy exerted its 


tunate enough to be equally diſtinguiſhed by Crom- 


fairs were not in a better ſituation at his death, it 
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ſelf in endeavouring to draw them into his party, 
in order to conciliate to himſelf a higher degree of 
reſpect and conſideration, but they either eluded 
his invitations or rejected them, and he afterwards 
confeſſed that this was the only religion ene 
not to be influenced by bribery. 0 en is 
Amons the ſeveral perſons who caſt a emp 
rary luſtre on the ſect, the only one who deſerves 
to be remembered by poſterity, is William Penn, 
He was the ſon of an admiral, who had been for- 


well, and the two Stuarts, who held the reins: of 
government after him. This able ſeaman; more 
ſupple and more inſinuating than men of his pro- 
feflion uſually are, had made ſeveral conſiderable 
advances to government in the different expedi- 
tions in which he had been engaged. The mis. 
fortunes of the times had not admitted of the re- 
payment of theſe loans during his life, and as af. 


was propoſed to his ſon, that inſtead of money, he 
ſhould accept of an immenſe territory in America. 
It was a country, which though long ſince diſco- 
vered and ſurrounded by Enghſhi colonies, had al- 
ways been neglected. A ſpirit of benevolence 
made him accept with pleaſure this kind of pa- 
trimony, which was ceded to him almoſt» as a ſo- 
vereignty, and he determined to make it the abode 

| of 
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of virtue, and the afylum of the unfortunate. B 0.0 K 
With this generous deſign, towards the end of xviII. 
the year 1681, he ſet ſail for his new poſſeſſions, "Va | 
| which from that time took the name of Penſy]. 

vania, All the quakers were deſirous to follow 

him, in order to avoid the perſecution raiſed 

againſt them by the: clergy, on account of their 

not complying with the tithes. and other eccleſiaſ- 

tical fees; but from prudential motives he de. 

clined taking over any more ann than two khou- 

ſand. 0 1 
His arrival in the new pended was 1 by Upon what 


rinciples 


an act of equity which made his perſon and prin- Penſylya- 

ciples equally beloved. Not thoroughly ſatisfied founded. 

with the right given him to his extenſive terri - 

tory, by the grant he had received of it from the 

Britiſh miniſtry, he determined to make it his own 

property by purchaſing it of the natives. The 

price he gave to the ſavages is not known; but 

though ſome people accuſe them of ſtupidity for 

conſenting to part with what they never ought to 

have alienated upon any terms; yet Penn is not 

lels entitled to the glory of having given an ex- 

ample of moderation and j uſtice in America, which 

was never thought of before by the Europeans. 

He made himſelf as much as poſſible a legal poſ- 

{flor of the territory, and by the uſe he made of 

it ſopplied any deficiency there might be in the 

validity of his title. The Americans entertained 

as great an affection for his colony, as they had 

conceived an averſion for all thole which had been 
founded 
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B O O k founded in their neighbourhood without their con- 

xvIII. ſent. From that time there aroſe a mutual conk- 

—— dence between the two people, founded upon 
good faith, which nothing has ever been able 00 
ſhake. 

Pexx's humanity could not be confined. to the 
ſavages only, it extended itſelf to all thoſe who 
were deſirous of living under his laws. Senſible 
that the happineſs of the people depended upon 
the nature of the legiſlation, he founded his upon 
thoſe two firſt principles of public ſplendour; and 
private felicity, liberty and property. The mind 
dwells with pleaſyre on this part of modern hiſto- 
ry, and feels ſome kind of compenſation for the 
diſguſt, horror, or melancholy, which the whole 
of it, but particularly the account of the Evro- 

ean ſettlements in America inſpires. Hitherto 
we have only ſeen theſe barbarians depopulating 
the country before they took poſſeſſion of it, and 
laying every thing waſte before they cultivated. It 
is time to obſerve the dawnings of reaſon, happi- 
nels and humanity riſing from among the ruins of 
a hemiſphere, which ſtill recks with the blood of all 
its people, civilized as well as ſavage. 

TuIs virtuous legiſlator made toleration the ba- 
ſis of his ſociety. He admitted every man who 
acknowledged a God to the rights of a citizen, and 
mace every chriſtian eligible to ſtate-employments. 

But he left every one at liberty to invoke the ſu- 

preme being as he thought proper, and neither 

citabliſhed a reigning church in Penſylvania, nor 
exacted 
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exacted contributions for building places of pub- B OO K 

lic worſhip, nor compelled any perſons to attend xviII. 

them. 155 . 
DEslRous of immortalizing his name, he veſted 

in his family the right of nominating the chief go- 

vernor of the colony; but he ordained that no 

| profits ſhould be annexed to his employment, ex- 

cept ſuch as were voluntarily granted; and that he 

| ſhould have no authority without the concurrence 

of the deputies of the people. All the citizens 

who had an intereſt in the law, by having one in 

the object of it, were to be electors and might be 

choſen, To avoid as much as poſlible every kind 

of corruption, it was ordained that the repreſen- 

tatives ſhould be choſen by ſuffrages privately 

given. To eſtabliſh a law, a plurality of voices 

was ſufficient ; but a majority of two thirds was 

| neceſſary to ſettle a tax. Such a tax as this was 

certainly more like a free gift than a ſubſidy de- 

| manded by government; but was it poſſible to 

grant leſs indulgences to men who were come ſo 

far] in ſearch of 1 peace ? | 
Sven was the opinion of that real philoſopher 

Penn, He gave a thouſand acres to all thoſe who 

could afford to pay 430 livres * for them. Every 

one who could not, obtained for himſelf, his wife, 

each of his children above ſixteen years old, and 

each of his ſervants fifty acres of land, for the an- 

nual quit: rent of one ſo], ten deniers and a half t 

per acre, 


To 
19. 138. 6d, + About one penny. 
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Bookx To fix theſe. properties for ever he eſtabliſheq 
XVIII. tribunals to maintain the laws made for the Pre. 
——> ſervation of property. But it is not protecting the 
property of lands to make thoſe ho are in poſ. 
ſeſſion of them purchaſe the decree of juſtice that 
ſecures them: for in that caſe every individual i; 
obliged to part with ſome of his property in order to 
ſecure the reſt; and law, when protracted, exhauſt; 
the very treaſures it ſhould preſerve, and the pro. 
perty it ſhould defend. Left any perſons ſhould 
be found whoſe intereſt it might be to encourage 
or prolong law-ſuits, he forbad under very ſtric 
penalties all thoſe who were engaged in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, to receive any ſalary or grati. 
fication whatſoever. And further, every diſtric 
was obliged to chuſe three arbitrators, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it was to endeavour to prevent, and-accom- 
modate any diſputes that might happen, before 

they were carried into a court of juſtice, 

Tuis attention to prevent law-fuits ſprang from 
the deſire of preventing crimes. All the laws, 
that they might have no vices to puniſh, were cal 
culated to put a ſtop to them even in their very 
ſources, poverty and idleneſs. It was enacted that 
every child above twelve years old, ſhould be 

obliged to learn a profeſſion, let his condition be 
what it would. This regulation at the ſame time 

that it ſecured the poor man a ſubſiſtence, fur 
mihed the rich man with a reſource againſt every 

reverſe of fortune, preſerved the natural equality 

of mankind, by recalling to every man's remem- 

brance 
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| brance his original deſtination, which is that of goo K 


labour, either of the mind or of the bod. XVIII. 
Such primary inſtitutions would be neceſſarily 
productive of an excellent legiſlation; and ac- 
cordingly the advantages of that eſtabliſned by 
penn, were manifeſted in the rapid and continued 
proſperity of Penſylvania, which, without either 
wars, conqueſts, ſtruggles, or any of thoſe revo- 
lutions which attract the eyes of the vnlgar, ſoon. 
excited the admiration of the whole univerſe. Its 
neighbours, notwithſtanding their ſavage ſtare, were 
ſoftened by the ſweetneſs of its manners, and diſ- 
tant nations, notwithſtanding their corruption, 
paid homage to its virtues. All were delighted to 
ſee thoſe heroic days of antiquity realized, which 
European manners and laws had long taught every 
one to conſider as entirely fabulous. 
PNsVLVAxIA is defended on the eaſt by the Proſperity 
ocean, on the north by New York and New Jer- or 
fey, on the ſouth by Virginia and Maryland, on 


the weſt by the Indians; on all ſides by friends, 
and within itfelf by the virtue of its inhabitants. 


Its coaſts, which are at firſt very narrow; extend 
gradually to 120 miles, and the breadth of it, 
which has no other limits than its population and 
culture, already comprehends 145 miles. The ſky 
of the colony is pure and ſerene, and · the climate 
naturally very wholefome; has been rendered ſtill 
more ſo by cultivation; the waters equally ſalu- 


brious and clear, always flow upon a bed of rock 


or ſand; and the year is tempered by the regular 
return 
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BOOK return of the ſeaſons. Winter, which begins in 
XVIII. the month of January, laſts till the end of March, 
S—— As it is ſeldom accompanied with clouds or togs, 
the cold is, generally ſpeaking, moderate; ſome. 
times, however, ſharp enough to freeze the largeſt 
rivers in a night's time. This change, which-iz 
as ſhort as it is ſudden, is occaſioned by the 
north-weſt winds, which blow from the mountains 
and lakes of Canada, The ſpring is uſhered in by 
ſoft rains and a gentle heat, which increaſes gra. 
dually till the end of June, The heats of the 
dog-days would be inſupportable were it not for 
the refreſhing breezes of the ſouth-weſt wind ; but 
this relief, though pretty conſtant, ſometimes ex- 
poſes the inhabitants to hurricanes that blow down 
whole foreſts, and tear up trees by the roots, eſpe- 
cially in the neigbourhood of the fea, where they 
are moſt violent. The three autumnal months 
are commonly attended with no other inconve- 
nience but that of being too rainy. 

Tnouon the country is unequal, it is not on 
that account leſs fertile, The foi! in ſome places 
conſiſts of a yellow and black ſand, in others it is 
gravelly and ſometimes it is a greyiſh aſh · colour up- 
on a ſtony bottom; generally ſpeaking, it is a rich 
earth, particularly between the rivulets, which inter- 
ſecting it in all directions, contribute more to the 
fertility of the country than navigable rivers would. 

Wk the Europeans firſt came into the coun- 
try, they found nothing but wood for building 

and iron mines. In orocel of time, by cutting 
down 
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down the trees, and clearing the ground, they B O O R 
covered it with innumerable herds, a great variety xvIII. 
of fruits, plantations of flax and hemp, many kinds 


of vegetables, every ſort of grain, and eſpecially 


rye and maize; which a happy expericnce had 


ſhewn to be particularly proper to the climate. 
Cultivation was carried off in all parts with ſuch 
vigeur and fuccels as excited the aſtoniſhment of 
all nations. | | : 
From whence could ariſe this extraordinary 
proſperity? From that civil and religious liberty 
which have attracted the Swedes, Dutch, French, 
and particularly ſome laborious Germans into that 
country. It has been the joint work of Quakers, 
Anabapiſts, members of the church of England, 
Methodiſts, Preſbyterians, Moravians, Lutherans 
and (Catholics. 7 
 Amoxs the numerous ſes which abound in 
this country, a very diſtinguiſhed one is that of 
the Dumplers. It was founded by a German, 
who, weary of the world, retired to an agree able 
lolitude within fifty miles of Philadeiphia, in order 
to be more at liberty to give huvſelf up. to con- 
templation. Curioſity brought ſeveral of his coun- 
try wen to viſit his retreat, and by degrees his 
fious, ümple and peaccable manners induced 
chem to ſettle near him, and they all formed a 
little colony which they called Euphrates, in allu- 
lion to the Hebrews, who uſcd to ſing pſalms on 
the borders of that river. 


Tok 1, 4 R | -; Tan; 
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Boorx Tuis little city forms a triangle, the outſides of 
xv11t. which are bordered with mulberry and apple-trees, 
—— planted with regularity. In the middle of the 
town is a very large orchard, and between the or. 
chard and theſe ranges of trees are houſes, built 
of wood, three ſtories high, where every Dumpler 
is left to enjoy the pleaſures of his meditations 
without diſturbance. Theſe contemplative men 
do not amount to above five hundred in all; their 
territory is about 250 acres in extent, the boun- 
daries of which are marked by a river, a piece of 
ſtagnated water, and a mountain covered with 
trees. | 
Tur men and women live in ſeparate quarters 
of the city. They never ſee each other but at 
places of worſhip, nor are there any aſſemblies of 
any kind but for public buſineſs. Their life is 
ſpent in labour, prayer and ſleep. Twice every 
day and night they are called forth from their 
cells to attend divine ſervice. Like the Metho- 
diſts and Quakers, every individual among them 
has the right of preaching when he thinks himſelf 
inſpired. The favourite ſubjects on which they 
diſcourſe in their aſſemblies, are humility, tem. 
perance, chaſtity, and the other chriſtian virtues, 
They never violate that day of repoſe, which all 
orders of men, whether idle or Jaborious, much 
delight in. They admit a hell and a paradiſe; 
but reject the eternity of future puniſhments. 
They abhor the doctrine of original fin as an im- 
i pious blaſphemy, and in general every tenet that 
1 | 15 
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is ſevere to man appears to them injurious to the 3 00 k 
divinity. As they do nat allow merit to any but xvIII. 
voluntary works, they only adminiſter baptiſm to- 
the adult. At the ſame time they think baptiſm | 
ſo eſſentially neceſſary to ſalvation, that they ima- 
cine the ſouls of chriſtians in another world are 
employed in converting thoſe who have not died 
under the law of the goſpel. 
STILL more diſintereſted than the Quakers 
they never allow themſelves any law-ſuits, One 
may cheat, rob and abuſe them without ever be- 
ing expoſed to any retaliation, or even any com- 
plaint from them. Religion has the ſame effect on 
them that philoſophy had upon the Stoics; it 
makes them inſenſible to every kind of inſult. 
Nornixo can be plainer than their dreſs. In 
winter, it is a long white gown, from whence 
there hangs a hood, which ſerves inſtead of a hat, 
a coarſe ſhirt, thick ſhoes, and very wide breeches, 
The only difference in ſummer, 1s, that linen is 
uſed inſtead of woolen. The women are drefled 
much like the men, except that they have na 
breeches. | 
Thi common food conſiſts wholly of vege- 
tables, not becauſe it is unlawful to eat any other, 
but becauſe that kind of abſtinence is looked upon 
3s more conformable to the ſpirit of chriſtianity 
which has an averſion for blood. Each individual * 
follows with chearfulneſs the branch of buſineſs al- | [ ; 
| | lotted to him. The produce of all their labours is | 
depoſited in a common ſtock, in order to ſupply 
R 2 the 
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B O © k the neceſlities of every one. This union of in. 
XVIII. duſtry has not only eftabliſhed agriculture, many. 
—— fatures, and all the arts neceſſary for the ſupport 


of this little ſociery, but hath alſo ſupplied for the 
purpoſes of exchange, ſuperfluities proportioned 
to the degree of its population. | 
Troven the two ſexes live ſeparate at Euphra- 
tes, the Dumplers do not on that account fooliſh. 


ly renounce matrimony : but thoſe who find them- 
ſelves diſpoſed to it leave the city, and form an 


eſtabliſhment in the country, which is ſupported 
at the public expence. They repay this by the 
produce of their labours, which 1s all thrown into 
the public treaiury, and their children are ſent to 
be ducated in the mother country, Without this 
wile privilege the Dumplers would be no better 
than monks, and in proccls of time would become 
either ſavages or Iibertines. 

Trex moſt edify ing, and at the fame time the 
moſt extraordinarv. circumſtance, is the harmony 
that ſubſiſts between all the ſects eflabliſhed in 
Penſylvania, notwithſtanding the difference of their 
religious opinions. Though not all of the ſame 
church, they all love and cheriſh one another as 
children of the lame father. They have always 
continued to hive hke brethren, becauſe they had 
the liberty of thinking as men. To this delight- 
tul harmony mult be attributed mere particularly 
the rapid progreſs of the colony. 

Ar the beginning of the year 1766 its popula- 
tion amounted to 130, c white people. The 

| number 
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aumber muſt have been conſiderably increaſed B O O K 
fince that period, having doubled every hiteen XVIII. 
years, according to Mr, . Franklin's calculations. —— 
There were thirty thouſand blacks in the pro- 
vince, who though they met with leis ill uſage 
in this province than in the others, were ſtill ex- 
ceedingly unhappy. A circumſtance, however, not 
caſily believed is, that the ſubjection cf the ne- 
grocs has not corrupted the morals of their maſ- 

ters; their manners are ſtill pure, and even aul- 
tere, in Penſylvania. Is this ſingular advantage 
to be aſcribed to the climate, the laws, the reli- 
gion, the emulation conſtantly ſubſiſting between 
the different ſects or to ſome other particular 
cauſe? Let the reader determine this queſtion. 
Tae Penſylvanians are in general well made, 
and their women of an agreeable figure. As they 
ſooner become mothers than in Europe, they ſooner 
ceaſe breeding. If the heat of the climate ſeems 


| on the one hand to haſten the operations of na- 
3 Re 
ture, its inconſtancy weakens them on the other, 
ö . Ws 

; There is no place where the temperature of the 


ky is more uncertain, for it ſometimes changes 

live or ſix times in the fame day. 

As however theſe varieties neither have any dan- 

gerous influence upon the vegetables, nur deſtroy 
the harveſts, there is a conſtant plenty, and an 


ö univerſal appearance of caſe, The oeconomy which 
1 s fo particularly attended to in Penſylvania, docs 
- not prevent both ſexes from being well cloathed ; 
5 and their food is ſtill preferable in its kind to their 
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BOOK cloathing. The families, whoſe circumſtances are 
XVIII. the leaſt eaſy, have all of them bread, meat, cy. 


\— der, beer and rum. 


A very great number are able 
to afford to drink conſtantly French and Spaniſh 
wines, punch and even liquors of a higher price, 
The abuſe of theſe ſtrong drinks is leſs frequent 


than in other places, but is not without ex- 


ample. 

Tas pleafing view of this abundance is never 
diſturbed by the melancholy appearance of pover- 
ty. There are no poor in all Penſylvania. All 
thoſe whoſe birth or fortune have lefr them with- 


out reſources are ſuitably provided for out of the 


public treaſury. The ſpirit of benevolence is car- 
ried ſtill further, and is extended even to the moſt. 
engaging hoſpitality. A traveller is welcome to 
ſtop in any place, without the apprehenſions of 
giving the leaſt unealy ſenſation, except that of 
regret for his departure. 

THe happineſs of the colony is not diſturbed 
by the oppreſſive burden of taxes. In 1766, they 
did not amount to more than 280, 140 livres“. 
Moſt of them, even thoſe that were deſigned to 
repair the damages of war, were to ceaſe in 1722. 
It che people did not experience this alleviation at 
that period, it was owing to the irruptions of the 
ſavages, Which had occaſioned extraordinary ex- 
pences. This trifling inconvenience would not 
have been attended to, if Penn's family could 
have been prevailed upon to contribute to the 


public 
® 12,2561, 28. 6d. 
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public expences, in proportion to the revenue they BOOK 
obtain from the province: a circumſtance required Xx VIII. 
by the inhabitants, and which in equity they ought 3 
to have complied with. 
Taz Penſylvanians, happy poſſeſſors, and peace- 
able tenants of a country that uſually renders them 
twenty or thirty fold for whatever they lay out 
upon it, are not reſtrained by fear from the pro- 
pagation of their ſpecies. There is hardly an un- 
married perſon to be met with in the country. 
Marriage is the more happy and the more reve- 
renced for it; the freedom as well as the ſanctity 
ef it depends upon the choice of the parties: they 
chuſe the lawyer and the prieſt rather as witneſſes, 
than as the means to cement their engagement. 
Whenever two lovers meet with any oppoſition, 
they go off on horſeback together, the man gets 
behind his miſtreſs, and in this ſituation they pre- 
ſent themſelves. before the magiſtrate, where the 
girl declares ſhe has run away with her lover, and 
that they are come to be married. So ſolemn an 
avowal cannot be rejected, nor has any perſon a 
right to give them any moleſtation. In all other 
caſes, paternal authority is exceſſive. The head 
of a family, whoſe affairs are involved, is allowed 
to ſell his children to his creditors; a puniſhment 
one ſhould imagine very ſufficient to induce an af- 
fectionate father to attend to his affairs. An adult 
diſcharges in one year's ſervice a debt of 120 li- 
vres, 10 ſols“: children under twelve years of age 
| * are 
„41. 185. 8d. 4. 
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B O O Kare obliged to ſerve till they are one and twenty, 

XxvIII. in order to pay off 13+ livresk. This is an image 
N the old patriarchal manners of the eaſt. 

THOUGH there are ſeveral villages, and even 

ſome cities in the colony, moſt of the inhabitants 
may be ſaid to live ſeparately, as it were, within 
their families, Every proprietor of land has his 
houſe in the midſt of a large plantation entirely 
ſurrounded with quickſet hedges. Of courſe each 
pariſh is near twelve or fifteen leagues in circum- 
ference. This diſtance of the churches makes the 
ceremonies of religion have little effect, and ſtill 
leſs influence. Children are not baptiſed till a 
ſew months, and ſometimes not till a year or two 
after their birth. 

ALL the pomp of religion ſeems to be reſerved 
for the laſt honours man receives before he is ſhut 
up in the grave for ever. As ſoon as any perſon 
is dead in the country, the neareſt neighbours 
have notice given them of the day of the burial, 
Theſe ſpread it in the habitations next to theirs, 
2nd within a few hours the news 1s thus conveyed 
to a diſtance. Every family ſends at leaſt one 
perſon to attend the funeral. As they come in 
they are preſented with punch and cake. When 
the aſſembly is complete, the corpſe is carried to 
the burying ground belonging to his ſect, or if 
that ſhould be at too great a diſtance, into one of 
the fields belonging to the family. There is ge- 
nerally a train of four or five hundred perſons on 

horle- 


us 51. 188. Id. 2. 
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horſeback, who obſerve a continual ſilence, and B oo k 


h2ve all the external appearance ſuitable to the xvIII. 
melancholy nature of the ceremony. One ſingu - 


lar circumſtance is, that the Penſylvanians who are 
the greateſt enemies to parade during their lives, 
jeem to forget this character of modeſty at their 
deaths. They are all defirous that the poor re- 
mains of their ſhort lives ſhould be attended with 
a funeral pomp proportioned to their rank or for- 
tune. 0 

IT is a general obſervation that plain and virtu- 
ous people, even thoſe that are ſavage and poor, 
pay great attention to the ordering of their fune- 


tals. The reaſon is, that they look upon theſe 


laſt honours as duties of the ſurvivors, and the du- 
ties themſelves as ſo many diſtinct proofs of that 
principle of love, which is very ſtrong in private 
families while they are in a ſtate neareſt to that of 
nature. It is not the dying man himſelf who exacts 
theſe honours; his parents, his wife, his children 
voluntarily pay them to the aſhes of a huſband 
and father that has deſerved to be lamented. 
Theſe ceremonies have always more numerous at- 
tendants in ſmall ſocieties than in larger ones, be- 
cauſe though there are fewer families upon the 
whole, the number of individuals there 1s much 
larger, and all the ties that connect them with each 
other are much ſtronger. This kind of intimate 
union has been the reaſon why ſo many fmall nati- 
ons have overcome larger ones; it drove Xerxes 
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BOOK and the Perſians out of Greece, and it will ſome 
XVIII. time or other expel the French from Corſica. 
w—— Bur from whence does Penſylvania get the arti- 


cles neceflary for her own conſumption, and in 
what manner does ſhe contrive to be abundantly 
furniſhed with them? With the flax and hemp 
that is produced at home, and the cotton ſhe pro- 
cures from South America, ſhe fabricates a great 
quantity of ordinary linens ; and with the wool 
that comes from Europe ſhe manufactures many 
coarſe cloaths. Whatever her own induſtry is not 
able to furniſh, ſhe purchaſes with the produce of 
her territory. Her ſhips carry over to the Eng— 
liſh, French, Dutch, and Daniſh iſlands, biſcuit, 
flour, butter, cheeſe, tallow, vegetables, fruits, 
ſalt meat, cyder, beer, and all forts of wood for 
building. The cotton, ſugar, coffee, brandy and 
money received in exchange, are ſo many mate- 
rials for a freſh commerce with the mother coun- 
try, and with other European nations as well as 
with other colonies. The Azores, Madeira, the 


| Canaries, Spain and Portugal, open an advanta- 


geous market for the corn and wood of Penſylva- 
nia, which they purchaſe with wine and piaſtres. 
The mother country receives from Penſylvania iron, 
flax, leather, furs, linſeed oil, maſts and yards, 
for which it returns thread, wool, fine cloths, tea, 
Iriſh and India linens, hardware, and other arti- 
cles of luxury or neceſſity. But as England felis 
a greater quantity of merchandiſe to the colony 


than ſhe purchaſes from it, ſhe may be conſidered 
as 
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5 as a gulph in which, all the ſpecie Penſylvania has B O O K 


drawn from the other parts of the world, is loſt. In xvitI. 
1723, England ſent over goods to Penſylvania on- 
y to the value of 250,000 livres “; at preſent ſhe 

furniſhes to the amount of 10,000,000 +. It is 
impoſſible that the coloniſts ſhould pay fo conſi- 

derable a ſum, even though they ſhould deprive 
themſelves of all the gold they receive from other 
markets ; nor will they ever be able to do this, 

while the clearing of their lands requires greater 
expences than the produce will enable them to an- 

ſwer. Our colonies which enjoy almoſt. exc}uſive- 

ly ſome branches of trade, ſuch as rice, tobacco, 

and indigo, muſt have grown rich very rapidly. 
Penſylvania whoſe riches are founded on agricul- 

ture and the increaſe of her flocks, will acquire 

them more gradually; but her profperity will be 

fixed upon a more firm and permanent baſis. 

Ir any circumſtance can retard the progreſs of 
the colony, it muſt be the irregular manner in 
which the plantations are formed. Penn's family, 
who are the proprietors of all the lands, grant 
them indiſcriminately in all parts, and in as large 
a proportion as they are required, provided they 
are paid fifty crowns 4 for each hundred acres, and 
that the purchaſers agree to give an unnual rent of 
about one ſol 9. The conſequence of this is, that 
the province wants that ſort of connection which is 
lo neceſſary in all eſtabliſhments, and that the ſcat- 

| tered 


* 10,9371. 10s. + 437,500l. .. 6 li 
9 About one halfpenny, 
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B O O E tered inhabitants eaſily become the prey of the 
XVIII. moſt inſignificant enemy that ventures to attack 
chem. 

THERE are different ways of clearing the lands 
which are followed in the colony. Sometimes a 
huntſman will fertle in the midſt of a foreſt, or 
quite Cloſe to it. His neareſt neighbours aſſiſt him 
in cutting down trees, and placing them one above 
another: and this conſtitutes a houſe. Around 
this ſpot he cultivates, without any aſſiſtance, 2 
garden or a field, ſufficient to ſubſiſt n and 
his family, 

A few years after the firſt labours are finiſhed, 
ſome more active or richer men arrive from the 
mother country. They indemnify the huntſman 
for his labour, and agree with the proprietors of 
the provinces for ſome lands that have not yet 
been paid for. They build more commodious 
habitations, and clear a greater extent of terre 
tory. 

Ar length ſome Germans, who come into the 
new world from inclination, or are driven into it 
by perſecution, complete thele ſettlements that are 
as yet unfiniſhed. The firſt and ſecond order of 
planters remove 1nto other parts, with a more con- 


ſiderable ſtock for carrying on agriculture than 
they had art firſt. 


The annual exports of Penſylvania may be va- 
lued ar 25,000 tons, It receives four hundred 
ſhips, and fits 9ut about an equal number. They 

all 
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capital, from whence they are allo diſpatched. 


253 


all in general come into Philadelphia, which is the B O O K 
XVIII. 


Tuis famous city, whoſe very name recalls eve 


ry. humane feeling, is ſituated at the conflux of 
the Delaware and the Schuylkill, about 120 
miles froin the ſea. Penn, who deſtined it for the 
mettopolis of a great empire, deſigned it to be one 
mil: in breadin and two in length between the 
rivers, but its population has proved inſufficient 
to cover this extent of ground. Hitherto the 
banks of the Delaware are only built upon; but 
without giving up the ideas of the legiſlator, or 
deviating from his plan. Theſe precautions are 
highly proper. Philadelphia mult become the moſt 
conſiderable city of America, becauſe the colony 
mult neceſſarily improve greatly, and its pro- 
ductions muſt paſs through the harbour of the 
capital before they arrive at the ſea. 

Tx ſtreets of Philadelphia, which are all regu- 
lar, are in general fifty feet broad; the two princi- 
pal ones are a hundred. On each ſide of them there 
are foot - paths defended by poſts, placed at diffe- 
rent diſtances. The houſes, each of which has its 
garden and orchard, are commonly two ſtories 
high, and are built either of brick, or of a kind 
ct loft tone, which grows hard by being expoſed 
tothe air. Pill very lately the walls had but lit- 
tie thickneſs, becauſe they were only intended to 
(up port a covering of a very light kind of wood. 
Since the diſcovery of flate quarries, the walls 
have acquired a ſolidity proportioned to the weight 


of 
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B OO K of the new roofs. The preſent buildings have re- 
XVIII. ceived an additional decoration from a kind of 
—_— marble of different colours, which is found about 


a mile out of the town. Of this, tables, chimney- 
pieces, and other houſhold furniture are made; 
beſides which it is become a pretty conſiderable 
article of commerce with the greateſt part of 
America, | 
Tus valuable materials could not have been 
found in common in the houſes, unleſs they had 
been laviſhed in the churches. Every ſect has its 
own church, and ſome of them have ſeveral. But 
there are a pretty conſiderable number of citizens, 
who have neither churches, prieſts, nor any -pub. 
lic form of worſhip, and who are ſtill happy, hu- 

mane and virtuous, | 
THE town-houle is a building held in as much 
veneration, though not ſo much frequented as the 
churches. It is conſtructed with the greateſt 
magnificence. There the legiſlators of the colony 
allemble every year, and more frequently if ne- 
ceſſary, to ſettle every thing relative to public bu- 
ſineſs. All matters debated in this aſſembly are 
{ſubmitted to the authority of the nation, and are 
diſcuſſed by its repreſentatives. Next to the town 
houle is a moſt elegant library, formed in 1742 
under the care of the learned Dr. Franklin, and 
conſiſting of the beſt Engliſh, French and Latin 
authors. It is only open to the public on Satur- 
days. The founders have free acceſs to it the 
whole year. Others pay a trifle for the loan of 
the 
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the books, and a forfeit if they are not returned B 0 0 K 
at a ſtated time. This little fund, which is con- XVIII. 
ſtantly accumulating, 1s appropriated to the in- 
creaſe of the library, to which have been lately ad- 
ded, in order to make it more uſeful, ſome ma- 
thematical and philoſophical inſtruments, with a 
very line cabinet of natural hiſtory. 
Taz college, which is intended to prepare the 
mind for the attainment of all the ſciences, was 
founded in 1749. At firſt, it only initiated the 
youth in the Belles Lettres. In 1764, a claſs of 
medicine was eſtabliſned there. Knowledge of 
every kind, and maſters in every ſcience will in- 
creaſe, in proportion as the lands, which are be- 
come their patrimony, ſhall yield a greater pro- 
duce. If ever deſpotiſm, ſuperſtition or war 
ſhould plunge Europe again into that ſtate of bar- 
bariſm out of which philoſophy and the arts have 
xtricated it, the ſacred fire will be kept alive in 
Philadelphia, and come from thence to enlighten 
tne world. | 
Tris city is amply ſupplied with every aſſiſtance 
human nature can require, and with all the re- 
ſources induſtry can make uſe of. Its keys, the 
principal of which is two hundred feet wide, pre- 
lent a ſuite of convenient warehouſes and docks 
ingeniouſiy contrived for ſhip- building. Ships of 
ave hundred tons may land there without any dif- 
ficulty, except in times of froſt. There is taken 
on board the merchandiſe which has either been 
brought by the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, or 
Car- 
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B O © K carried along better roads than are to be met with 
XVIII. in molt parts of Europe. Police has made 3 
greater progreſs in this part of the new world, than 
among the moſt ancient nations of the old. 
IT is impoſſible to determine preciſely the popu. 
lation of Philadelphia, as the bills of mortality are 
not kept with any exactneſs, and there are ſeveral 
ſects who do not chriſten their children. It ap- 
pears a fact, however, that in 1766 it contained 
20,000 inhabitants. As moſt. of, them are em. 
ployed in the ſale of the productions of the colony, 
and in ſupplying it with what they draw from 
abroad, their fortunes muſt neceſſarily be very 
conſiderable; and they muſt increaſe ſtill further, 
in proportion as the cultivation advances in a coun- 
try where not above one ſixth of the land has hi- 
thcito been cleared. | 1% ark 
PHilADELPHIA, as well as Newcaſtle and the 
other cities of Penſylvania, is entirely open. The 
whole country 1s equally without defence. This 
is a necefiary conſequence of the principles of the 
Quakers, who have always maintained the princi- 
pal influence in the public deliberations, though 
| they do not form above one third part of the in- 
habitants of the colony. I heſe ſectaries cannot 
ze too much favoured on account of their modeſ- 
ty; probity, love of labour and benevolence. One 
might, perhaps, be tempted to accule their legi- 
ſation of imprudence and temerity. 
Ir may, perhaps, be ſaid, that when the foun- 
ders of the colony eſtabliſhed that civil ſecurity 
which 
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which protects one citizen from another, they B OO K 
ſhould alſo have eſtabliſned that political ſecurity, XVIII. 
which protects one ſtate from the encroachments of ³ 
another. The authority which hath been exerted 
to maintain peace and good order at home, ſcems 
to have done nothing if it has not prevented inva- 
ſion from abroad. To pretend that the colony 
would never have any enemies, was to ſuppole the 
world peopled with Quakers, It was encouraging 
the ſtrong to fall upon the weak, leaving the lamb 
to the mercy of the wolf, and ſubmitting the whole 
country to the oppreſſive yoke of the firſt tyrant 
who ſhould think proper to ſubdue it. 
Bur on the other hand, how ſhall we reconci'e 
the ſtrictneſs of the goſpel maxims by which the 
Quakers are literally governed, with thoſe military 
preparations either offenſive or defenſive, which 
maintain a continual ſtate of war between all chriſti- 
an nations. Beſides, what could the French or Spa- 
| nlards do if they were to enter Penſylvania ſword 
in hand? Unleſs they maſſacred in the ſpace of a 
night or a day's time all the inhabitants of that 
| tortunate region, they would not be able totally to 
| Extirpate the race of thoſe mild and charitable 


© WH men. Violence has its boundaries in its very ex- 
| cclsz it is conſumed and extinguiſhed, as the fire 
0 in the aſhes that feed it. But virtue, when guided 


by humanity and by the ſpirit of benevolence, is 

| revived as the tree under the edge of the prun- 
ing knife, The ambitious ſtand in need of num- 
bers to execute their ſanguinary projects. Bur the 


i 8 Yar, V. 5 Quaker, 
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B OO K Quaker, who is a good man, wants only a-brather 
XVIII. from whom he may receive, or to whom he may 
give aſſiſtance. Let then the warlike; nations; let 
people who are cither ſlaves or tyrants, go into 
Penſylvania; there they will find all avenues open 
to them, all property at their, diſpoſal; not à ſin. 
gle ſoldier, but numbers of merchants and far. 
mers. But if theſe inhabitants are tormented, re- 
ſtrained or oppreſſed, they will fly, and leave theit 
lands uncultivated, their manufactures deſtroyed, 
and their warchouſes empty. They: will cultivate, 
and ſpread, population in ſome new land; they 
will go round the world, and. periſh in their pro. 
greſs, rather than turn their arms againſt their pur. 
ſuers, or fubmit to bear the yoke. Their ene. 
mies will have only gained the hatred of nn 
and the execration of poſterii ttt... 
IT is vpon this view of things us on Ufer 
ſight, that the penſylv anias · found the opinion of 
theit future ſecurity. At preſent theychave nothing 
to fear from the country that lies behind them, ſince 
the French have Joſt Canada; and the flanks of 
the colony are ſufficiently defended by the Eng- 
liſh fertlements, Beſides, as they do not perceive 
that the moſt warlike ſtates: are the moſt perma- 
nent; that miſtruſt, Which is ever upon its guard, 
makes men reſt with greater tranquillity; or that 
there can be any ſatisfaction in the poſſeſſion of any 
thing that is kept with ſuch apprehenſions; they en- 
joy the preſent moment, without any concern for the 
zuture, Perhaps too, they may think themſelves ſe- 
| | cured 
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cured by thoſe very precautions that are taken in B O O K 


the colonies that ſurround them. One of the bar- XVIII. 


riers or bulwarks that preſerves Penſylvania froma u .π 
maritime invaſion'to-\ W it is Try ens is Wir- 
ginia. 5 e 
VI R IN IA, which? was” intended FA dende all Are 
that extenſive ſpace which the Engliſh propoſed to virginiaar 
occupy in the continent of North-America, is at 1 
preſent confined within much narrower limits. It 
now comprehends only that country, which is 
bounded to the north by Maryland; to the ſouth 
by Carolina; to the welt by the Apalachian 
mountains, and to the eaſt by the ocean. This 
tract is two hundred and e miles j in n, 
and two hundred in breadth. 2] 

Tux Engliſh landed at Virginia in N and 
their firſt ſettlement was James- Town. Unfortu- 


nately, the object that firſt preſented itſelf to them 


was a nvuler, which, iffurng from a ſand: bank, 


carried along with it a quantity of tale, 'which 


| glittered at the bottom of a clear and running 


water. In an age when gold and' ſilver: mines 
were the only objects of mens reſearches,” this deſ- 
picable ſubſtance was immediately taken for 
filver, The firſt and only employment of the new 


_ coloniſts was to collect it; and the illuſion was 


carried fo far, that two ſhips whieh atrived there 
with neceſſaries were ſent home ſo fully freighted, 
with theſe imaginary riches," that there ſcarce re- 
mained any room for a few furs; As long as the 


infatuation laſted, the coleniſts diſdained to em- 


S3 ploy 
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B O O E ploy themſelvs in clearing the lands; ſo that 1 
XVIII dreadful famine was at laft the conſequence'of this 
= fooliſh pride. Sixty men only remained alive out 
of five hundred that came from Europe. Theſe 
few, having only a fortnight's proviſion left, were 
upon the point of embarking! for Newfoundland, 
when lord Delaware arrived there with three ſhips, 
a freſh colony and ſupplies of all kinds. 
HisTory has deſcribed this nobleman to us a 
a man whoſe genius raiſed him above the common 
prejudices of the times. His difintereſtedneſs was 
equal to his knowledge. In accepting the go- 
vernment of the colony, which was ſtill in its in- 
fancy, he had no motive but to gratify the vinth- 
nation a virtuous mind has to do good, and toſe. 
cure the eſteem of poſterity, which is the ſecond 
reward of that generoſity that de votes itſelf totally 
to the ſervice of the public. As ſoon as he ap- 
peared, the knowledge of his character procured 
bim univerſal reſpect. He firſt endeavoured to 
reconcile the wretched eoloniſts to their fatal eb - 
try, to con fort them in their ſufferings, to make 
them hope for a ſpeedy concluſion of them. Af. 
ter this, joining the firmneſs of an enlightened 
magiſtrate to the tenderneſs of a god father, he 
taught them how to direct their labours to an uſe- 
ful end. Unfortunately for the-reviving colony, 
Dclaware's declining health ſoon obliged him to 
1etuin to Europe; but he never loſt fight of his 
favourite coloniſts, nor ever failed to make uſe of 
all his credit and intereſt at court to ſupport them. 


1 


1 ne 
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The colony, however, made but little progreſs, a B O O K 
circumſtance that was attributed to the oppreſſion xvIII. 
of excluſive privileges. The company which e 


erciſed them was diſſolved upon Charles the firſt's 
acceſſion to the throne, and from that time Vir- 
ginia was under the immediate direction of the 
crown, which exacted no more than a rent of 2 
livres, 5 ſols* upon every hundred acres that were 
cultivated; {ron 51h | K 260-074 

T1LL this time the coloniſts had known no true 
enjoyment of property. Every individual wan- 
dered where chance directed him, or fixed himſelf 
in the place he liked beſt, without conſulting any 
titles or agreements. At length, boundaries were 
aſcertained, and thoſe who had been ſo long wan- 
derers, now become citizens, had determined li- 
wits to their plantations. The eſtabliſhment of 
this rſt Jaw of ſociety changed the appearance of 
ever thing. New buildings aroſe on every ſide, 
and were ſurrounded by freſh plantations. This 
activity drew great numbers of enterpring men 
over to Virginia, who came either in ſearch of for- 
tune, or of liberty, which is the only compenſa- 
tion for the want of it. The memorable troubles 
that produced a change in the conſtitution of Eng- 
land added to theſe a multitude of Royaliſts, who 
went there with a reſolution to wait with Berkley, 
the governor of the colony, who was allo attached 
to king Charles, the fate of that deſerted mo- 
narch. Berkley ſtill continued to protect them, 
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10 ; B O © E even after the king's death; but ſome of the in- 
1 XVIII. habitants either brought over or bribed, and ſup- 
Hl A ported by the appearance of a powerful fleet, de- 
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livered up the colony to the Protector. If the 
governor was compelled to follow the ſtream 
againſt his will, he was, at leaſt, among thoſe 
whom Charles had honoured with poſts of con- 


fidence and rank, the laſt who ſubmitted to 


Cromwell, and the firſt who ſhook off his yoke, 
This brave man was finking under the oppreſſion 


of the times, when the voice of the people re- 


called him to the place which his ſuccefſor's death 
had left vacant; but far from yielding to theſe 


flattering ſollicitations, he declared that he never 


would ſerve any but the legitimate heirs of the 


dethroned monarch. Such an example of magna- 


nimity, at a time when there were no hopes of the 
reſtoration of the royal family, made ſuch an im. 
preſſion upon the minds of the people, that 
Charles the ſecond was proclaimed in wn be- 
fore he had been proclaimed in England. 

Taz colony did not, however, receive all che 
benefit from ſach a ſtep that might naturally have 
been expected from: it. While the court, on one 
hand, granted to rapacious men of family exorbi- 
tant privileges, which abſorbed the property of 
ſeveral obſcure caloniſts; the parliament, on the 
other, laid exceſſive taxes upon both the exports 
from and imports to Virginia. This double op- 
preſſion ſtopped all the reſources and diſpelled all 
the hopes of the colony; and to complete its mis. 

fortunes 
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fortunes; the ſavages, wha: had never been ſuffi- B O OK 
ciently attended to, took that opportunity to re- XVIII. 
new their incurſions With a ſpirit and uniformit 7 
of deſign that had never been yet known. 

- Sven a complication, of misfortunes drove the 
Virginians to deſpair. Berkley, who had fo long 
been their idol, was accuſed of wanting fortitude 
to re ſiſt. the oppreſſions of the mother country, 
and activity to rept] the irruptions of the ſavages, 

The eyes of all were immediately fixed upon Ba- 
con, a young officer, full of vivacity, eloquence 
and intrepidity, of an inſinuating diſpoſition, and 
an agreeable perſon. They choſe him for their 
general in an irregular and tumultuous manner. 
Though his military ſucceſſes might have juſtified 
this prepoſſeſſion of the licentious multitude, yet 
this circumſtance did not prevent che governor 
from declaring Bacon a traitor to his country. A 
ſentence. ſo ſevere, and which was ill- timed, de- 


termined Bacon to aſſume a power by force which 
he had exerciſed peactably and without oppoſition 
. tor ſix months. His death put a ſtop to all his 
projects. The - malecontents, diſuaited by the 
e death of their chief, and intimidated by the troops 
which were coming from Europe, were induced 
if to ſue for pardon, which was readily granted 
e them. Jhe rebellion, therefore, was attended 
is with no bad conſequences. Mercy infured obe- 
p- dience; and ſince this remarkable criſis the hiſ- 
ll tory of Virginia has been conhned to the account 
j5- of its Plantations. 
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Govern- 
ment of 
Vuginla, 


XVIII. firſt by perſons placed at the bead of it by the 


company. Virginia afterwards. engaged the at- 
tention of the mother country, which in 1620 
gave it a regular form of government, compoſed 
of a chief, a council and deputies from each coun» 
ty; to whoſe united care the intereſts of the pro- 
vince were committed. At firſt, the council and 
repreſentatives of the people uſed to meet in the 
ſame room, as they do in Scotland. But in 1689, 
they divided, and had each their ſeparate chamber, 
in imitation of the parliament of England. This 
cuſtom has been continued ever ſince. | 

Tre governor, who is always appointed by the 
king, and for an unlimned period, has the fole 
diſpoſal of the regular troops, the militia and of 
all military employments, as well as the power of 
approving or rejecting whatever laws are propoſed 
by the general aſſembly. Beſides this, with the 
concurrence of the council, to which: he leaves 
very little power in other matters, he may either 
prorogue or entirely diſſolve this kind of parlia- 
ment: he chuſes all the magiſtrates, and all the 
collectors of the revenue; he alienates the unoc- 
cupied lands in a manner ſuitable to the eaſtabliſh- 
ed forms, and diſpoſes of the public treaſure. So 
many prerogatives, which lead to uſurpation, ren- 
der government more arbitrary at Virginia than 
it is in the more northern colonies: they frequent- 
y open the door to oppreſſion, 


TRE 
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Taz council is compoſed of os © members, B O OK 
created either by letters patent, or by particular xvII I. 
order from the king. When there happen to be 
leſs than nine in the country, the governor chuſes 
three out of the principal inhabitants to complete 
the number. They form a kind of upper houſe, 
and are at the ſame time to aſſiſt the adminiſtra- 
tion, and to counter- act tyranny. They have alſo 
the power of rejecting all acts paſſed in the lower 
houſe. The ſalaries of the N e . amount to 
no more than 7,875 livres.“ ; 
VirGINIA is divided into 25 counties, each of 
which ſends two deputies,” James-town,” and the 
college have each of them ſepararely the right of 
naming one; ſo that they amount in all to 52. 
Every inhabitant poſſeſſed of a freehold, except 
only women and minors, has the right of electing, 
and being elected. Though there is no time fixed 
by law for holding the general aſſembly, it com- 
monly meets either once a year, or once in every 
two years; and the mteting is very ſeldom de- 
ferred till three. The vantage ariſing from 
meeting fo frequently is ſecured by the precau- 
tion of granting ſupplies only for à ſhort time. 
All acts paſſed in the two houſes muſt be ſent over 
0 the ſovereign for his ſanction; but till that is 
received they are always in force, when they have 
been approved by the governor. 1 
Tus public revenues of Virginia are collected 
from difterent ſources, and appropriated in dif- 
ferent 


3841. 10s. 10d. 2. 
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B O O K ferent manners. The tax of 2 hires, 5 ſols *, 
XVIII. upon every quintal of tobacco; that of 16 livres, 
t—— ,7 fol, and 6 deniers I per ton, which every vef. 
ſel, laden or unladen, is obliged to pay at its re- 
turn from a voyage, that of 11 livres, 5 ſols g a 
head exacted from all paſſengers, ſlaves as well az 
freemen, upon their arrival in the colony; the 
penalties and forfeitures appointed by different 
acts of the province; the duty upon both tbe 
lands and perſonal eſtates of thoſe who leave no 
legitimate heir; theſe different articles, which 
together amount to 70,000 livres 5, are to be em- 
ployed in the current expences of the colony, ac- 
cording to the direction of the governor and the 
council. The general aſſembly has no further 
concern in this buſineſs than to audit *. ac- 
counts. 0 
Tais aſſembly, however, hs. 1 7 acl 
the fole diſpoſition of the funds raiſed for extraor- 
dinary ſervices. Theſe ariſe from a duty of en- 
trance upon ſtrong liquors, from one of 22 livres, 
10 ſols | upon every ſlave, and one of 16 livres, 
17 ſols **, upon every ſervant, not an Engliſhman, 
that enters the colony. A revenue of this nature 
muſt be. extremely variable, but in general: it is 


pretty conſiderable, and has been FRO vell ad 
miniſtered, _ 
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Bzs1DEs theſe taxes, which. are oak, 5 in money 
there are others paid in kind. Theſe are a ſort of 
a triple 
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2 triple poll tax on the article of tobacco, which B O O R 
the white women only are exempted from. The XVIII. 
firſt is raiſed by order of the general aſſembly, for . 
the purpoſe of paying the expences of its meeting, 
for that of the militia, and for fome other national 
exigencies, The ſecond, which is called provin- 
cial, is impoſed by the juſtices of the peace in 
each county for its particular uſes. The third is 
parochial, raiſed by. the chief perſons of the com- 
munity, upon every thing that has more or leſs 
connection with the eſtabliſned form of worſhip. 
| JusTicE was at firſt adminiſtered with that kind 
of diſintereſtedneſs, which was itſelf the ſecurity 
for the equity obſerved in it. One ſingle court 
had the cognizance of all cauſes, and uſed to de- 
cide them in a few days, leaving only an appeal 
to the general aſſembly, which was not leſs expe- 
ditious in terminating them. So laudable a ſyſtem 
did not continue long. In 1692 all the ſtatutes 
and formalities of the mother country were 
adopted, and all the chicanery of it was intro- 
duced along with them. Since that time every 
county has its diſtin tribunal compoſed of a 
ſheriff, his under-officers and juries. From theſe 

_ courts all cauſes are carried to the council, where 
the governor preſides ; who has the power of de- 
termining finally in all litigations where the pro- 
perty in queſtion does not exceed 6,750 livres“. 
If the ſums contended for are more conſiderable, 
the conteſt may be referred to the king. In all 

criminal 


About 2951. 
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B OO R criminal matters, the council pronounces without 
xXxVIII. appeal, not that the life of a citizen is of leſs con- 
——— ſequence than his property, but becauſe the appli- 

cation of the law is much eaſier in criminal, than 
in civil cauſes. The governor has the right of 
pardoning in all caſes "at thoſe of wilful murder 
and high treaſon, and even in - theſe he may 
ſuſpend the execution of the ſentence, till he 


knows the king's pleaſure. _ „ aft 0 
«Is WIr reſpe& to religion, the ichabitentf at 
"Is Gr profeſſed that of the church of England. In 
"nt 1642 the general aſſembly even paſted a: decree, 
446 which indirectly. excluded all thoſe who were not 
1 1 | af this communion from the province. The ne. 
Wt ceſiity of peopling the country ſoon occaſioned the 
HH repeal of this law, which was rather of a hierar- 
#19 chical than of a religious nature. A toleration 
1905 granted fo. late, and evidently with reluctance, 
4 produced no material effect. Only five non. con- 
Ft! formiſt churches were added to the colony, one of 
N wich conſiſted. of Preſbyterians, three of _— 
1. kers, and one of French refugees. 
IF Tur mother church has 39 pariſhes. r 
TH pariſh chuſes its miniſter, who muſt, however, be 
Hy: approved of by the governor before he takes poſ- 
145 ſeſſion. In ſome pariſhes he is paid in land, and 
bh: furniſhed with all the neceſſary inſtruments for cul- 


Livating it; in others, his ſalary is 16, ooo pounds 
welght of tobacco. Beſides this he receives either 
5 livres, 12 ſols, 6 deniers *, or fifty pounds ef 

tobacco 
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tobacco for every marriage; and 45 livres“, or BOOK. 
four hundred pounds of tobacco for every funeral XVIII. 
ſermon, which he is obliged to make over the A 


grave of every free man. With all theſe advan- 
tages, moſt of the clergy are not contented, be- 


cauſe they may be depri ved of their benefices by 
thoſe who conferred them. 


Ar firſt the colony was inhabited only by men; 


ſoon after they grew deſirous of ſharing the ſweets 
of their ſituation with female companions. They 
gave at firſt 2,250 livres + for every young per- 
fon that was brought them, from whom they re. 
quired no other dowry than a certificate of their 
' prudence and virtue. When the ſalubrity and 
fertiliry of the climate were aſcertained, whole fa- 
milies, and even ſome of reſpectable condition, 
went over to ſettle in Virginia. In time they in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that ſo early as the year 
1703 there were 66,606 white people in the co- 
lony. If fince that time they have not increaſed 
above a ſixth, it muſt be attributed to a pretty 
conſiderable emigration occaſioned by the arrival 
of the blacks. | | 

Tazse flaves were firſt brought 1 into Virginia by 
a Dutch ſhip in 1621. Their number was not 
conſiderable at firſt, but the increaſe of this 


inhuman traffic has been ſo conſiderable ſince the 


beginning of this century, that there are at preſent 


110,000 negroes in the colony; which occaſions. 


a double 1 to mankind, firſt by exhauſting the 
popula- 
* 11. 198. 4d. 2. | + 98l. 8s. gd. : 
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B O © K population of Africa, and ſecondly by re 


XVIII. 


that of the Europeans in America. 


——ů Vixcin1a has neither fortified places * te © 


Maryland 
is detached 
from Vir- 
Zinia. 


gular troops: they would be uſeleſs in a province, 
which from its ſituation and the nature of its pro- 
ductions, is protected both from foreign invaſions, 
and the incurſions of the ſavages wandering about 
this vaſt continent, who have long been too weak 
to attack it. The militia, which is compoſed of 
all the free-men from ſixteen to ſixty years of age, 
is ſufficient 'to keep the flaves in order. Every 
county reviews all its troops once, and the ſepa- 
rate companies three or four times a year. Upon 
the leaſt alarm given in any particular part of the 
country, all the forces in it march. If they are 
out more than two days, they receive pay; if not, 
it is reckoned a part of their ſtated ſervice. Such 
is the government of Virginia, and fuch is very 
nearly that of Maryland; which, after having 
been included in this colony, was ſeparated from 
it for reaſons which muſt be explained. . 
CHARLEs the firſt, far from having any aver- 
ſion for the catholies, had ſome reaſon to protect 
them, from the zea!, which, in hopes of being to- 
lerated, they had ſhewn for his intereſt. But 
when the accuſation of being favourable to po- 
pery had alienated the minds of the people from 
that weak prince, whoſe chief aim was to eſtabliſh 
a deſpotic government, he was obliged to give thc 
catholics up to the rigour of the laws. pick 
againſt them by Henry the eighth, Their c. 
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cumſtances induced lord Baltimore to ſeek an aſy- BO OE 
um in Virginia, where he might be indulged in a xvIII. 
liberty of conſcience. As he found there no toW W 
leration for an excluſive ſyſtem of faith, which 


was itſelf intolerant, he formed the deſign of a 


new ſettlement in that uninhabited part of the 
country, which lay between the river of Potow- 
mack and Penſylvania. His death, which hap- 
pened ſoon after he had obtained powers from the 


_ crown for peopling this land, put a ſtop to the 


project for that time, but it was reſumed from the 
ſame religious motives by his fon. This young 
nobleman left England in the year 1633, with 
two hundred Roman catholics, moſt of them of 
good families. The education they had received, 
the cauſe of religion for which they left their coun- 
try, and the fortune which their leader promiſed 
them, prevented thoſe diſt urbances which are but 
too common in infant ſettlements. The neigh- 
bouring ſavages, won by mildneſs and acts of be- 
neficence, concurred with eagerneſs to aſſiſt the 
new coloniſts in forming their ſettlement. With 
this unexpected help theſe fortunate perſons, at- 
tached to each other by the ſame principles of re- 
ligion, and directed by the prudent councils of 
their chief, applied themſelves unanimouſly to 
every kind of uſeful labour: the view of the peace 
and happineſs they enjoyed, invited among them 
a number of men who were- either perfecuted for 
che fame religion, or for different opinions. 
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Book TRE catholics of Maryland gave up at length 
xvIII. the intolerant principles, of which they themſelves 


had been che victims after having firſt ſet the ex- 


ample of them, and opened the doors of their co- 
lony to all ſects of what religious principles ſoever. 
Baltimore alſo granted the moſt extenſive civil li- 
berty to every ſtranger who choſe to purchaſe 
lands in his new colony, the government of which 
was modelled upon that of the mother coun- 
try. 

TatsE wile precautions, however, did not ſe— 
cure the governor, at the time of the ſubverſion 
of the monarchy, from Joſing all the rights and 
conceſſions that he had obtained. Deprived of 
his poſſeſſions by Cromwell, he was reſtored to 
them by Charles the ſecond; afrer which they 
were again diſputed with him. Though he was 
Perfectly clear from any reproach of mal-admi- 
niſtration ; and though he was extremely zealous 
for the Tramontane doctrines, and much attached 
to the intereſts of the Stuarts; yet he had the 
mortification of finding the legality of his charter 
attacked under the arbitrary reign of James II. 
and of being obliged to maintain an action 
at law for the juriſdiction of a province which 
had been ceded to him by, the crown, and which 
he himſelf had peopled. This prince, whole 
misfortune it had always been not to diitinguiſh 
his friends from his foes; and who had alſo the 
ridiculous pride to think that regal authority was 
ſufficient to juſtify every act of violence, was pre- 

8 paring 
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paring a ſecond time to deprive Baltimore, of B OO k 
what had been given him by the two kings, his xvIII. 
father and his * when he was himſelf re W. 
moved from the throne, which he was ſo unfit to 
fill, The ſucceſſor of this weak deſpotic prince 
terminated this conteſt, which had ariſen: before 
his acceſſion to the crown, in a manner worthy of 
his political character. He left the Baltimores in 
poſſeſſion of their revenues, but deprived them of 
their authority, which, however, they alſo reco- 
vered upon becoming members of the church of 
England, 
| Tux province is at preſent divided into eleven 
counties, and inhabited by 40,000 white men and 
60,000 blacks. It is governed by a chief, who is 
named by the proprietor, and by a council and 
two deputies choſen in each county. The go- 
vernor, like the king in the other colonies, has a 
negative voice in all acts propoſed by the aſſembly, 
that is to ſay, the right of rejecting them. 
If Maryland were re- united to Virginia, as their Virginia 
common intereſt ſeems to require, no difference d 
could be found between the two ſettlements, fue ** 


ſame pro- 
They are ſituated. between Penſylvania and Caro- — 


lina, and -occupy the great ſpace that extends 
from the ſea to the Apalachian mountains. The 
air, which is damp on the coaſt, becomes light, 
pure and ſubtle, as you approach the mountains. 
The ſpring and autumn months are of an excel- 
nt temperature, in ſummer there are ſome days 


exceſſively hot, and in winter ſome extremely 
ing Vor. . 5 8 cold 
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B O OK cold; but neither of theſe exceſſes laſts above a 
xvIII. week at a time. The moſt dilagreeable circum- 
——— {ance in the climate is the abundance of nauſeous 


inſets that are found there. 

ALL the domeſtic animals multiply prodigi- 
ouſly; and ail forts of fruits, trees and vegetables 
ſucceed there extremely well. It produces the 
beſt corn in all America. The foil, which is rich, 
and fertile in the low lands, is always good, even 
in thoſe places where it hecomes ſandy; more ir- 
regular than it is deſcribed by jome travellers, 
but tclerably level till you come near the moun- 
tains, j 

From theſe mountains an incredible number of 
rivers flow, moſt of which are ſeparated only by 
an interval of five or {ix miles. Beſides the ferti. 
lity which theſe waters impart to the country they 
pats through, they alſo make it infinitely more 
convenient for trade than any other part of the 
new world, by facilitating the communications, 

Mos of theſe rivers afford a very extenſive in- 
land navigation for merchant ſhips, and ſome of 
them for men of war. One may go near two hun- 
dred miles up the Potowmack, above eighty up 
the James, the York, and the Rapahannock, and 
upon the other rivers to a diſtance that varies ac- 
cording as the cataracts are more or leſs diſtant 
from their mouths. All theſe navigable canals, 
formed by nature, mez in the bay of Cheſapeak, 


which has from ſeven to nine fathom water both at 
1 Us 
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its entrance and in its whole extent. It reaches B O OK 
above two hundred miles into the country, and is XVIII. 
about twelve miles in its mean breadth. Though v7 
it is full of ſmall iſlands, moſt of them covered 
with wood, it is by no means dangerous. and ſo 
large that all the ſhips in the univerſe might ride 
there with eaſe. 

So uncommon an advantage has prevented the 
formation of any large towns in the two colonies, and 
accordingly the inhabitants who were certain that 
the ſhips would come up to their warehouſes, and 
that they might embark their commodities with- 
out going from their own houſes, have diſperſed 
themſelves upon the borders of the ſeveral ri- 
vers. In this ſituation, they found all the plea- 

{ures of a rural life, united to all the affluence 
that is brought into cities by trade; they found 
the facility of extending cultivation in a country 
that had no bounds, together with every aſſiſtance 
which the fertilization of the lands receive from 
commerce, But the mother country ſuffered. a 
double inconvenience from this diſperſion of the 
coloniſts; firſt, becauſe her ſailors, being obliged 
to collect their cargoes from theſe ſcattered habita- 
tions were longer abſent; and ſecondly, becauſe 
their ſhips were expoſed to injury from thoſe dan- 
gerous inſects, which in the months of June and 
July infeſt all the rivers of this diſtant region* 
The miniſtry has therefore neglected no means of 
engaging the coloniſts to eſtabliſh ſtaples for the 
receprion of their commodities, The conſtraint 
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B O O EK Of the laws has not had more effect than perſua- 
XV111, ſion, At length, a few years ago, forts were or- 
—=— dered to be built at the entrance of every river, to 


protect the loading and unloading of the ſhips, If 
this project had not failed in the execution from 
the want of a ſufficient fund, it is probable that 
the inhabitants would have gathered together by 
degrees in the vicinity of thele fortreſſes. But it 
may ſtill be a queſtion whether this circumſtance 
would not have proved fatal to population ; and 
whether agriculture might not have loſt as much 
as commerce would have gained by it. | 

Be this as it may, it 1s certain that there are | 
but two towns at preſent of any kind of note in 
the two colonies. Even thoſe which are the ſeat 
of government are of no great importance. Wil 
liamſburg, the capital of Virginia, and Annapo— 
lis that of Maryland, the firſt riſen upon the ruins 
of James town, the other vpon thoſe of St. Ma- 


ry, are neither of them ſupericr to one of our 


common villages, 

As in all human affairs, every good is attended 
with ſome kind of evil, fo it has happened that the 
multiplicity of habitations at the ſame time that it 
prevented the cities from becoming populous, has 
alſo prevented any artiſts or manufacturers from 
being formed in either of the provinces. With all 
the materials neceſſary to ſupply them with moſt 
of their wants, and even with ſeveral of their con- 
veniences, they are ſtill obliged to import from 


Europe 
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Europe their cloths, linens, hats, hardware, and Book 

even furniture of the molt ordinary kind. XVIII, 
Tuxsg numerous and general expences have Va 

exhauſted the inhabitants; beſides which they have 

vicd with each other in diſplaying every kind of 

luxury before all the Engliſh merchants, who viſit 

their plantations from motives of commercial in- 

tereſt, By theſe means, they have run ſo much 

in debt with the mother country, that many of 

them have been obliged to ſell their lands; or, in 

order ſtill to keep poſſeſſion of them, to mortgage 

them at an uſurious intereſt of eight or nine per 


cent, 
Ir will be no eaſy matter for the two provinces 


ever to emerge from this deſperate ſtate. Their 
ſhipping does not amount to above a thouſand 
tons, and all the corn, cattle and planks they ſend 
to the Caribbee iſlands ; all hemp, flax, leather, 
peltry and walnut- tree or cedar-wood they ſhip for 
Europe does not bring them a return of more 
than a million of livres“. The only refource they 
have left is tobacco. 

Topacco is a ſharp cauſtic, and even poiſonous 
plant, which has been formerly of great repute, 
and is ſtill uſed in medicine. Every one is ac- 
quainted with the general conſumption of it, by 
chewing, ſmoaking, or taking ſnuff. It was diſ- 
covered in the year 1520 by the Spaniards, who 
tound it firſt in the Jucatan, a large peninſula in 
tte gulph of Mexico, from whence it was carried 
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B O O E into the neighbouring iſlands. Soon after, the uſe 
XVIII. of it became a matter of diſpute among the learn- 
ed, which the ignorant alſo took a part in; ard 


thus tobacco acquired ſome reputation. By de- 
grees faſhion and cuſtom have greatly extended 
its conſumption in all parts of the known world. 
It is at preſent cultivated with more or leſs ſucceſs 


in Europe, Alia, Africa, and ſeveral parts of 
America. 


Tas ftem of this plant is ſtraight, hairy and 
viſcous ; its leaves thick, flabby, and of a pale 
green colour. They are larger at the bottom than 
at the ſummit of the plant. It requires a binding 
ſoil, but rich, even and deep, and not. too much 
expoſed to inundations, A virgin foil is very fit 
for this vegetadle, which requires a great deal of 
moiſture. 

Tar ſeeds of the tobacco are ſown upon beds. 
When it has grown to the height of two inches, 
and has got, at leaſt, half a dozen leaves, it is 
gently pulled up in damp weather, and tranſplant- 
ed with great care into a well-prepared foil, where 
the plants are placed at the diſtance of three feet 


from each other, When they are put into the 


ground with theſe precautions, their leaves do not 
ſuffer the leaſt injury ; and all their vigour is re- 
newed in four and twenty hours, 

Tux cultivation of tobacco requires continual 
attention. The weeds which grow round it mult 
be plucked up; the head of it muſt be cut off 
when it is two feet and a half from the ground, to 


bre. 
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prevent it from growing too high; it mutt be 


{ripped of all ſprouting ſuckers ; the leaves which 
grow too near the bottom of the ſtem, thoſe that are 
in the leaſt inclined to decay, and thoſe which the 
inſects have touched, muſt all be picked off, and 
their number reduced to eight or ten at moſt. One 
induſtrious man is able to take care of two thou- 
ſand five hundred plants, which ought to yield one 
thouſand weight of tobacco. It is left about four 
months in the ground. As it advances to matu- 


279 
BOOK 
XVIII. 
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rity, the pleaſant and lively green colour of its 


leaves is changed into a darker hue; the leaves are 


alſo curved, the ſcent of them grows ſtronger, and 


extends to a greater diſtance, The plant is then 
ripe and muſt be cut. - 

Taz plants, when collected, are laid in heaps 
upon the ſame ground that produced them, where 
they are left to exſude only for one night. The 
next day they are laid up in warchouſes conſtruct- 
ed in {uch a manner, that the air may have free 
accels to them on all ſides. Here they are left ſe- 
parately ſuſpended as long a time as is neceſſary to 
dry them properly, They are then ſpread upon 
hurdles and well covered over, where they fer- 
ment for a week or two. At laſt they are ſtrip- 
ped of their leaves, which are either put into bar- 
rels, or made up into rolls. The other methods 
of preparing the plant, which vary according to 
the different taſtes of the ſeveral nations that uſe 
it, have nothing to do with its cultivation, 
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Book OF all the countries in which tobacco has been 
XV111. planted, there is none where it has anſwered ſo 
W—— well as in Maryland and Virginia. As it was the 


only occupation of the firſt planters, they often 
cultivated much more than they could find a ſale 
for. They were then obliged to ſtop the growth 
of the plantations in V:rginia, and to burn a cer- 
tain number of plants in every habitation through- 
out Maryland. But in proceſs of time the uſe of 
this herb became ſo general that they have been 
obliged to increaſe the number both of the whites 
and blacks who were employed in preparing it. 
At preſent each of the provinces furniſhes nearly 
an equal quantity. That of Virginia, which is 
the mildeſt, the moſt perfumed and the deareſt; 
is conſumed in England und in the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. That of Maryland is fitter for the 
northern climates on account of its cheapneſs, and 
even its coarſeneſs, which makes it adapted to leſs 
delicate organs. 

As navigation has not yet made the ſame pro- 
greſs in theſe provinces, as in the reſt of North- 
America, the tobacco is commonly tranſported in 
the ſhips of the mother country. They are very 
often three, four, and even ſix months in com- 
pleting their cargo. This delay ariſcs from ſeve- 
ral very evident REY Firſt, as there are no ma- 
gazines or general receptacles for the tobacco, it 


is neceſſary to procure it from the ſeveral planta- 


tions. Secondly, few planters are able to load a 
whole ſhip if ey would, and if they were, they 


would 
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would not chuſe to venture their whole capital upon Boo K 
one bottom. In ſhort, as the price of the freight is XVIII. 
fixed, and is always the ſame, whether the arti-- 
cles are ready for embarkation or not, the planters 

wait till they are preſſed by the captains themſelves 

to haſten the exportation. For theſe realons veſ- 

ſels only of a moderate ſize are generally employed 

upon this ſervice. The larger they are, the lon- 

ger time they would be detained in America. 

Viroinla always pays forty-five livres“ freight 
for every barrel of tobacco, and Maryland only 39 
livres, 5 ſols, 6 deniers 2. This difference is 
owing to the leſs value of the merchandiſe, and 
to the great expedition made in loading it. The 
Engliſh merchant loſes by the carriage, but he 
finds his account in the commiſſions. As he is al- 
ways employed in all the ſales and purchaſes made 
for the coloniſts, he is amply compenſated for his 
loſſes and his trouble, by an allowance of five per 
cent. upon theſe commiſſlons. 

Tr1s trade employs two hundred and fifty ſhips, 
which make up in all 30,000 tons. They take in 
a hundred thouſand barrels of tobacco from the two 
colonies, which, at the rate of eight hundred pounds 
a barrel, make eighty millions of pounds weight. 
That part of the commodity that grows between 
York and, James rivers, and in ſome other places 
is extremely dear; but the whole taken upon an 
average ſells only for four ſols three deniers Þ a 
pound in England, which makes in all 16,125,000 

| livres. 
* 1]. 198. 4d. 4. f 11. % 56.4. 1 Nowad Þ 
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Book livres *. Beſides the advantage England experi. 
XVIII. ences in exchanging its manufactures to the amount 
—— of this ſum, it gains another by the re- exporta- 
tion of four fifths of the tobacco. This alone is 
an object of 10,125,000 livres F, beſides what is 
to be reckoned for freight and commiſſion. 
Tu cuſtom-houſe duties are ſtill a more con- 
fiderable object to government. There is a tax of 
11 fols, 10 deniers and a half ꝓ upon every pound 
of tobacco that enters the kingdom; this ſuppoſ. 
ing the whole eighty millions of pounds imported 
to remain in it, would bring the ſtate 47,499,997 
livres, 10 ſols Sh; but as four fifths are re-export- 
ed, and all the duties are remitted upon that por- 
tion, the public revenue gains only 19,000,000 
lvres, 2 ſols, 7 deniers ||]. Experience teaches that 
a third of this muſt be deducted on account of 
the allowance made to the merchant who pays 
ready money, inſtead of availing himſelf of eigh- 
teen months credit which he has a right to take, 
and on account of the ſmuggling that is carried on 
in the ſmall ports as well as in the large ones, 
This deduction will amount to 6,333,351 livres, 
18 ſols, 6 deniers **, and there will conſequently 
remain for government no more than 12,666,715 
livres, 17 ſols, 6 deniers FF. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe laſt abuſes, Virginia 
and Maryland are much more advantageous to 
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Great Britain than the other northern colonies, B o O K 

more fo even than Carolina. . XVIII. 
CaroLina extends three hundred miles along ονοτ of 

the co, and two hundred miles in the country, Carolina. 

4 tas the Apalachian mountains. It was diſco- 

vered oY the 5 5antards, ſoon after the firſt expe- 

duions in the new world; but as they found no 

gold there to ſatisfy their avarice, they paid no at- 

tention to it. Admiral Coligny, with more pru- 

dence and ability, opened an aſylum there to the 

induſtry of the French proteſtants; but the fanati- 

cim that purſued them foon deſtroyed all their 

hopes, which were totally loſt in the murder of 

that juſt, humane, and enlightened man. Some 

Engliſh ſucceeded them towards the end of the 

16th century : who, by an unaccountable caprice, 

were induced to abandon this fertile region, in or- 

der to go and cultivate a more ungrateful land, in 

a leſs agreeable climate. | 
TRERE was not a ſingle European remaining in co of 

religious 


Carolina, when the Lords Berkeley, Clarendon, and civil 


Overn-— 


Albemarle, Craven and Aſhley ; Sir George Carte- Sn. 


ret, Sir William Berkeley and Sir William Colleton 1 
obtained from Charles II. in 1663, a grant of that Carolina. 
fine country. The plan of government for this 


new (010Ny was drawn up by the famous Locke. 


A philoſopher, who was a friend to mankind, and 


to chat moderation and juſtice which ought to be 
lhe rule of their ations, could not find better 
means to oppole the prevalence of fanaticiſm, than 
by an unlimited toleration in matters of religion; 
| but 
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B O © E but not daring openly to attack the prejudices of 
XVIII. his time, which were as much the effect of the 
virtues as of the crimes of the age, he endeavour- 


ed, at leaſt, to reconcile them, if poſſible, with a 
principle of reaſon and humanity. The wild in- 
habitants of America, ſaid he, have no idea of a 
revelation; it would, therefore, be the height of 
extra vagance to make them ſuffer for their igno- 
rance. The different ſects of chriſtians, who might 
come to people the colony, would, without doubt, 
expect a liberty of conſcience there, which prieſts 
and princes refuſe them in Europe : nor ſhould 


Jews or Pagans be rejected on account of a blind- 


neſs, which: lenity and perſuaſion might contribute 
to remove. Such was Mr. Locke's reaſoning with 
men prejudiced and influenced by opinions, which 
no one had hitherto taken the liberty to call in 
queſtion. Diſguſted with the troubles and misfor- 
tunes which the different ſyſtems of religion had 
given birth to in Europe, they readily acquieſced 
in the arguments he propoſed to them. They 
admitted toleration in the ſame manner as intole- 
rance 1s received, without examining 1nto the me- 
rits of it. The only reſtriction laid upon this fav- 
ing principle was, that every perſon, claiming the 
protection of that ſettlement, ſhou'd at the age of 
ſeventeen regiſter himſelf in ſome particular con- 
munion. 

Tus Engliſh pete was not fo favourable 
to civil liberey. Whether it were, that thoſe, who 
had fixed upon him to trace out 2 plan of govern- 

ment, 


\ 
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nent, had reſtrained his views, as will be the caſe B Oo O k 
of every writer, who employs his pen for great xvIII. 
men, or miniſters; or whether Locke, being more . 
of a metaphyfician than a ſtateſman, purſued phi- 
loſophy only in thoſe tracts which had been opened 
by Deſcartes and Leibnitz; it is certain that the 
ame man, who had diſſipated and deftroyed ſo 
many errors in his theory concerning the origin of 
ideas, made but very feeble and uncertain ad- 
vances in the path of Jegiſlation. The author of 
a work, the permanency of which will render the 
glory of the French nation immortal, even when 
tyranny ſhall have broken all the ſprings, and all 
the monuments of the ger ius and merit of a people 
eſteemed by the whole world for ſo many amiable 
and brilliant qualities; even Monteſquieu himſelf 
did not perceive that he was making men for go- 
vernments, inſtead of making governments for 


men. 


Taz code of Carolina, by a ſingularity not to 
be accounted for in an Engliſhman and a philo. 
ſopher, gave to the eight proprietors, who founded 
the ſettlement and to their heirs, not only all the 
rights of a monarch, but likewiſe all the powers 
of legiſlation. 

Tae court, which was compoſed of this fove- 
reign body, and was called, the Palatine Court, 
was inveſted with the right of nominating to all 
employments and dignities, and even with that of 
conterring nobility ; but with new and unprece- 
dented titles. For inſtance, they were to create, 
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BOO E in each county, two Caciques, each of whom was 

XV111. to be poſſeſſed of twenty-four thouſand acres of 

land; and a Landgrave, who was to have four. 
ſcore thouſand. The perſons, on whom theſe ho- 
nours ſhould be beſtowed, were to compoſe the 
upper houſe; and their poſſeſſions were made un- 
alienable; a circumſtance totally inconſiſtent with 
good policy, They had only the right of farming 
or letting out a third part of them at the moſt for 
the term of three lives. 

TRE lower houſe was compoſed of the deputies 
from the ſeveral counties and towns. The num— 
ber of this repreſentative body was to be increaſed 
in proportion as the colony grew more populous, 
No tenant was to pay more than one livre, two 
ſols and ſix deniers * per acre; and even this rent 

was redeemable. All the inhabitants, however, 
both ſlaves and freemen, were under an obligation 
to take up arms upon the firſt order they ſhould re- 
ceive from the Palatine Court. 

IT was not long before the defects of a conſtitu- 
tion, in which the powers of the ſtate were ſo un. 
equally divided, began te be diſcerned. The 
proprietary lords, influenced by deſpotic prin- 
ciples, uſed every endeavour to eſtabliſh an arbi- 

trary government. On the other hand, the colo- 
niſts, who were not ignorant of the general rights 
of mankind, exerted themſelves with equal zeal 
to avoid ſervitude. From this ſtruggle of oppo 
ſite intereſts aroſe an inevitable confuſion, which 
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$ put a ſtop to every uſeful exertion of induſtry. The B OO = 
i whole province, diſtracted with quarrels, diſſen- Xv11t. 
tions and tumults, was rendered incapable of ma- 
king any progreſs, though great improvements 

had been expected from the peculiar advantages of 

its ſituation. 

Noa were theſe evils ſufficient to call for a re- 
dreſs, which was only to ariſe from the exceſs to 
which they were carried, Granville, who, as the 
oldeſt of the proprietors, was in 1505 ſole go- 
vernor of the colony, formed the reſolution of 
obliging all the non-conformiſts, who were two 
thirds of the people, to embrace the forms of wor- 
ſhip eſtabliſhed in England. This a& of violence, 
though diſavowed, and rejected by the mother 
country, inflamed the minds of the people. In 
1720, while this animoſity was (till ſubſiſting, the 
province was attacked by ſeveral bands of ſavages, 
driven to deſpair by a continued courſe of the 
molt atrocious infolence and injuſtice. "Theſe un- 
fortunate wretches were all conquered and all put 
to the ſword : but the courage and vigour, which 
this war revived in the breaſts of the coloniſts, 
was the prelude to the fall of their oppreſſors. 
Thoſe tyrants having refuſed to contribute to the 
expences of an expedition, the immediate benefits 
of which they claimed to themſelves, were all, 
excepting Carteret, who (till preſerved one eighth 
of the country, ſtripped in 1728 of their preroga- 
tives, which they had only made an ill uſe of. 

They 
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BOOK They received however 540,000 livres“ by way 

XVI1I, of compenſation. From this time, the crown re- 

—— ſumed the government, and in order to give the 
colony a foretaſte of its moderation, gave it the 
ſame conſtitution as the reſt, It was likewiſe di- 
vided into two ſeparate governments, under the 
names of North and South Carolina, in order to 
facilitate the adminiftration of it. Ir is from this 
happy period, that the proſperity of this en 
province is to be dated. 

Climate There is not, perhaps, throughout the ney 

and pro- world a climate to be compared with that of Ca- 

Carolina, rolina. The two ſeaſons of the year, which, for 
the moſt part, only moderate the exceſſes of the 
two others, are here delightful. The heats of the 
ſummer are not exceſſive; and the cold of the 
winter is only felt in the mornings and evenings. 
The fogs, which are always common upon a coaſt 
of any length, are diſperſed before the midcle of 
the day. But on the other hand, here, as well as 
in almoſt every other part of America, the inha- 
bitants are ſubject to ſuch ſudden and violent 
changes of weather, as oblige them to obſerve x 
regularity in their diet and cloathing, which would 
be unneceſſary in a more ſettled climate. Another | 
inconvenience, peculiar to this tract of the nor- 
thern continent, is that of being expoſed to hurr | 
canes; but theſe are leſs frequent and 8 violent 
than | in the hands. 

A vasT 


af 23,6251. 
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A vasT, melancholy, and uniform plain ex- B Oo O K 
tends from the lea-ſhore fourſcore or a hundred XVIII. 
miles within land. From this diftance, the counW 
try beginning to riſe, affords a more pleaſing 
proſpect, a purer and dryer air. This part, be- 
fore the arrival of the Engliſh, was covered with 
ont immenſe foreſt, reaching as far as the Apala- 
chian mountains. It conſiſted of large trees grow- 
at ing as nature had caſt them, without order or 
delign, at unequal diſtances, and not encumbered 
with under wood: by which means more land could 
be cleared here in a week, than in ſeveral months 
among us. | | 97H 
TEE ſoil of Carolina is very various. On the 
coaſt and near the mouths of the rivers, which 
fall into the ſea, it is either covered with uſeleſs 
and unhealthy moraſſes, or compoſed of a pale, 
light, ſandy earth, which preduces nothing, In 
one part it is barren to an extreme; in another, 
among the numberleſs ſtreams that divide the 
country, it is exceſſively fruitful. At a diſtance 
from the coaſts, there are found ſometimes large 
waſtes of white ſand, which produce nothing but 
pines; in other places there are lands, where the 
bak and the wallnut- tree announce fertility. Thete 
alternatives and variations are not obſervable in 
the inland parts; and the country every wheie is 
zoreeabie and rich. 
ADMIRABLY adapted as theſe ſpots are for the 
vasr burpoſes of agriculture, the province does not 
ant others equally favourable for the breeding of 
YOu. V. "> cattle. 
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B O O K cattle. Thouſands of horned cattle are bred here, 
XVIII. which go out in the morning without a herdſman 
S—— ro feed in the woods, and return home at night of 


their own accord. Their hogs, which are. ſuf. 


fered to fatten themſelves in the ſame manner, are 
Rill more numerous and much better in their kind, 
But mutton degenerates here both in fleſh. and 


wool. For this reaſon, it is leſs common. 


In 1523, the whole colony conſiſted of no more 
than four thouſand white people, and thirty, tuo 


thouſand blacks. Its exports to other parts of | 


America and to Europe did not exceed. 4,9 0,000 
livres“. Since that time it hath acquired a de- 
gree of ſplendour, which it cowes enguirely: to the 
enjoyment of liberty. ® 
Sou TH CaRoLINA, though it bath ent in 
eſtabliſhing a conſiderable barter. trade with the 
ſavages, hath gained a manufacture of linens by 
means of the French refugees, and invented a new 
kind of ſtuff by mixing the ſilk it produces. with 
its wool; yet its progreſs is principally to be at- 
tributed to the produce of rice and indigo. 
Tux firſt of theſe articles was brought there by 
accident. A ſhip, on its return from India, ran 
aground on this coaſt. It was laden with rice, 
which, being thrown on ſhore by the waves, grey 
up. This unexpected good fortune led the colo- 
niſts to attempt the cultivation of a'commodity, 
which the foil itfelf feemed to invite them to try. 
For a long time little progreſs was made in it; 
| becauſe 
® 216,5621, 10s. 
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becauſe the coloniſts being obliged to ſend their 
craps to the mother country, from whence they 
were ſhipped-again for Spain and Portugal, where 
the conſumption was, ſold them at ſo low a price, 
that it ſcarce anſwered the expences of cultivation. 
Since 1730, when a more. enlightened miniſtry 


gave them permiſſion to export and ſell their grain 


themſelves at foreign markets, an increaſe of pro- 


291 


BOOK 


XVIII. 
— nnd 


lit has produced an additional growth of the com- 


modity. The quantity is at preſent greatly aug- 
mented and may be ſtill increaſed; but it is a 
queſtion whether this will always be for the advan- 
tage of the colony. Of all production rice is the 
moſt detrimental to the ſalubrity of the climate; 
at leaſt, it hath been eſteemed ſo in the Milaneſe, 
where the peaſants on the rice- grounds are all of 
them fallow complexioned and dropſical; as well 
3 in France, where that article bath been totally 
prohibited. Egypt had. without doubt, its pre- 
cautions againſt the ill effects of a grain in other 
reſpects fo nutritious. - China mult alſo have its 
preſervatives, which art provides againſt nature, 
whoſe fayours are ſometimes attended with perni- 
cious canſequences. Perhaps, alſo, under the 
torrid zone, where rice grows in the greateſt 
abundance, the geat, which makes it flourifh in 
the midſt of water, quickly diſperſes the moiſt and 
noxious vapours that exhale from the rice- fields. 
But if the cultivation of rice ſhould come to be 
neglected in Caroling, that of indigo will make 
ample amends for it. 
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BOOK Tuts plant, which is a native of Indoſtan, was 
XVIII. firſt brought to perfection in Mexico, and the Ca- 
FI ibbee iſlands. It was tried later and with les 
ſucceſs in South- Carolina. This principal inpre. 
dient in dying is there of fo inferior a quaſity, 
that it is ſcarce ſold at half the price it bears in 
other places. Yet thoſe, who cultivate it, do not 
deſpair, in time, of ſupplanting both the Spa. 
niards and French at every market. The good- 
neſs of their climate, the extent of their lands, the 
plenty and cheapneſs of their proviſions, the op. 
portunities they have of ſupplying themſelves with 
utenſils, and of procuring flaves; every thing, in 
ſhort, flatters their expectation: and the ſame 
hopes have always been entertained oy the . 
bitants of North- Carolina. ISS. Bt 
IT is well known that this country was the firſt 
on the continent of the new world, on- Which the 
Engliſh landed; for here is the bay of Roanoak, 
which Ralegh took poſſeſſion of in 1585. A total 
emigration, in a ſhort time, left it deftitute of co- 
loniſts; nor did it begin to be repeopled, even 
when large ſettlements were eſtabliſhed in the 
neighbouring countries. We cannot 'otheriſt 
account for this deſertion, than from the obſtacles 
which trading veſſels had to encounter in this 
beautiful region. None of its rivers are deep 
enough to admit ſhips. of more than ſeventy or 
eighty tons. Thoſe of greater-burthen are forced 
to anchor between the continent and ſome adj: 
cent iſlands, The tenders which are employed in 
| ladins 
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and trouble both of their exports and imports. 


North-Carolina was at firſt inhabited only by a ſec 
of miſerable men without name, laws, or profeſ- 
fon, In proportion as the lands in the neigh- 
bouring colonies grew more ſcarce, thoſe, who 
L were not able to purchaſe them, betook them- 


þ felves to a country where they could get lands 
without purchaſe. Refugees of other kinds a- 
2 railed themſelves of the ſame reſource. Order and 
N property became eſtabliſhed at the ſame time; 
in and this colony, with fewer advantages than South- 


Carolina, obtained a greater number of European 
fettlers. _ . „ 
Tux firſt people, whom chance diſperſed along 
theſe ſavage coaſts, confined themſelves to the 
breeding of cattle, and the cutting of wood, 
which were taken off their hands by the merchants 
of New-England. In a ſhort time they contrived 
to make the pine- tree produce them turpentine, 
tar, and pitch. For the turpentine they had no- 
taing to do but to make two ſlits about a foot in 
length, in the trunk of the tree, at the bottom of 
which they placed veſſels to receive it. When 
they wanted tar, they raiſed a circular platform of 
potter's earth, on which they laid piles of pine- 
wood : to theſe they ſer fire and the reſin diſtilled 
from them into caſks' placed underneath. The 
tar was converted into pitch, either in great iron 
pots, in which they boiled it, or in pits formed of 
U 3 2 potter's 


ding and unlading them augment the expenceBo O Kk 


From this circumſtance, probably, it was, that "Ya 
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B O o k potter's earth, into which it was poured while in 
XVIII. a fluid ſtate. This labour, however, was not ſuf- | 
ficient for the maintenance of the inhabitants: they 


then proceeded to grow corn; and for a long time 
were contented with maize, as their neighbours in 
South-Carolina were obliged to be, where the 


wheat being ſubject to mildew, and to exhauſt it- 


felf in ſtraw, never throve. But ſeveral experi- 
ments having proved to the North-Carolina inha- 
bitants that they were not liable to the ſame in- 
convenience, they ſucceeded ſo far in the cultiva- 
tion of that grain, that they were even able to 
ſupply a conſiderable exportation. Rice and in- 
digo have been but lately introduced into this 
province to join the harveſts of Africa and Aſia to 
thoſe of Europe. The cultivation of them is but 
yet in its infancy. | 

Tuknx is ſcarce one twentieth part of the t terri- 
tory of the two Carolinas that is cleared; and, at 
this time, the only cultivated ſpots are thoſe, 
which are the moſt ſandy and the neareſt to the 
fea, The reaſon why the coloniſts have not ſet- 
tled further back in the country is, that of ten na- 
vigable rivers, there is not one that will admit 
ſhipping higher than ſixty miles. This inconve- 
nience is not to be remedied but by making roads 
or canals; and works of- that kind require ſo 
many hands, and ſo much expence and know- 


ledge, that the hopes of ſuch an improvement ate 


ſtill very diſtant. 
3 NE1THER 
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Nz1iTHER of the colonies, however, have rea- B OO k 
ſon to complain of their lot. The impoſts, which xvIII. 
are all levied on the exportation and importation "V— 


of merchandiſe, do not exceed 135,000 livres“. 
The paper-currency of North-Carolina does not 


amount to more than 1,125,000 livres +, and 


that of South-Carolina, which is infinitely more 
wealthy, is only 5,625,000F. Neither of them 
are in debt to the mother country; and this ad- 
vantage, which is not common even in the Eng- 
liſh colonies, they derive from the great amount 
of their exportations to the neighbouring pro- 


vinces, to the Caribbee iſlands and to Europe. 


In 1754, there were exported from South-Ca- 
rolina, ſeven hundred and fifty-nine barrels of 


| turpentine, two thouſand, nine hundred and forty- 


three of tar; five thouſand, eight hundred and 
ſixty- nine of pitch or roſin; four hundred and ſix- 
teen barrels of beef; fifteen hundred and ſixty of 
pork ; ſixteen thouſand four hundred buſhels of 
Indian corn; and nine thouſand, one hundred 
and ſixty-rwo of peas; four thouſand, one hun- 
dred and eighty tanned hides, and twelve hundred 
in the hair; one million, one hundred and forty 
thouſand planks ; two hundred and fix thouſand 
joiſts; and three hundred and eighty-five thouſand 
feet of timber; eight hundred and eighty- two 
hogſheads of wild deer-{kins; one hundred and 
four dun, ſix hundred and eighty- two barreis 

14 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
of rice; and two hundred and ſixteen thouſand, 
nine hundred and eighty four pounds of indigo. 
In the ſame year North-Carolina exported fixty. 
one thouſand, five hundred and twenty-eight 
barrels of tar; twelve thouſand and fifty-five of 
pitch ; and ten thouſand, four hundred and twen- 
ty-nine of turpentine ; ſeven hundred and ſixty-two 


thouſand, three hundred and thirty planks ; and 


two thouſand, fix hundred and forty- ſeven feet of 
timber; ſixty- one thouſand, five hundred buſhels 
of wheat, and ten thouſand of peas ; three thou- 
ſand, three hundred barrels of beef and pork ; one 
hundred hogſheads of tobacco; ten thouſand hun- 
dred weight of tanned hides, and oY thouſand 
{ſkins of different kinds. 

Is the above account. there is not a ſingle at- 


ticle that has not been conſiderably increaſes ſince 


that time. Several of them have been doubled, 
and the moſt valuable of all, the indigo, has in- 


crœaſed to three times the quantity. 


SoME productions of North Carolina are ex- 


ported to Europe and the Caribbee iſlands, though 
there is no ſtaple town to receive them; and that 


Edinton, the ancient capital of the province, as 
well as that which hath been built in lieu of it 
upon the river Neus, can ſcarce be conſidered 2: 
ſmall villages. The largeſt and moſt valuable 
part of its exports is conveyed to Charles town. to 

increaſe the riches of South- Carolina. 
Tuis town lies between the two navigable ri- 
rs, Cooper and Aſhley; ſurrounded by the moſt 
beautiful 
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beautiful plantations of the colony, of which it is Boo K 
the center and the capital. It is well built, inter- XVIII. 
{ted with ſeveral agreeable ſtreets, and its forti- * 2 
cations are tolerably regular. The large fortunes 
that have been made there from the acceſſion and 
circulation of its trade, mult neceſſarily have had 
| ſome influence upon the manners of the people: 

l of all the towns in North-America, it is the one 
c in which the conveniencies of luxury are molt to 
. be met with. But the difadvantage its road la- 
bours under, of not being able to admit ſhips of 
above two hundred tons, will make it loſe its 
preſent ſplendour. It will be deſerted for Port 
Royal, which admits veſſels of all kinds into its 
harbour, and in great numbers. A ſettlement has 
already been formed there, which is continually 
increaſing, and will moſt probably meet with the 
greateſt ſucceſs. Beſides the productions of North 
and South-Carolina, that will naturally be ſent to 
its market, it will alſo receive thoſe of Georgia, 
a colony that has been lately eſtabliſhed near it. 
Carolina and Spaniſh Florida are ſeparated four fr 
from each other by à great tract of land which ex- Georgia. 
tends one hundred and twenty miles upon the ſea 
coalt, and three hundred miles from thence to the 
Apalachian mountains, and whoſe boundaries - to 
the north and ſouth are the rivers Savannah and 
Alatamaha, The Enghſh miniſtry had been long 
delirous of erecting a colony on this tract of coun- 
ri- Wl ty, chat was conſidered as dependent upon Caro- 
noſt W lina. One of thoſe inſtances of benevolence, 
ful | = which 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B OO K Which liberty, the ſource of every patriotic virtue, 
XVIII. renders more frequent in England than in any 
w—— other country, ſerved to determine. the. views of 


government with regard to this place. A rich and 
humane citizen, at his death, left the whole of 
his eſtate to ſet at liberty ſuch inſolvent debtors as 
were detained in priſon by their creditors. Pru- 
dential reaſons of policy concurred in the perform- 


ance of this will dictated by humanity ; and the 


government gave orders, that ſuch unhappy pri- 
ſoners as were releaſed, ſhould be tranſplanted into 
that deſert country, that was now intended to be 


peopled. It was named Georgia in honour of the 
reigning ſovereign. 


Tris inſtance of reſpect, he more pleaſing, 1 
it was not the effect of flattery ; and the execution 
of a deſign of ſo much real advantage to the ſtate, 
were entirely the work of the nation. The parlia- 
ment added 223, ooo livres * to the eſtate left by 
the will of the citizen; and a voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tion produced a much more conſiderable ſum. Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe, a man, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the houſe of commons by his taſte for 
great deſigns, by his zeal for his country, .and his 
paſſion for glory, was fixed upon to direct theſe 
public finances, and to carry into execution fo ex- 
cellent a projet. Deſirous of maintaining the te- 
putation he had acquired, he choſe to conduct 
himſelf the firſt coloniſts that were ſent to Geor- 


gia; where he arrived in January 17 3 3, and fixed 
his 
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his people on a ſpot ten miles diftant from the 3 00 Kk 
ſea, in an agreeable and fertile plain on the banks xvIII. 
of the Savannah. This riſing ſettlement was call- WW 
ed Savannah from the name of the river; and in- 
conſiderable as it wag in its infant ſtate, was, how- 
ever, to become the capital of a flouriſhing colo. 
ny. It conſiſted at firſt of no more than one hun- 
dred perſons, but before the end of the year the 
number was increaſed to 618 ; of whom 127 had 
emigrated at their own expence. Three hundred 
men, and 113 women, 102 lads, and 83 girls, 
formed the beginning of this new population, and 
the hopes of a numerous poſterity. 

Tuis ſettlement was increaſed in 1735 by the 
arrival of ſome Scotch highlanders. Their natio- 
nal courage induced them to accept an eftabliſh- 
ment offered them upon the borders of the Ala- 
tamaha, to defend the colony, if neceſſary, againſt 
the attacks of the neighbouring Spaniards. Here 
they built the towns of Darien and Frederica, and 
ſeveral of their countrymen came over ta ſettle 
among them. | 1 

In the ſame year, a great number of proteſtants 
driven out of Saltzburg by a fanatical prieſt, em- 
barked for Georgia to enjoy peace and liberty 
of conſcience. At firſt they ſettled on a ſpot 
juſt above that of the infant colony; but they 
afterwards choſe to be at a greater diſtance, and 
to go as far down as the mouth of the Savannah, 
where they built a town called Ebenezer. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Book Some: Switzers followed the example of theſe wiſe 
XV111. Saltzburghers, though they had not, like them, 
een perſecuted. | They alſo ſettled on the banks 


of the Savannah; but at the diſtance of four and 
thirty miles from the Germans. Their colony con- 
ſiſting of a hundred habitations, was named Pu- 
ryſburgh, from Pury their founder, who having 
been at the expence of their ſettlement, was de- 
ſervedly choſen their chief, in teſtimony of their 
gratitude to him. N | 

In theſe four or five colonies, ſome men were 
found more inclined to trade than agriculture. 
Theſe, therefore, ſeparated from the reſt in order 
to build the city Augulta, two hundred and thirty- 
ſix miles diſtant from the ocean. The goodneſs 
of the ſoil, though excellent in itſelf, was not the 
motive of their fixing upon this ſituation; but they 
were induced to it by the facility it afforded them of 
carrying on the peltry trade with the ſavages. Their 
project was ſo ſucceſsful, that as early as the year 
1739, ſix hundred people were employed in this 
commerce. The ſale of thele ſkins was with much 
greater facility carried on, from the circumſtance 
of the Savannah admitting the largeſt ſhips ro __ 
upon it as far as the walls of Auguita. 

THE mother country ought, one would imagine, 
to have formed great expectations from a colony, 
where ſhe had ſent near five thouſand men, and 
laid out 1,485,000 livres“ excluſive of the vo- 
taty contributions that have been railed ! | 
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patriots; But to her great ſurpriſe; ſne received BOOK 
information 1741, that there remained ſcarce a XVIII. 
ſixth part of that numerous colony ſent to Geor W 
oia; who being now totally diſcouraged, ſeemed 
only deſirous to fix in a more favourable ſituation. 
The reaſons of wn calamities were enquired! into 
and diſcovered.” F e 

Tuis lk even in its infancy, brought with Imped;- 

ments that 

it the ſeeds of its decay. The government, to- have pre- 
gether with the property of Georgia, had been Rare of 
ceded to individuals. The example of Carolina Georgia. 
ought to have prevented this imprudent ſcheme; 
but nations any more than individuals do not learn 
inſtruction from their paſt miſconduct. An en- 
lightened government, though checked by the 
warchfol eye of the people, is not always able to 


guard againſt every miſuſe of its confidence. The 


Engliſh miniſtry, though zealouſly attached to the 
common welfare, ſacrificed the public intereſt to 
the rapacious views of intereſted individuals. 

Tae firſt uſe that the proprietors of Georgia 


made of the unlimited power they were inveſted 


with was to eſtabliſh a {ſtem of legiſlation, that 
made them entirely maſ.ers not only of the police, 
juſtice and finances of the country, but even of 
the lives and eſtates of its inhabitants. Every 
ſpecies of right was withdrawn from the people, 
vho are the original poſſe ſſors of them all. Obe 
dience was required of the people, though con- 
irary to their intereſt and knowledge; and it was 

| con- 
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8 OO K confidered here, as in other countries, as theip dy; 

XVIII. ty and their fate. 8. 20 0E 
xs great inconveniences had 5 "Save to wk 
in other colonies from large poſſeſſions, it was 
thought proper in Georgia to allow each family 
only fifty acres of land; which they were nat per- 
mitted to mortgage, or even to diſpoſe of by will 
to their female iſſue. This laſt regulation of mak. 
ing only the male iſſue capable of inheritance, was 
ſoan aboliſhed ; but there ſtill remained too many 
obſtacles to excite a ſpirit of emulation. It ſel- 
dom happens, that a man reſolves to leave his 
country but upon the proſpe& of ſome great ad- 
vantage that works ſtrongly upon his imagination. 
All limits, therefore, preſcribed to his induſtry, 
are ſo many checks which prevent him from en- 
gaging in any project. The boundaries aſſigned 
to every plantation mult neceſſarily have produced 
this bad effect. Several other errors ſtill affected 
the original plan of this country, and prevented 

its 1 

Tux taxes . upon the molt fertile of the 
Engliſh colonies, are very inconfiderable, and even 
theſe are not levied till the ſettlements have aequir- 
ed ſome degree of vigour and proſperity. From 
its infant ſtate, Georgia had been ſubjected to the 
fines of a feudal government, with which it had 
been as it were fettered. The revenues raiſed by 
this kind of ſervice increaſed prodigiouſly, in pro- 
portion as the colony extended itſelf. The foun. 
ders of it, blinded by a ſpirit of avidity, did not 
perceive 
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perceive that the ſmalleſt duty impoſed upon the B 00 K 
trade of a populous and flouriſhing province, would xviIII. 
much ſooner enrich them than the largeſt fines laid 
upon a barren and uncltivated country. 
To this ſpecies of oppreſſion was added nt 
which however incredible it may appear, might 5 
ariſe from a ſpirit of benevolence. The planters 
of Georgia were not allowed the uſe of ſlaves. Ca- 
tolina and ſome other colonies having been eſta- 
bliſhed withour their aſſiſtance, it was thought 
that a country deſtined to be the bulwark of thoſe 
American poſſeſſions ought not to be peopled by 
a ſet of ſlaves, who could not be in the leaſt in- 
tereſted in the defence of their oppreſſors. But 
it was not at the ſame time foreſeen, that coloniſts, 
who were leſs favoured by the mother country, 
than their neighbours, who were ſituated in a 
country leſs ſuſceptible of tillage and in a hotter 
climate, would want ſtrength and ſpirit to under- 
take a cultivation that required greater 2 
ment. 
. Tae indolence which ſo many obſtacles gave 
riſe to, found a. further excuſe, in another prohi- 
bition that had been impoſed. The diſturbances 
produced by the uſe of ſpirituous liquors over all 
the continent of North America, induced the 
founders of Georgia to forbid the importation of 
rum. This prohibition, though well intended, 
deprived the coloniſts of the only liquor. that could 
correct the bad qualities of the waters of the coun- 
try, which were generally unwholeſome; and of 
the 
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B O o E the only means they had to reftore the wiſte of 
XVIII. ſtrength and ſpirits that muſt be the conſequence 
— of ills labour. Beſides this it prevented their 
commerce with the Antilles, as they could not 20 
thither to barter their wood, corn and cattle that 
ought to have been their moſt valuable commadj. 
ties, in return for the rum of thoſe iſlands. 
TE mother country, at length, perceived how 
) much theſe defects in the political regulations and 
Ik inſtitutions had prevented the increaſe of the co- 
9185 lony, and freed them from the reſtraints they had 
before been clogged with, The government in 
Georgia was ſettled upon the ſame plan as that 
which had rendered Carolina ſo flouriſhing ; and 
inſtead of being dependent on a few individuals, 
became one of ohe national poſſeſſions, 

Tro0vca this colony has not ſo extenſive a terti- 
tory, ſo temperate a climate, nor ſo fertile a ſoil 
as the neighbouring province, and though it can 
never be ſo flouriſhing as Carolina, notwithſtand— 
jpg it cultivates rice, indigo, and almoſt all the 
ſame productions, yet it will become advantage- 
ous to the mo: her country, when the apprehenſi 
ons ariling from the tyranny of its government 
which have with reaſon prevented people from 
ſettling there, are removed. It will one day no 
longer be aſſerted, that Georgia is the leaſt popu- 
Jous of all the Engliſh colonies upon the continent, 
notwithſtanding the ſuccours government has ſo am- 
ply beſtowed upon it. All theſe advantages will | 
tortunately be increaſed by the acquiſition of Flo 
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ridaz a province, which from its vicinity muſt ne- B Oo © K 
ceſſarily influence the proſperity of Georgia, and XVIII. 
which claims our attention from bud more impor- 9 
tant reaſons. 15 | 


UnDer the name of Florida the ambition of Hiſtery of 


Spain comprehended all that tract of land in Ame- Its es 
rica, which extends from Mexico to the northern — 
regions. But fortune, which ſports with the va- totheEng- 
nity of nations, has long ſince confined this vague 
deſcription to the peninſula formed by the ſea on 


the channel of Bahama, between Georgia and Loui- 


fiana, The Spaniards, who had often contented 


themſelves with preventing the population of a 
country they could not inhabit, were deſirous in 


1565 of ſettling on this ſpot, after having driven 


the French from it, who had begun the year be- 
tore to form a ſmall eſtabliſhment there, 

Tae moſt eaſterly ſettlement in this colony was 
known by the name of San Mattheo. The con- 
querors would have abandoned it, notwithſtanding 
it was ſituated on a navigable river at two leagues 
diſtance from the ſea, on an agreeable and fertile 
foil, had they not diſcovered the ſaſſafras upon it. 

Tris tree, a native of America, is of a better 
kind in Florida than in any other part of that con- 
tinent, It grows equally on the borders of the ſea 
and upon the mountains; but always in a ſoil that 
Is neither too dry, nor too damp. It is ſtraight 
and lofry like the fir-tree, it has no branches, and 
its top is formed ſomewhat in the ſhape of a cup. 
lt is an ever-green, and its leaves reſemble thoſe of 

Val: . X the 
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Boo K the laurel. Its flower, which is yellow, is taken 
XVIII. in infuſion as the mullein and tea. Its root, 
R—— «hich is well known in trade, being very {ervice- 
able in medicine, ought to be ſpungy, light, of 
a greyiſh colour; of a ſharp, ſweeriſh and aro. 
watic tale; and ſhould have the ſmell of the fen. 
nel and aniſe. Theſe qualities give it the virtue ef 
promoting perſpiration, refolving thick and vil 
cous humours, and relieving palſies and catarrhs, 
It was formerly much uſed in venereal com- 
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5 : Plaints. 
[ Tuk firſt Spaniards who ſettled there, would, 
i probably have fallen a ſacrifice to this laſt dil 
7.0 order, without the aſſiſtance of this powerful re- 
Kill niedy ; they would, at leaſt, not have recovered 
| from: thoſe dangerous fevers they were generally 
0 ſubject to at St. Mattheo; either in conſequence 
1 of the food of the country, or the badneſs of the 
wh waters, But the ſavages taught them, that by | 
Eh drinking in a morning faſting, and at their meals, | 
4 water in which fafiafras had been boiled, they | 
k | might certainly depend upon a ſpeedy” recovery. 
4 The experiment, upon trial, proved ſucceſsful, | 
Ty But ſtill the village never emerged from the ob- i 
i tcurüy and diſtrefs which were, undoubtedly, the a 
br natural and inſurmountable evils that attended the 
4 conquerors of the new world, a 
ANOTHER cſtabliſkment was formed upon the - 
ſme coaſt, at fifteen leagues diſtance from San g 
Matthco, known by the name of St. Auguſtine, : 


The Fngliſh attacked it in 1747, but were obliged 
x "Wo 
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to deſiſt their attempts. Some Scotch High- B O O E 
landers, in endeavouring to cover the retreat of xviII. 
the aſſailants, were repulſed. and ſlam. A fer- - 
geant, who fought among the, Spaniards, Was 

ſpared by the Iadian ſavages, only that he might 
be reierved to undergo thole torments which they 
inſlict upon their priſoners. This man, it 3s laid, 
on ſeeing the horrid tortures that awaited him, 
addreſſed the blood- thirſty multitude in the fol- 
loving manner: 

« HERots and patriarchs of the weſtern world, 
« you were not the enemies that I ſought for; but 
„you have at laſt been the conquerors. The 
„chance of war has thrown me in your power, 
„Make what uſe you pleaſe of the right of con- 
„ quelt. This is a right J do not call in queſ- 
tion. But as it is cuſtomary in my country to 
offer a ranſom for one's life, liſten to a propoſal 
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not unworthy your notice. 
* Know then, valiant Americans, that in the 
„country of which I am a native, there are {ſome 
; men who. poſſeſs a ſuperior knowledge of the 
; * ſecrets of nature. One of thoſe ſages connected 
2 to me by the ties of kindred, imparted to me, Fi 
A * when I became a ſoldier, a charm to make me | I 
6 * Invulnerable. You muſt have obicrved how I 4] 
have eſcaped all your darts. Without ſuch a ' 
4 * charm would it have been poſſible for me to 1 
8 have ſurvived all the mortal blows you have [il 
e. aimed at me? For l Wa to your own valour, 


d ts teſtify that mine has ſufficiently exerted 
0 | A 4 N 
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BOOK ſelf, and has not avoided any danger. Life 8 

xvIII. © not fo much the object of my requeſt, as the 

glory of having communicated to you a ſecret 
of ſo much conſequence to your ſafety, and of 
rendering the moſt valiant nation upon the 
« earth, invincible. Suffer me only to have one 
e of my hands at liberty, in order to perform the 
«© ceremonies of inchantment, of which I wilb now 
make trial on myſelf before you.” 

Tae Indians liſtened with eagerneſs to this dif 
courſe, which was flattering both to their waflike 
character, and their turn for the marvellous, 
After a ſhort conſultation, they untied one of the 
priſoner's arms, The highlander begged that they 

44 * would put his broad ſword into the hands of the 
vil moſt expert and ſtouteſt man among them; aid 

| at the ſame time laying bare his neck, after having 
rubbed it, and muttering ſome words accompanied 
with magic ſigns, he cried aloud with a chearjul 
countenance. © Obferve now, O valiant Indians, 
c an inconteſtable proof my honeſty. Thou war- 
&* rjor, who now holdeſt my keen cutting wei Wl 
« pon, do thou now flrike wich all thy ſtrength: ff | 
« far from being able to ſever my head from my 


41 & body, thou wilt not even wound the ſkin of my 
T1 = nec. | l c 


He had ſcarcely ſpoke theſe words, when tle ff | 
Indian, eiming the moſt violent blow, ſtruck of 
the head of the ſergeant, to the diſtance of twent) Bl a 
feet. The ſavages aſtoniſhed, ſtood motionlels, Mi: 


viewing the bloody corple of the ſtranger; and n 
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then turned their eyes upon one another, as if to B O OE 
reproach each other with their blind credulity, XVIII. 
But admiring? the artifice the priſoner had made 
uſe of to avoid the torture by haſtening his death, 
the. beſtowed on his body the funeral honours of 
their country. If this fact, the date of which is 
e WT tco recent to admit of credit, has not all the 
W marks of authenticity it ſhould have, it will only 

be one falſchood more to be added to the accounts 

if of travellers. 

Ke Taz Spaniards, who in all their progreſs 
through America, were more employed in de- 
ſtroying the inhabitants, than in erecting build- 
ings, had formed only thoſe two ſettlements we 
have taken notice of at the mouth of the channel 
of Bahama. At fourſcore leagues diſtance from 
St, Auguſtine, upon the entrance of the gulph of 
Mexico, they had raiſed that of St. Mark, at the 
mouth of the river Apalache. But this ſituation, 
well adapted to maintain a communication be- 
tween the two continents of the new world, had 
already loſt all the little conſequence it had at firſt 
obtained, when the Engliſh ſettled at Carolina in 
1704, and entirely deſtroyed it. 

AT the diſtance of thirty leagues further was 
another colony, known by the name of St. Joſeph, 
but of leſs conſequence than that of St. Mark. 
Situated on a flat coaſt, expoſed to every wind, 
and on a barren foil and an uncultivated country; 
i was the laſt place where one might expect to- 
meet with inhabitants. But avarice being fre— 
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B O O K quently a dupe to ignorance, ſome Spaniards ſet. 
XVIII. tled there. | 


S——— Turosz Spaniards who had formed an eſtabliſh. 


ment at the bay of Penſacola upon the borders of 
Louiſiana, were at leaſt happicr in their choichpf 
ſituation, The foil was ſuſceptible of culture, 
and there was a road which had it been a little 
deeper at its entrance, might have been thought a 
good one, it the beſt ſhips that arrived there had 
not ſoon been worm-eaten. 

TERESE five colonies, ſcattered over a ſpace ſuf. 
ficicnt to have formed a great kingdom, did not 
contain more than three thouſand inhabitants ſur- 
paſting each other in ſloth and poverty, They 
were all ſupported by the produce of their cattle, 
The hides they fold at the Havannah, and the 
proviſions with which they ſerved their garriſon, 
whoſe pay amoumed to 750,000 livres“ enabled 
them to purchaſe cloths and every article which 
their ſoi! did not ſupply. Notwithſtanding the 
miicratle ſtate in which they had been left by the 
mother country, the greateſt part of them choſe to 
goto Cuba, when Florida was ceded to England 
by the treaty of 1763. This acquiſition, there- 
iore, was no more than a deſert, yet ſtill it was 
ſome advantage to have got rid of a number of 
lazy, indolent and diſſaffected inhabitants. 

GREAT BRITAIN was pleaſed with the -profpedt 
of peopling a vaſt province, whoſe limits have 
been extended cven to the Miſſiſippi, by the ceſ⸗- 

9 ſion 


# 32,8221. 103. 
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ſion France has made of part of Louiſiana, The B O O K 
better to accompliſn her deſign, ſhe has divided XVIII. 
it into two governments, under the names of Eaſt — 
and Weſt, Florida. | 

Taz Engliſh had long been deſirous = eſta- 
bliſning themſelves in that part of the continent, 
in order to open a free communication with the 
wealthieſt colonies of Spain. At firſt they had no 
other view except the profits ariſing from a con- 
traband trade. But an advantage ſo precarious 
and momentary, was not an object of ſufficient 
importance, nor any way ſuitable to the ambition 
of a great power. Cultivation alone can render 
the conqueſts of an induſtrious people flouriſhing. 
Senſible of this the Engliſh give every encourage- 
ment to promote agriculture in the fineſt part of 
their dominions. In one year, 1769, the parlia- 
ment voted no leſs than 205,875 livres“ for the 
two Floridas. Here, at leaſt, the mother for 
ſome time adminiſters nouriſhment to her new- 
born children; whereas, in other nations, the go- 
vernment ſucks and exhauſts at the ſame time the 
milk of the mother country and the blood of the 
colonies. | 

Ir is not eaſy to determine, to what degree of Sian 
ſplendour this indulgence with time and good ma- & 


England 
nagement may raiſe the Floridas. Appearances, may render 
Florida 


however, are highly promiſing. The air is uſeful to 
: 8 N . hen 
healthy, and. the foil fit for every kind of grain, 
ihe firſt trials of rice, cotton, and indigo, were 
"a: attended 
® 9,0071. os. 7d. 2. 
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B OO K attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that the number of co. 


XVIII. lonifts was greatly increaſed by it. They pour in 
from the neighbouring provinces, the mother 


country, and all the proteſtant dominions in Eu- 
rope, How greatly might this population be in- 
creaſrd, if the ſovereigns of North America would 
depart from the maxims they have uniformly pur- 
ſued, and would condeſcend to intermarriages 
with Indian families! And for what reaſon ſhould 
this method of civilizing the ſavage tribes, which 
has been fo ſucceſsfully employed by the moft en- 
lightened politicians, be rejected by a free people, 
who from their principles muſt admit a greater 
equality than other nations? Would they then be 
ſtill reduced to the cruel alternative of ſeeing their 
crops burned, and their labourers maſſacred, or 
of perſecuting without intermiſſion, and extermi- 
nating without pity, thoſe wandering bands ef 
natives? Surcly, a generous nation, which has 
made fuch great and ſuch continued efforts to 
reign without a rival over this vaſt tract of the 
new world, ſhould prefer to ſanguinary and inglo- 
rious hoſtilities, a humane and infallible method of 
diſarming the only enemy that remains to diſturb 
her tranquillity! 

Tre Engliſh flatter themſelves, that without 
the aſſiſtance of theſe alliances they ſhall ſoon be 
freed from the little interruption that remains. It 
is the fare of ſavage nations, ſay they, to waſte 
away 1n proportion as the people of civilized ſtates 
come to ſettle among them, Unable to ſubmit to 

| the 
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the labour of cultivation, and failing of their B O O R 
uſual ſubſiſtence from the chace, they are reduced xvIII. 
to the neceſſity of abandoning all thoſe tracts of - 


lands which induftry and activity have undertaken 
to clear, This is actually the caſe wich all the 
natives bordering on the European ſettlements. 
They keep daily retiring further into the woods 3 


they fall back upon the Aſſenipouals and Hud- 


ſon's bay, where they mult neceſſarily encroach 
upon each other, and in a ſhort time muſt periſh 
for want of ſubſiſtence. | 

Bur before this total deſtruction is brought 
about, events of a very ſerious nature may occur. 
We have not yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. 
That formidable warriour had broke with the 
Engliſh in 1762. Major Roberts, who was em- 
ployed to reconcile him, ſent him a preſent of 
brandy, Some Iroquois, who were ſtanding round 
their chief, ſhuddered at the fight of this liquor. 
Not doubting that it was poiſoned, they inſiſted 
that he ſhould not accept ſo {ſuſpicious a preſent, 
How can it be, ſaid their leader, that a man, who 
knows my eſteem for him, and the ſignal ſervices I 
bave done him, ſhould entertain a thought of taking 
away my life? Saying this, he received and drank 
the brandy with a confidence equal to that of the 
moſt renowned hero of antiquity. 


By many inſtances of magnanimity ſimilar to 


this, the eyes of the ſavage nations had all been 
fed upon Pondiack. His deſign was to unite 


them in a body for the defence of their lands and 


independ- 
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B O O E independence. Several unfortunate 'circumftanceg 


XV111. concurred to defeat this grand project; but it may 
be reſumes, and it is not impoſſible that it may 
ſucceed, Should this be the caſe, the Engliſh will 

be under a neceſſity of protecting their frontier 

againſt an enemy, that hath none of thoſe exPen- 

ces to ſuſtain or evils to dread, which war brings 

with it among civilized nations; and will find the 
advantages they have promiſed themſelves from 
conqueſts made at the expence of ſo much trea- 

ſure and ſo much blood, dend retarded, 

at leaſt, if not intirely loſt. 

mou of Tux two Floridas, part of . and al 
dominions Canada, obtained at the ſame era, either by con- 
7 Enna ug queſt or treaty, have rendered the Englith maſters 
of all that ſpace, which extends from the river St. 
Lawrence to the Miſſiſippi; fo that without rec- 
koning Hudſon's bay, Newfoundland, and the 
o:her iſlands of North-America, they are in poſk- 
ſion of the moſt extenſive empire that - ever was 
formed upon the face of the globe. This vaſt ter- 
ritory is divided from north to ſouth by a chain of 
high mountains, which alternately receding from 
and approaching the coaſt, leave between them 
and the ocean a rich tract of land of a hundred 
and fifty, two hundred, and ſometimes three hun- 
dred miles in breadth. Beyond the Apalachian 
mountains is an immenſe deſert, into which ſome 
travellers have ventured as far as eight hundred 
leagues without finding an end to it. It is ſuppol- 


ed that the rivers at the extremity of theſe uncul- 
tivated 
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tivated regions have a communication with the B; O O K 
Sourh-tra, If this conjecture, which is not deſti- XVIII. 
ture of probability, ſhould be confirmed by expe- 2 
rience, England would unite in her colonies all the 

branches of communication and commerce of the 

world. As her territories extend from one Ame— 

rican fea to the other, ſhe may be ſaid to join the 

four quarters of the world, From all her Euro- 

pean ports, from all her African ſettlements, ſhe 

freights and ſends out ſhips to the new world. 

From her maritime ſettlements in the eaſt ſhe would 

have a dire& channel to the Weſt Indies by the 

Pacific ocean. She would diſcover thoſe ſlips of 

land or branches of the ſea, the iſthmus of the 

ſtreight, which lies between the northern extrem1- 

ties of Aſia and America, By the vaſt extent of 

her colonies ſhe would have in her own power all 

the avenues of trade, and would ſecure all the ad- 
vantages of it by her numerous fleets. Perhaps, 

by having the empire of all the ſeas ſhe might aſ- 

pire to the ſupremacy of both worlds. But it is 

not in the deſtiny of any ſingle nation to attain to 

ſuch a pitch of greatnefs. ls then extent of domi- 

nion ſo flattering an object, when conqueſts are 

made only to be loſt again? Let the Romans 

ipeak | Does it conſtitute power, to poſſeſs ſuch a 

ſhare of the globe, that ſome part ſhall always be 
enlightened by the rays of the ſun, if while we 

reign in one world we are to languiſh in obſcurity 

in the other? Let the Spaniards anſwer ! 
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Book Tur Engliſh will be happy, if they can preſerve 
XVIII. by the means of culture and navigation, an em- 
—— pire, which muſt ever be found too extenſive, 


when it cannot be maintained without bloodſhed, 
But as this is the price, which ambition muſt al- 
ways pay for the ſucceſs of its enterpriſes, it is by 
commerce alone that conqueſts can become valu- 
able to a maritime power. Never did war pro. 
cure for any conqueror a territory more improve. 
able by human induſtry than that of the northern 
continent of America, Although the land in ge- 
neral is ſo low near the ſea, that in many parts it 
is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from the top of the main 
malt, even after anchoring in fourteen fathom, yet 
the coaſt is very eaſy of acceſs, becauſe the depth 
diminiſhes inſenſibly as you advance. From this 
circumſtance it is eaſy to determine exactly by the 
line the diſtance of the main land. Beſides this, 
the mariner has another ſign, Which is the appear. 
ance of trees, that, ſeeming to riſe out of the ſea, 
form an enchanting object to his view upon a 
ſhore, which preſents roads and harbours without 
number for the reception and preſervation of ſhip- 


ping. 


Tux productions of the earth ariſe in great 
abundance. from a foil newly cleared; but on the 
other hand they are a long time before they come 
to maturity. Many plants are even ſo late in flow- 
er, that the winter prevents their ripening; while 
on our continent, both the fruit and the ſeed of 
them are gathered in a more northern latitude, 

| W hat 


lac 


of her fertility. The plants buried under wet 


of nature given way to the influence of art. Put vn 
this climate ſo long unknown or neglected by il 
mankind, preſents them with advantages, which il 
ſupply the defects and ill confequences of that . 
omiſſion. Fl 
IT produces almoſt all the trees that are natives x,,,, pe. 0 
of our climate. It has alſo others peculiar to it- cvliar to 
ſelf; among which are the ſugar maple, and the — 1 
candleburry myrtle. The candleburry myrtle is a 4 
ſhrub which delights in a moilt foil, and is, there- 4! 
fore, ſeldom found at any diſtance from the ſea, } 
Its ſeeds are covered with a white powder, which li 
looks like flour. When they are gathered towards (i 
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What can be the caufe of this phænomenon? Be. B OO K 
fore the arrival of the Europeans, the North Ame- XxVIII. 
ricans, living upon the produce of their hunting 
and fiſhery, left their lands totally uncultivated. 
The whole country was covered with woods and 
thickets. - Under the ſhade of theſe foreſts grew 
a multitude of plants. The leaves, which fell 
every winter from the trees, formed a bed three 
or four inches thick. Before the damps had quite 
rotted this ſpecies of manure, the ſummer came 
on; and nature, left entirely to herſelf, continued 
heaping inceſſantly upon each other theſe effects 


leaves, through which they with difficulty made 
their way in a long courſe of time, became ae- 
cuſtomed to a long vegetation. The force of cul- 
ture has not yet been able to ſubdue the habit fixed 
and confirmed by ages, nor have the diſpoſitions 
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B O O Kk the end of autumn, and put into boiling water, 
XVIII. there riles a viſcous body, which ſwims at the top, 
and is ſkimmed off. As ſoon as this is come to a 
coniiſtence, it is commonly of a dirty green co- 
lour. To purify it, it is boiled a ſecond) time, 
when it becomes tranſparent and acquires an ww 

able green colour. 
Tatrs ſubſtance, which in quality ind e ene 


is a medium between tallyw and wax, ſupplied 
the place of both to the firſt Europeans that land- 
ed in this country. The dearneis of it has occa- 
ſioned it to be leſs uſed, in proportion as the num- 
ber of domeſtic animals hath increaſed, Never- 
theleſs as it burns ſlower than tallow, is leſs ſub- 
ject to melt, and has not that diſagreeabie imell, 
it is ſtill preferred, wherever it can be procured at 
a moderate price. The property of giving light 
is, of all its uſes, the leaſt valuable. It ſerves to 
make excellent ſoap and plaiſters for wounds: it 
is even employed for the purpoſe of ſealing letters 
The ſugar maple merits no leſs attention than the 
candleburry myrtle, as may be conceived from its 
name, 

THis tree, whoſe nature is to flouriſh by the fide 
of ſtreams, or in marſhy places, grows to the 
[48 height of an oak. In the month of March, an 
1 inciſion of the depth of three or four inches is made 
1 in the lower part of the trunk. A; pipe is put into 
the orifice, through which the juice, that flows 
from it, is conveyed into a vt ſlel placed to receive 

T he young trees are fo full of this liquor, that 
| in 
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in half an hour they will fill a quart bottle. The B O O Kk 
old ones afford leſs, but of much better quality. No XVIII. 
more than one inciſion or two at moſt can be made — 


without draining and weakening the tree. If three 
or four pipes are applied, it ſoon dies. 

Taz ſap of this tree has naturally che flavout 
of honey. To reduce it to ſugar, it is evaporated 
by fire, till it has acquired the conſiſtence of a 


thick ſyrup. It is then poured into moulds of 


earthen ware or bark of the birch-tree. The ſy- 
rup hardens as it cools, and becomes a red kind of 
ſugar, almoſt tranſparent, and pleaſant enough to 
the taſte. To give it a whitenels, flour is ſome- 
times mixed up with-1t in the making; but this 
ingredient always changes the flavour of it. This 
kind of ſugar is ufed for the ſame purpoſes, as 
that which is made from canes; but eighteen or 
twenty pounds of juice go to the making of ene 
pound of ſugar, fo that it can be of no great uſe in 
trade, 


AMiDST the multitude of birds which inhibit Birds de- 


the foreſts of North America, there is one ex- N 


tremely ſingular in its kind; this is the humming America, 


bird, a ſpecies of which, on account of its ſmall- 


nefs, is called Poiſeau mouche, or the fly bird. Its 


beak is long and pointed like a needle; and its 
claws are not thicker than a common pin. Upon 
is head it has a black tuft of incomparable beauty. 
Its breaſt is of a roſe colour, and its belly white as 


milk. The back, wings and tail are grey, bor 


dered with ſilver, and ſtreaked with the brighteſt 
"void; 
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B O O K gold. The down, which covers all the plumage 

XVIII. of this little bird, gives it fo delicate a caſt; that 

—— it reſembles a velvet flower, whole beauty fades on 
the ſlighteſt touch, 

Taz ſpring is the only ſeaſon for this charming 
bird. Its neſt, perched on the middle of a bough, 
is covered on the outſide with a grey and greeniſh 
moſs, and on the inſide lined with a very ſoft down 
gathered from yellow flowers. This neſt is half 
an inch in depth, and about an inch in diameter. 

There are never found more than two eggs in it 
about the ſize of the ſmalleſt peas. Many at- 
tempts have been made to rear the young ones; but 
they have never lived more than three weeks or a 
month at moſt. | 

Tu humming bird lives entirely on the juice 
of flowers, fluttering from one to another, like 
the bees. Sometimes it buries itſelf in the calix of 
the largeſt flowers. Its flight produces a buzzing 
noiſe like that of a ſpinning- wheel. When tired, 
it lights upon the neareſt tree or ſtake; reſts a few 
minutes, and flies again to the flowers. Notwith- 
ſtanding its weaknels, it does not appear timid; 
but will ſuffer a man to approach within eight ot 
ten feet of it. 

Wno could imagine, that fo diminutive an ani- 
mal could be malicious, paſſionate and quarrel- 
ſome ? Thele birds are often ſeen fighting together 
with great fury and obſtinacy. The ſtrokes they 
give with their beak are ſo ſudden and ſo quick, 
that they are not Gs. Es by the eye. Their 

wings 


* 
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wings move with'ſuch agility, that they ſeem not B O O K 
to move at all. They are more heard than ſeen : XVIII. 
and their noiſe reſembles that of a ſparrow. 9 
TuakEsz little birds are all impatience. When 
they come near a flower, if they find it faded and 
withered, they tear all the leaves aſunder. The 
precipitation with which they peck it, betrays, as 
it is ſaid, the rage with which they are animated. 
Towards the end of the ſummer, thouſands of 
fowers may be ſeen ſtript of all their leaves by the 
fury of the humming birds. It may be doubted, 
however, whether this mark of reſentment is not 
rather an effect of hunger than of an unneceſſarily 
deſtructive inſtinct. | 
Nok TH AMERICA formerly was devoured by in- 
ſects. As the air was not then purified, the ground 
cleared, the woods cut down, nor the waters drain- 
ed off, theſe little animals deſtroyed without oppo- 
tion all the productions of nature. None of them 
was uſeful to mankind. There is only one at pre- 
ſent, which is the bee : but this is ſuppoſed to have 
been carried on from the old to the new world. 
The ſavages call ir, the Engliſh fly ; and it is only 
found near the coaſts. Theſe circumſtances an- 
nounce it to be of foreign original. The bees fly 
in numerous ſwarms through the foreſts of the new 
world. Their numbers are continually increaſing, 
and their honey, which 1s converted to ſeveral 
uſes, ſupplies many perſons with food. 
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Book Tus bee is not the only preſent which Europe 
XVIII. has had it in her power to make to America. She 


. has enriched her allo with a breed of domeſtic 


ih ſupply animals, for the ſavages had none. America had 
Nort | - | , 8 | 
America not yet aſſociated beaſts with men in the labours of 
with d9=. cultivation, when the Europeans carried over thi- 
mals, ther in. their ſhips ſeveral of their ſpecies of do- 
meſtic animals. They have multiplied there pro- 
digiouſſy; but all of them, excepting the hog, 
whoſe whole merit conſiſts in fattening himſelf, 
have loſt much of that ſtrength and fize which 
they enjoyed in thoſe countries from whence they 
were brought. The oxen, horſes and ſheep have 
degenerated in the northern colonies of England, 
though the particular kinds of each had been 
choſen with great precaution. | 
Wiruovbr doubt, it is the climate, the nature 
of the air and the foil which has prevented the 
ſucceſs of their tranſplantation. Theſe animals, 
as well as the men, were at firſt attacked by epi- 
demical diſorders. If the contagion did not, as in 
the men, affect the principles of generation in 
them, ſeveral ſpecies of them at leaſt were with 
much difficulty reproduced. Each generation fell 
ſhort of the laſt; and as it happens to American 
plants in Europe, European cattle continually de- 
generated in America. Such is the law of cli 
mates, which wills every people, every animal 
and vegetable ſpecies to grow and flouriſh in its 
native ſoil, The love of their native foil ſeems ar 


- ordinance 
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ordinance of nature preſcribed to all beings, like B O O K 
the deſire of preſerving their exiſtence. XVII. 


Yer there are certain correſpondences of cli- gon 


mate, which form exceptions to the general rule grain = 
: 5 R - | carried in- 
againſt tranſporting , animals and plants. When to North 


the Engliſh firſt landed on the North- American babe 


by the 
. continent, the wandering inhabitants of thoſe de- Evglith. 
g ſolate regions had ſcarcely arrived at the cultiva- 
6 tion of a ſmall quantity of maize. This ſpecies of 


corn, unknown at that time in Europe, was the 
only one known in the new world. The culture 
of it was by no means difficult, The ſavages con- 
tented themſelves with taking off the turf, making 
a few holes in the ground with a ſtick, and throw- 
ing into each of them a ſingle grain, which pro- 
duced two hundred and fifty or three hundred. 
The method of preparing it for food was not more 
complicated, They pounded it in a wooden or 
ſtone mortar, and made it into a paſte, which they 
baked under embers. They often ate it boiled or 
toaſted merely upon the coals. we 

THE maize has many advantages. Its leaves 
are uſeful in feeding cattle ; a circumſtance of 
great moment where there are very few meadows, 
A hungry, light, ſandy ſoil agrees beſt with this 
plant. The ſeed may be frozen in the ſpring two 
or three times without impairing the harveſt. In 
ſhort it is of all plants the one that is leaſt injured 
by the exceſs of drought or moiſture. 

Tazse cauſes, which introduced the cultivation 
of it in that part of the world, induced the Eng- 

1 2 lin 
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B OO E liſh to preſerve and even promote it in their ſer. 
XVIII, tlements. They ſold it to Portugal, to South 
America, and the ſugar iſtands, and had ſufficient 
for their own uſe. They did not, however, ne- 
glect to enrich their plantations with European 
grains, all of which ſucceeded, though not fo per- 
fectly as in their native ſoil. With the ſuperfluity 
of their harveſts, the preduce of their herds, and 
the clearing of their foreſts, the coloniſts formed a 
trade with all the wealthieſt and moſt Populour 
provinces of the new world. 
Tn mother country, finding that her northern 
colonies had ſupplanted her in her trade with 
Sovih America, and fearing that they would ſoon 
become her rivals even in Europe at all the mar- 
kets for ſalt and corn, endeavoured to divert their 
induſtry to objects that might be more uſeful to 
her. She wanted neither motives nor means t0 
bring about this purpoſe, and had ſoon an oppor- 
tunity to carry it into execution. 
ine ges Tus greateſt part of the pitch and tar the Eng- 
the neceſſi- liſh wanted for their fleet, uſed to be furniſhed by 
* Sweden. In 1703, that ſtate was ſo blind to its 


naval ores true intereft, as to lay this important branch of 


rica, commerce under the reſtrictions of an excluſive 
parent. The firſt effect of this monopoly was a 
ſuddemand unnatural increaſe of price. England 
taking advaniage of this blunder of the Swedes, 
encouraged by conſiderable premiums the 1mpor- 
tation of all forts of nayal ſtores which North 
America could furniſh, 


The Eng- 
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TuzsE rewards did not immediately produce B; OO K 
the effect that was expected from them. A bloody xvii. 
war, raging in each of the four quarters of the 
world, prevented both the mother country and 
the colonies from giving to this beginning revolu- 
tion in commerce the attention which it merited. 

The modern nations, whoſe intereſt were united, 
taking this inaction, which was only occaſioned 
by the hurry of a war, for an abſolute proof of 
inability, thought they might without danger lay 
every reſtrictive clauſe upon the exportation of 
1arine ſtores, that could contribute to enhance 
the price of them. For this end they entered into 
mutual engagements which were made public in 
1718, a time, when all the maritime powers ſtill 
felt the effects of a war, that had continued four- 
teen years. 


* 2 a 


ExcLanD was alarmed by ſo odious a conven- 
tion. She diſpatched to America men of ſufficient 
ability to convince the inhabitants how neceſſary 
it was fer them to aſſiſt the views of the mother 
country ; and of ſufficient experience to direct 
their firſt attempts towards great objects, without 
making them paſs through thoſe minute details, 
which quickly extinguiſh an ardour excited with 
dficulty. In a very ſhort time ſuch quantities of 
pitch, tar, turpentine, yards and maſts were 
brought into the harbours of Great Britain, that 


the was enabled to ſupply the nations around 
her. | 


1 3 | Tris 
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BOOK Tals ſudden ſucceſs blinded the Britiſh govern- 
XVIII ment. The cheapneſs of the commodities fur. 
bed by the colonies, in compariſon of thoſe 
which were brought from the Baltic, gave them 
an advantage, which ſeemed to inſure a conſtant 
preference. Upon this the miniſtry concluded 
that the bounties might be withdrawn. But they 
had not taken into their calculation the difference 
of freight, which was entirely in favour of their 
rivals, A total ſtop enſued in this branch of 
trade, and made them ſenſible of their error. In 
1729, they revived the bounties ; which though 
they were not laid ſo high as formerly, were ſuf. 
ficient to give to the vent of American ſtores the 
greateſt ſuperiority at leaſt in England, over thoſe 

« the northera nations, | 
Tux woods, though they conſtituted the prin- 
cipal riches of the colonies, had hitherto been 
overlooked by the governors of the mother coun» 
try. The produce of them had long been er. 
ported by the Engliſh to Spain, Portugal, and the 
different markets in the Mediterranean, where it 
was bought up for building and other uſes, As 
theſe traders did not take in return merchandiſe 
ſufficient to complete their cargoes, it had been: 
practice with the Hamburghers, and even the 
Dutch to import on their bottoms the produce of 
the moſt fertile climates of Europe. This double 
trade of export and carrying the merchandiſe of 
other rations had conſiderably augmented the Bri 
tiſn navy. The parliament, being informed of 
this 
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this advantage, in the year 1722, immediately ex- R 00K 
empted the timber of the colonies from all thoſe xXxvIII. 
duties of importation, which Ruſſian, Swediſh and 
Daniſh timber are ſubject to. This firſt favour 
was followed by a bounty, which, at the ſame 
time that it comprehended every ſpecies of wood 
in general, was principally calculated for thoſe, 
which are employed in ſhip-building. An advan- 
tage, ſo conſiderable in itſelf would have been 
oreatly improved ; it the colonies had built among 
themſelves veſſels proper for tranſporting cargoes 
of ſuch weight; if they had made dock yards, 
from which they might have furniſhed complete 
freights; and finally, if they had aboliſhed the 
cuſtom of burning in the ſpring the leaves which 
had fallen in the preceding autumn. This abſurd 
practice deſtroys all the young trees, that are be- 
ginning in that ſeaſon to ſhoot out; and leaves 
only the old ones, which are too rotten for uſe. 
It is notorious, that veſſels conſtructed in Ame- 
rica, or with American materials, laſt but a very 
ſhort time. This inconvenience may arile from 
ſeveral cauſes; but that, which has juſt been 
mentioned, merits the greater attention, as it may 
be eaſily remedied. Beſides timber and maſts for 
ſhips, America is capable of furniſhing likewiſe 
ſails and rigging, by the cultivation of Inn and 
Hax. 

Tu French proteſtants, who, when driven 
from their country by a victorious prince become 
feed with a ſpirit of bigotry, carried their na- 

d 27 tional 
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B OO E tional induſtry into all the countries of his ene- 

XVIII. mies, and taught England the value of two com- 

S—— modities of the utmoſt importance to a maritime 

power. Both flax and hemp were cultivated with 

ſome ſucceſs in Scotland and Ireland. Yet the 

manufactures of the nation were chiefly ſupplied 

with both from Ruflia, To put a ftop to this fo. 

reign importation, it was propoſed to grant a 

bounty to North-America of 135 livres*, for 

every ton of theſe articles. But habit, which is 

averſe from every thing that is new, however uſe- 

ful, prevented the coloniſts at firſt from being al- 

lured by this bait. They are fince reconciled to 

this bounty; and the produce of their flax and 

hemp ſerves to keep at home a conſiderable part 

of 45,000,c00 + of livres, which went annually 

out of Great Britain for the purchaſe of foreign 

linens, It may, perhaps, in time be improved ſo 

far as to ſupply the whole demand of the king- 

dom, and even to ſupplant other nations in all the 

markets. A foil entirely freſh, which coſts no- 

thing, does not ſtand in need of manure, is inter- 

ſected by navigable rivers, and may be cultivated 

by flaves, affords ground for immenſe expecta- 

tions. To the timber and canvas requiſite for 

ſhipping we have yet to add iron. The northern 

parts of America furniſh this commodity which 

aſſiſls in acquiring the gold and ſilver that how ſo 
abundantly in the ſouthern. 


Engtind Tais moſt ſerviceable of metals, fs neceſſary to 
begins to 


get iron mankind, was unknown to the Amer: cans, till 
tromNorth the 


America. 


* 6l. + 1,958,750l 
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the Europeans taught them the moſt fatal uſe of Boo K 
it, that of making weapons. The Engliſh them. XVIII. 
ves long neglected the iron mines, which naW 
ture had laviſned on the continent, where they 
were ſettled. That channel of wealth had been 
diverted from the mother country by being 
clogged with enormous duties. The proprietors 
of the national mines, in concert with thoſe of the 
coppice woods, Which are uſed in the working of 
them, had procured impoſts to. be laid on them 
that amounted to a prohibition, -- By corruption, 
intrigue, and ſophiſtry, theſe enemies to the pub- 
lic good had- ſtifled -a competition, which would 
have been fatal to their intereſts. . At length the 
covernment took the firſt flep towards a right 
conduct. The importation of American tron into 
the port of London was granted, duty free; but 
at the ſame time it was forbidden to be carried to 
any. other ports, or even more than ten miles in- 
land. This whimſical reſtriction continued till 
1757. At that time the general voice of the peo- 
ple called upon the parliament to repeal an ordi- 
nance fo manifeſtly contrary to every principle of 
public utility, and to extend to the whole king- 
dom a privilege which had been granted exc]u- 
lively to the capital. 

Trovcn. nothing could be more reaſonable . 
than this demand, it met with the ſtrongeſt oppo- 
ſition, Combinations of intereſted individuals 
were formed to repreſent, that the hundred and 
nine forges worked in England, not reckoning 


thoſe 
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B O O k thoſe of Scotland, produced annually eighteen 
xvIII. thouſand tons of iron, and employed a great num- 
—— ber of able workmen ; that the mines, which were 
inexhauſtible, would have ſupplied a much greater 
quantity, had not a perpetual apprehenſion pre. 
vailed that the duties on American iron would be 
taken off; that the iron works carried on in Eng- 
land conſumed annually one hundred and ninety- 
eight thouſand cords of underwood, and that thoſe 
woods furniſhed moreover bark for the tanneries 
and materials for ſhip- building; and that the 
American iron, not being proper for ſteel, for 
making ſharp inſtruments, or many of the utenſils 
of navigation, would contribute very little to lef- 
ſen the importation from abroad, and would have 
no other effect than that of putting a ſtop to the 
forces of Great Britain, 
Tusk groundleſs repreſentations had no weight 
with the parliament, who ſaw clearly that unleſs 
the price of the original materials could be leſ- 
ſened, the nation would foon loſe the numberleſs 
manufactures of iron and ſteel, by which it had ſo 
long been enriched ; and that there was no time 
to be loſt in putting a ſtop to the progrels other 
nations were making in theſe works. It was 
therefore reſolved that the free importation of iron 
from America ſhould be permitted in all the ports of 
England. This wiſe reſolution was accompanied 
with an act of juſtice. The proprietors of cop- 
pices were by a ſtature of Henry the eighth forbid- 
den to clear their lands: but the parliament took 


oft 
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| off this prohibition, and left them at liberty to B OO R 


uſe of their eſtates as they ſhould think XVIII. 
proper. — 
PREVIOUS to theſe regulations, Great Bricai 
edi pay annually to Spain, Norway, Sweden 
and Ruſſia &©o millions of livres“ for the iron ſhe 
purchaied of them, This tribute is greatly leſ- 
{-n:d, and will {till decreaſe. The ore is found 
in ſuch quantities in America, and is ſo eaſily ſepa- 
rated from che ground, that the Engliſh do not 
deſpair of having it in their power to furniſh Por- 
tugal, Turky, Africa, the Eaſt-Indies, and every 
country in the world with which they have any 
commercial connections. 
PERHAps, the Engliſh may be too ſanguine in 
their repreſentations of the advantages they expect 
from fo many articles of importance to their navy. 
But it is ſufficient for them, if by the aſſiſtance of 


their colonies they can free themſelves from that 


dependence in which the northern powers of Eu- 
rope have hitherto kept them, with regard to the 
equipment of their fleets. Formerly their enter- 
prites might have been prevented or at leaſt inter- 


rupted by a refuſal of the neceſſary materials. 
From this time nothing will be able to check 
their natural ardour for the empire of the ſea, 


which alone can inſure to them the empire of the 


new world, "= , 


AFTER having paved the way to that grand ob- Yours to 
procure 


ject, by forming a free, independent navy, * wine and 
: filk from 

North 

America. 


ww 
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B O O E rior to that of every other nation; England has 
xvIII. adopted every meaſure, that can contribute to her 
—— enjoyment of a ſpecies of conqueſt ſhe has made 
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in America, not ſo much by the force of her arms 
as by her induſtry, By bounties judiciouſly be- 
ſtowed, ſhe has ſucceeded ſo far as to draw an- 
nually from that country twenty million weight of 
pot-alhes, The greateſt progreſs has been made 
in the cultivation of rice, indigo and tobacco. In 
Proportion as the ſettlements, from their natural 
tendency, ſtretched further towards the ſouth, 
freſh projects and enterpriſes ſuitable to the nature 
of the ſoil ſuggeſted themſelves. In the temperate 
and in the hot climates, the ſeveral productions 
were expected which neceſſarily reward the Jabours 
of the cultivator. Wine was the only article that 
teemed to be wanting in the new hemiſphere ; and 
the Engliſh, who have none in Europe, were 
eager to produce ſome in America. 

Uren that immenſe continent the Engliſh are 
in poſelſion of, are found prodigious quantities of 
wild vines, which bear grapes, differing in co- 
lour, ſize and quantity, but all of a ſour and diſ- 
agreeable flavour. It was ſuppoſed that good ma- 
nagement would give theſe plants that perfec- 
tion, which unaſſiſted nature had denied them; 
and French vine dreſſers were invited into a coun— 
try, where neither public nor private impoſitions 
took away their inclination to labour by depriving 
them of the fruits of their induſtry. The repeated 
experiments they made both with American and 

| European 
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European plants, were all equally unſucceſsful. B o O Kk 
The juice of the grape was too watery, too weak, XVIII. 
and almoſt impoſſible to be preſerved in a hot cli» Va 
mate, The country was too full of woods, which 

attract and confine the moiſt and hot vapours 

the ſeaſons were too unſettled, and the inſects coo 
numerous near the foreſts to ſuffer a production to 

grow) up and proſper, of which the Engliſh and 

all other nations who have it not are ſo ambitious. 

The time will come, perhaps, though 1t will be 

long firſt, when their colonies will furniſh them 

with a liquor, which they envy and purchaſe from 

France, repining inwardly that they are obliged to 
contribute towards enriching a rival, whom they 

are anxious to ruin. This diſpoſition is cruet. 

England has other more gentle and more honour- 

able means of attaining that proſperity ſne is am- 

bitious of. Her emulation may be better and 

more uſeſully exerted on an article now cultivated 

in each of the four quarters of the globe; this is 

lik! the work of that little worm which clothes 
mankind with the leaves of trees digeſted in its 


entrails: ſilk! that double prodigy of nature and 
of art. | 
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A very conſiderable ſum of money is annually 
exported from Great Britain for the purchaſe of 
this rich production; which gave rife about thirty 
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"_ vears ago to a plan for obtaining filk from Caro- 9 
Ng lina; the mildneſs of the climate, and the great | x 
ted abundance of mulberry trees ſeemed favourable to | 
- the project. Some attempts made by the govern» 
ea | 
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n Oo o k ment to attract ſome Switzers into the colony, 
xvIII. were more ſucceſsful than could have been ex- 
—— pected. Yet the progreſs of this branch of trade 
has not been aniwerable to ſo promiling a begin- 

ning. The blame has been laid on the inhabitants 

of the colony, who buying only negro men, fiom 

whom they received an immediate and certain 
profit, neglected to have women, who with their 
children might have been employed in bring- 

10g up ſilk- worms, an occupation ſuitable to the 
weakneſs of that ſex, and to the tendereſt age. 

But it ovght to have been conſidered, that men 
coming from another hemiſphere into a rude un- 
cultivated country, would apply their firſt care to 

the cultivation of eſculent plants, breeding cat- 

tle, and the toils of immediate neceſſity. This is 

the natural and conſtant procceding of well-go- 
verned ſtates, From agriculture, which is the 
ſource of population, they riſe to the arts of 
luxury; and the arts of luxury nouriſh commerce, 

which is the child of induſtry and parent of 
wealth. The time 1s, perhaps, come, when the 
Engliſh may employ whole colonies in the culti- 
vation of filk. This is, at leaſt, the national opi- 
nion. On the 18th of April 1769, the parliament 
granted a bounty of 25 per cent. for ſeven yea! 

on all raw ſilks imported from the colonies; 4 
bounty of 20 per cent. for ſeven years following 

and for ſeven years after that a bounty of 15 pet 

cent. If this encouragement produces ſuch im- 


provements as may reaſonably be expected from | 
> : It, 
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it, the next ſtep undoubtedly will be the cultiva-B 00 K 
tion of cotton and olive trees, which ſeem parti- XVIII. 
Jarly adapted to the climate and ſoil of the Eng. "Va 
liſh colonies. There are not, perhaps, any rich 
productions either in Europe or Aſia, but what 

may be tranſplanted and cultivated with ſucceſs on 

the vaſt continent of North America, as ſoon as 
population ſhall have provided hands in proportion 

to the extent and fertility of ſo rich a territory. 

The great object of the mother country at preſent 

is the peopling of her colonies. 

Tux firſt perſons, who landed in this deſert and N 
ſavage region were Engliſhmen, who had been men Eng- 
perſecuted at home for their civil and religious = [nn 
. opinions, 1 


merican 


Ir was not to be expected that this firſt emigra- colonies. 
tion would be attended with important conſequen- 
ces. The inhabitants of Great Britain are ſo 
ſtrongly attached to their native ſoil, that nothing 
leſs than civil wars or revolutions can incline thoſe 
among them, who have any property, character, 
or induſtry, to a change of climate and country : 
for which reaſon, the re-eſtabliſhment of public 
tranquility in Europe was likely to put an infur- 


mountable bar to the progreſs of American culti- 
vation. 


App to this, that the Engliſh, though natu- 
rally ative; ambitious and enterpriſing, were ill- 
adapted to the buſineſs of clearing the grounds. 
Accuſtomed to a quiet life, caſe and many conve- 
niences, nothing but the enthuſiaſm of religion or 

politics 
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B O O E politics could ſupport them under the labours, mi- 
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xvIII. ſeries, wants and ens n from new 
9 Plantations. 


IT is further to be obſerved, that, hated Eng. 


Jand might have been able to overcome theſe dif. 


ficulties, ſhe ought not to have wiſhed to do it. 
Without doubt, the founding of colonies, render. 
ing them. flouriſhing, and enriching herſelf with 
their productions, was an advantageous proſpe& 


to her; but thoſe advantages would be dearly pur- 


chaſed at the expence of her own population. 
HaeeiLy for her, the intolerant and deſpotic 
ſpirit, that prevailed in moſt countries in Europe, 
forced numberleſs victims to take refuge in an un- 
cultivated tract, which, in its ſtate of deſolation, 
ſeemed to implore that aſſiſtance for itſelf which it 
offered to the unfortunate, Theſe men, who had 
eſcaped from the rod of tyranny, in croſſing the 
ſeas, abandoned all the hopes of return, and at- 
tached themſelves for ever to a country, which at 
the ſame time afforded them an aſy lum and an 
eaſy quiet ſubſiſtence. Their good fortune could 
not remain for ever unknown. Multitudes flocked 
from different parts to partake of it. Nor has 
this eagerneſs abated, particularly in Germany, 
where nature produces men for the purpoſes either 
of conquering or cultivating the earth, It will 
even increaſe, The advantage granted to emi— 
grants, throughout the Britiſh dominions, of be- 
ing naturalized by a reſidence of ſeven years in 
the colonies, ſufficiently warrants this prediction. 


Wells 


O21 3 r 1 
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WHiLE tyranny and perſecution were deſtroying B 0 O K 
population in Europe, Engliſh America was be- xXvIll. 
ginning to be peopled with three forts of inhabt- ——— 
rants. The firſt claſs conſiſts of freemen. It is 
the moſt numerous; but hitherto it has viſibly de- 
generated. The Creoles in general, though ha- | 
bicuated to the climate from their cradle, are not Wl 
{ robuſt and fit for labour, nor ſo powerful in war 
as the Europeans; either becauſe they have not 
the improvements of education, or are ſoftened by 
nature. In that foreign clime che mind is ener- 
vated as well as the body : endued with a quick- 
neſs and early penetration, it hath a ready concep- 
tion, but wants ſteadinels, and is not uſed to con- 
tinued thought. It muſt be a matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to find that America has not produced one 
good poet, able mathematician, or man of genius 
in any ſingle art or ſcience. The Americans poſ- 
ls in general a readineſs for acquiring the know- 
ledge of every art or ſcience, but not one ſhews any 
ſuperior talent for any one in particular. More 
early advanced, and arriving at a ſtate of maturity 
ſooner than we do, they are much behind us in the 
latter part of life. | 
PERHAPS, it will be faid, that their population 
is not very numerous, in compariſon of that of all £ 
Europe together; that they want aids, maſters, 
models, inſtruments, emulation in the arts and 
ſciences; that education is tco neglected, or too n 
little improved. But we may obſerve, that in pro- 
portion, we ſee more perſons in America of good 
. 2 birch, 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B OO K birth, of an eaſy, competent fortune, with a great- 


XVI11.er ſhare of leiſure and of other means of | IMPproy- 
ing their natural abilities, than are found in Eu— 


rope, where even the very method of training up 
youth is often repugnant to the progreſs and un- 
folding of reaſon and genius. Is it poſſible that 
although the Creoles educated with us have every 
one of them good ſenſe, or, at leaſt, the majority 
of them, yet not one ſhould have ariſen to any 
great degree of perfection in the ſlighteſt purſuit; 
and that among ſuch as have ſtaid in their country 
no one has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a confirmed ſu. 
periority in thoſe talents which lead to fame? Ha 
nature then puniſhed them for having croffed the 
ocean? Are they a race of people for ever dege- 
rated by tranſplanting, by growth and by mix- 
ture? Will not time be able to reconcile them 
to the nature of their climate ? Let us beware to 
judge of future events, before we have the expe- 
rience of ſeveral centuries, Let us wait till 
education has corrected the infurmountable ten- 
Gency of the climate towards the enervating ple 
ſurcs of luxury and ſenſuality. Perhaps, we ſhall 
then ice that America is propitious to genius, and 
the arts that give birth to peace and ſociety. A new 
Olympus, an Arcadia, an Athens, a new Greece 
will produce, perhaps, on the continent, or in the 
Archipelago that ſurrounds it, another Homer, a 
1 kcociiiu., and eſpecially an Anacreon. Pet- 
Traps, enother Newton is to ariſe in New Britain, 


From Engliſh Anarica without doubt will pro- 
ceed 
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in which the arts have paſſed from the fouth to- 
wards the north, we ſhall find that in the new 
world, the north ſerves to enlighten the ſouthern 
parts. Let the Engliſh clear the ground, purify 
the air, alter the climate, improve nature, and a 
new univerſe will ariſe out of their hands for the 
glory and happineſs af mankind. But it is neceſ- 
ſary that they ſhould take ſteps conformable to this 
noble deſign, and aim by juſtice and laudable 
means to form a ſet of people fit for the creation 
of a new world, This 1s what they have nor 
done, | . 

Tur ſecond claſs of their coloniſts was formerly 
compoſed of malefactors which the mother country 
tranſported after condemnation to America, and 
who were bound to a ſervitude of ſeven or four- 
1 tern years to the planters who had purchaſed 
them from the courts of juſtice. Theſe corrupt 


x men, always diſpoſed to commit freſh crimes, have 
all at length been univerſally neglected. 

1 TnEv have been replaced by indigent perſons, 
5 whom the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting in Europe has 
e Given into the new world. Having embarked 
he vithout being able to pay for their paſſage, theſe 
"a wretched men are at the diſpoſal of their captain, 
1 who tells them to whom he pleaſes. 

18 | Ts fort of flavery is for a longer or ſhorter 
o ine; but it can never exceed eight years. If 


Tz 


ceed the firſt rays of the ſciences, if they are at B OO K 
length to break through aſky ſo long obſcured with Xv111. 
clouds. By a ſingular contract with the old world, 
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3 OO K among theſe emigrants there are any who are not 
XV111, of age, their ſervitude laſts till the arrive at that 
period, which is fixcd at ene ee for the boys, 

and eighteen for the girls. 

Nox E of thoſe who are nies for have 2 
right to marry without the approbation of their 
maſter, who ſets what price he chooſes on his con- 
jent. If ary one of them runs away, and is re- 
taken, he is to ſerve a week for each day's abſence, 
a month for every week, and ſix months for one. 
The proprietor who dves not think proper to re. 
ceive again one who has deſerted from his ſervice, 
may ſell him to whom he pleaſes, but that is only 

x for the term of the firſt contract. Beſides neither 
the ſervice, nor the ſale carry any ignominy with 
it. At the end of his ſervitude, | the contracted 
perſon enjoys all the rights of a free citizen. With 
his freedom, he receives from the maſter whom he 
has ſerved, either implements for RF; or 

::enfils proper for his work. 

Bur with whatever appearance of juſtice this 
ſpecies of traffic may be coloured, the greateſt part 
of the ſtrangers who go over to America under c 
theſe conditions, would never go on board a ſhip, 0 
if they were not inveigled away. Some artful kid- [ 

y 
v 


ho 


nappers from the fens of Holland ſpread them- 
5 ſelves over the Palatinate, Suabia, and the can- 
q tons of Germany, which are the beſt peopled or 
199 lat happy. There they ſet forth with raptures 
the delights of the new world, and the fortunes 8 
caſily acquired in that country. Simple men, ſe- * 
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duced by theſe: magnificent promiſes, blindly fol- BR O O k 
low theſe infamous brokers engaged in this ſcanda- XVIII. 
lous commerce, who deliver them over to factors Va 
at Amſterdam or Rotterdam. Theſe, either in 

pay with the Britiſh government, or with compa- 

nies who have undertaken to ſtock the colonies 

with inhabitants, give a gratuity to the men em- 

ployed in this ſervice. Whole families are fold 

without their knowledge to maſters at a diſtance, 

who impoſe the harder conditions upon them, as 

hunger and neceſſity do not permit the ſufferers to 

give a refuſal. The Engliſh form their ſupplies of 

men for huſbandry, as princes do for war; for a 

purpoſe indeed more uſeful and more humane, 

but by the ſame artifices. The deception is per- 

petually carried on in Europe, by carefully ſup- 
preſſing all correſpondence with America, which 

might unveil a-myſtery of impoſture and iniquity, 

too well diſguiſed by the intereſted principles 


which gave riſe to it. 


a in ſhort tbere would not be ſo many dupes, 
if there were fewer victims. It is the oppreſſion 
of government which makes theſe chimerical ideas 
of fortune be adopted by the credulity of the peo- 
ple, Men, unfortunate in their private affairs, 
vagabonds or contemptible at home, have nothing 
worie to fear in a foreign climate, eaſily embrace 
the proſpect of a better lot. The means made uſe - 
of to retain them in a country where chance has 
Ewen them birth, are only calculated to excite in 
nem a dere to quit it. It is vainly ſuppoſed that 


Z 3 1 they 
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BOO K they are to be confined by prohibitions, menaces, 
XVI11.and puniſhments: theſe do but exaſperate them, 
S—— and drive them to deſertion by the very forbidding 
of it. They ſh6vld be attached by milder means, 
and by future expectations; whereas they are im- 
priſoned, and bound : man, born free, is reſtrain- 
ed from attempting to exiſt in regions, where 
heaven and earth offer him an aſylum. It has 
been thought better to ſtifle him in his cradle than 
to let him ſeck for his ſubſiſtence in ſome favour. 
able climate. It is not judged proper even to 
leave him the choice of his burial-place.—Tyrants 
in policy! theſe are the effects of your laws! Pco- 
ple, where then are your rights? 

Is it then become neceſſary to lay open to the 
nations the ſchemes that are formed againſt their 
liberty ? Muſt they be told, that by a conſpiracy 
of the moſt odious nature, certain powers have 

lately entered into an agreement, which muſt de- 
prive even deſpair itſelf of every refource ? For 
theſe two centuries paſt, all the princes of Europe 
have been fabricating in the ſecret receſſes of the 
cabinet that long and heavy chain with which the 
people are encompaſſed on every ſide. At every 
negociation freſh links were added to the chain fo 
artificially contrived. Wars tended not to make 
ſtates more extenſive, but ſubjects more ſubmit 
ſive, by gradually ſubſtituting military govern- 
ment in lieu of the mild and gentle influence ot 
laws and morality, The ſeveral ſovereigns have 
all equally ſtrengthened themſelves in their tyran- 


57 
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ny by thee conqueſts, or by their loſſes. When BOOK 


they were victorious, they reigned by their ar- 


XVIII, 


mies; when humbled by defeat, they held the 


command by the miſery of their puſillanimous ſub- 
jets; if they were either competitors or ad verſa- 
ries from motives of ambition, they entered into 
league or alliance, only to aggravate the ſervitude 
of their people. If they ceded a province, they 
exhauſted every other that they might either reco- 
ver it, or indemnify themſelves by the loſs. If 
they acquired a new one, the haughtinels they af- 
fected out of it, was the occaſion of cruelty and 
extortion within, They borrowed one of another 
by turns every art and invention, whether of peace 
or of war, that might concur ſometimes to foment 
natural antipathy and rivalſhip, ſometimes to obli- 
terate the character of the nations; as there had 
been a tacit agreement among the rulers to ſubject 
the nations one by means of another to the deſpo- 
tiſm they had conſtantly been preparing for them. 
Ye people who all groan more or leſs ſecretly, be 
net blinded with reſpect to your condition; thoſe 
who never entertained any aſſection for you, are 
come now not to have any tear for you. In the 
extremity of wretchedneſs one ſingle reſource re- 
mained for you; that of eſcape and'cmigration. —- 
Even that has been ſhut againſt you. 


PrINCEs have agreed among themſelves to re- 


ſtore to one another deſerters, who for the moſt 
part enliſted by compulſion or ty fraud, have a 
right to eſcape ; not only villains who in reality 

| 2 4 Cuglie 
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B © © K ought not to find a refuge any where; but indiffe · 
XVIII. rently all their ſubjects, whatever may be the mo- 
tie that obliged them to quit their country. 


Tuvs all ye unhappy labourers, who find nei- 
ther ſubſiſtence nor work in your own countries, 


after they have been ravaged and rendered barren 


by the cxactions of finance; thus ye die where ye 
had the misfortune to be born, ye have no refuge 
but in the grave. All ye artiſts and Vork nien 8. 

every ſpecies harraſcd by monopoliſts, who ate 
refuſe the richr of working at your own free dil- 
polal, unleis yeu have purchaled the privileges of 
your calling : ye who are kept for your whole life 
in the wok ſhop, for the purpoſe of enriching a 
privileged factor: ye whom a court-mourning 


leaves for months together without bread or 


wages; never expect to live out of a country where 
ſoldiers and guards keep you impriſoned ; go 


wander in deſpair, and die of regret, If ye ven- 


ture to complain, ycur cries will be re-echoed and 
loſt in the depth of a dungeon; if ye make your 
eicape, ye will be purſued even beyond moun- 
rains ard rivers: ye will be ſent back, or given 
up, bound hand and foot, to torture; and to that 
eternal refraint to which you have been con— 
demned from your birth. Do you likewiſe, whom 
nature has endowed with a free ſpirit, independent 
of prejudice and error, who dare to think and talk 
like men, do you eraſe from your minds every 
idea of truth, nature and humanity. Applaud 
every attack made on your country and your fel- 

bow 
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low- citizens, or elſe maintain a profound ſilence in ; OO K 


the receſſes of obſcurity and concealment. All ye xvIII. 
who were born in thoſe barbarous ſtates, where 


the condition for the mutual reſtoration of de- 
ſerters has been entered into by the ſeveral princes, 
and ſcaled by a treaty ; recolle& the inſcription 
Dante has engraven on che gate of his infernal re- 
gion: Voi ch* entrate, laſciate omai ogni ſperanza : 
You who enter here, leave behind you every hope. 
WararT! 1s there then no aſylum remaining be- 
yond the ſeas ? Will not England open her colo- 
nies to thoſe wretches, who voluntarily prefer her 
dominion to the inſupportable yoke of their own 
country ? What occaſion has ſhe for that infambus 
band of contracted ſlaves, ſeduced and debauched 
by the ſhameful means employed by every ſtate to 
increaſe their armies? What need has ſhe of thaſe 
beings ſtill more miſerable, of whom ſhe compoſes 
the third claſs of her American inhabitants ? Yes, 
by an iniquity the more ſhocking as it is appa- 
rentiy the leſs neceſſary; her northern colonies 
have had recourſe to the traffic, and ſlavery of the 
negroes. It wiil not be ditowned, that they may 
be better fed, better clothed, leſs 11]-treated, and 
lels overburthened with toil than in the iſlands. 
Ihe laws protect them more effectually, and they 
ſeldom become the victims of the barbarity or 


caprice of an odious tyrant, But ſtil} what muſt 


be the burthen of a man's life who is condemned 
to languiſh in eternal ſlavery ? Some humane ſec- 
taries, chriſtians who look for virtues in the goſ- 


pel, 
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Book pel, more than for opinions, have often been de- 
XVIII. ſirous of reſtoring to their ſlaves that liberty for 
—— which they cannot receive any adequate compenſa- 


tion; but they have been a long time withheld by 
a law of the ſtate, which directed that an aſſign- 
ment of a ſufficiency for ſubſiſtence ſhould be made 
to thoſe who were ſet at liberty. 

LET us rather ſay, they have been prevented 
from doing this by the convenient cuſtom of be- 
ing waited on by flaves; by the fondneſs they 
have for power, which they attempt to juſtify by 
pretending to alleviate their ſervitude ; and by the 


opinion fo readily entertained that they do nat 


complain of a ſtate, which is by time changed 
into nature: theſe are the ſophiſms of ſelf-love, 
calculated to appeaſe the clamours of conſcience, 
The generality of mankind are not born with evil 
diſpoſitions, or prone to do ill by choice; but 
even among thoſe whom nature ſeems to have 
formed juſt and good, there are but few who pol- 
icts a foul ſufficiently diſintereſted, courageous 
and great, to do any good action, if they mult 
lacriice ſome advantage for it. 

Bur ſtill the quakers have lately ſer an example 
which ought to make an epocha in the hiſtory of 
religion and humanity. In one of their aſſem- 
blies, where every one of the faithful, who con- 
ceives himſelf moved by the impulſe of the holy 


ſpirit; has a right of ſpeaking ; one of the bre- 


thren, who was himſclf undoubtedly inſpired on 


this occaſion, aroſe and ſaid: “ How long then 
. « ſhall 
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« ſhall we have two conſciences, two meaſures, BOOK 

« two ſcales; one in our own favour, one for the XxVIII. 

« ruin of our neighbour, both equally falſe ? uh! 
« for us, brethren, to complain at this moment, 
that the parliament of England wiſhes to en- 
« ſlave us, and to impoſe upon us the yoke of 
« ſubjects, without leaving us the rights of ci- 
« tizens; while for this century paſt, we have 
« been calmly acting the part of tyrants, by keep- 
« ing in bonds of the hardeſt flavery men who 
« gre our equals and our brethren ? What have 
% thoſe unhappy men done to us, whom nature 
© had ſeparated from us by barriers fo formidable, 
* whom our avarice has ſought after through 
* ſtorms and wrecks, and brought away from the 
« midſt of their burning ſands, or from their dark 
« foreſts inhabited by tygers ? What crime have 
| they been guilty of, that they ſhould be torn 


« from a country which fed them without toil, 


| * and that they ſhould be tranſplanted by us to 2 : | 

; land where they periſh under the labours of ſer- 
| „ vitude ? Father of Heaven, what family haft 

„Thou then created, in which the elder born, 

f e after having ſeized on the property of their bre. 

„ <« thren, are ſtill reſolved to compel them, with 

i * ſiripes, to manure with the blood of their veins 

y and the ſweat of their brow that very inheritance 

E « of which they have been robbed ? Deplorable 

8 « race, whom we render brutes to tyrannize over 

: * them; in whom we extinguiſh every power of 

n Ahe ſoul, to load their limbs and their bodies 
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BO OR with burthens; in whom we efface the image of 
XVIII. God, and the ſtamp of manhood. A race mu- 
tilated and diſhonoured as to the faculties of 
« mind and body, throughout its exiſtence, by 
us who are chriſtians and Engliſhmen ! Eng- 
« liſhmen, ye people favoured by Heaven, and 
* reſpected on the ſcas, would ye be free and ty- 
* rants at the ſame inſtant ? No, brethren! it is 
time we ſhould be conſiſtent with ourſelves, 
« Let us ſet free thoſe miſerable victims of our 
pride: let us reſtore the negroes to that liberty, 
“ which man ſhould never take from man. May 
all chriſtian ſocieties be induced by our example 
to repair an injuſtice authorized by the crimes 
and plunders of two centuries! May men too 
long degraded, at length raiſe to Heaven their 
arms freed from chains, and their eyes bathed 
© in tears of gratitude! Alas! theſe unhappy 
mortals have hitherto ſhed no tears but thoſe of 
« deſpair !*”? | | 
Tris diſcourſe awakened remorſe, and the 
Hives in Penſylvania were ſet at liberty. A revo- 
lation ſo amazing muſt neceſſarily have been the 
work of a people inclined to toleration. But let 
us not expect {imilar inſtances of heroiſm in thoſe 
countries witch are as deep ſunk in barbariſm by 
the vices attendant on luxury, as they have for- 
merly been from ignorance. When a govern- 
ment, at once both prieſtly and military, has 
brought every thing, even the opinions of men, 
under its yok; when man, become an impoſtor, 


has 


cc 
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has perſuaded the armed multitude that he holds B O O KK 
from Heaven the right of oppreſſing the earth; xviII. 
there is no ſhadow of liberty left for civilized na- 8 5 
tions. Why ſhould: they not take their revenge 
on the ſavage people of the torrid zone? 

Nox to mention the population of the negroes, Preſent | 
which may amount to 300,000 ſlaves, in 1750 a ſtar oy 


| | population 
million of inhabirants were reckoned in the Bri Eagle 
tiſh provinces of North America. There muſt be r= ary 
11 83 Ort 
at preſent upwards of two millions; ſince it is America. 


proved by undeniable calculations that the number 
of people doubles every 15 or 16 years in ſome of 
thole provinces, and every 18 or 20 in others. 
So rapid- an increaſe mult have two ſources ; the 
firſt is that number of Iriſhmen, Jews, Freneh- 
men, Switzers, Palatines, Moravians, and Saltz- 
burghers, who after having been worn out with 
the political and religious troubles they had expe. 
ienced in Europe, have gone in ſearch of peace 
and quietneſs in theſe diſtant climates. The fe- 
cond ſource of that amazing increaſe ariſes from 
the climate itſelf of the colonies, where experience 
has ſhewn that the people naturally doubled their 
numbers every five and twenty years. The ob- 
ſervations of Mr. F ranklin will make theſe truths 
evident. WW 
Tus numbers of the people, 85 that Philo- 
fopher, increaſe every where in proportion to the 
number of marriages; and that number increaſes 
as the means of ſubſiſting a family are rendered 
more ealy. In a country where the means of ſub- 


ſiſtence 
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B O © K ſiſtence abound, more people marry early. In a 
XVIII. ſociety, whole proſperity is a mark of its antiquity, 

the rich alarmed at the expences which female 

luxury brings along with it, engage as late as poſ. 

ſible in a ſtate, which it is difficult to enter into, 

and expenſive to maintain; and the perſons, who 

| have no fortunes, paſs their days in a celibacy 

| which diſturbs the mafried ſtate. The maſters 

| have but few children, the ſervants have none at 

| all; and the artificers are afraid of having any, 

| This circumſtance is ſo evident, eſpecially in great 
3 towns, that the population in them is not kept up 
j 
| 
{ 
b 


to its uſual ſtandard, and that we conſtantly find 
there are a greater number of deaths than births. 
Happily for us this decreaſe has not yet penetrated 
into the country, where the conſtant practice of 
making up the deficiency of the towns, gives 4 
little more ſcope for population. But the lands 
being every where occupied, and let at the higheſt 
rate, thoſe who cannot acquire property of their 
own, are hired by thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of it. 
Rivalſhip, owing to the multitude of workmen, 
lowers the price of labour, and the ſmallneſs of 
their profit takes away the deſire and the hope oh 
as well as the abilities requiſite for increaſe by 
marriage. Such 1s the prelent ſlate of Europe. 
Tur of America preſents an appearance of a 
quite contrary nature. "Tracts of land, waſte and 
uncultivated, are either given away, or may be 
obtained for ſo moderate a prict, that a man of the 


leaſt turn for labour, is furniſhed in a ſhort time 
: | witl 
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with an extent, which while it is ſufficient to rear ; o o K 


a numerous family, will maintain his poſterity for XV11IL. 


a conſiderable time. The inhabitants, therefore 


of the new world, induced bkewiſe by the climate, 
marry in greater numbers, and at an earlier time 
of life, than the inhabitants of Europe. Where 
one hundred enter into the married ſtate in Eu- 
rope, there are two hundred in America, and if 
we reckon four children to each marriage in our 
climates, we ſhould allow, at leaſt, eight in the 
new hemiſphere. If we multiply theſe families by 
their produce, it will appear that in leſs than two 
centuries, the Britiſh northern colonies will arrive 
at an immenſe degree of population, unleſs the 
mother country ſhould contrive ſome obſtacles ro 
impede its natural progreſs. 


TE are now peopled with healthy and robuſt Happineſs 


_ of the in- 


men, of a ftature above the common ſize. Theſc havitants 


Creoles are more lively and come to their full 


+ Bri- 
tiſh colo- 


growth ſooner than the Europeans: but do not dies of 
live ſo long. The inhabitants are ſupplied with America, 


great plenty of every thing requiſite for food, by 
the low price of meat, fiſh, grain, game, fruits, 
cyder, vegetables. Clothing is not fo eaſily pro- 
cured, that being ſtill very dear, whether it be 
brought from Europe, or made in the country. 
Manners are in the ſtate they ſhould be among 
young colonies, and people given to cultivation, 
Who are not yer poliſhed nor corrupted by re- 
fiding in great cities. Throughout the families in 
general, there reigns oeconomy, neatneſs, and re- 


gularity 
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B O o k gularity. Gallantry and gaming, the paſſions of 
xvIII. indolent opulence, feldom interrupt that happy 
—=— tranquillity, The ſex are ſtill what they ſhould 


be, gentle, modeſt, compaſſionate, and uſeful; 
they are in poſſeſſion of thoſe virtues which per. 
petuate the empire of their charms. The men are 
engaged in their firſt occupations, the care and 
improvement of their plantations, which will be 
the ſupport of their poſterity. One general ſentj- 
ment of benevolence unites every family. No. 
thing contributes to this union ſo much as a cer. 
tain equality of ſtation, a ſecurity that ariſes 
from property, hope, and a general facility of in- 
creaſing it; in a word, nothing contributes to it 


jo much as the reciprocal independence in which 


all men live, with reſpect to their wants, joined to 
the neceſſity of ſocial connections for the purpoſes 
of their pleaſures. Inſtead of luxury, which 
brings miſery in its train, inſtead of this afflictipg 
and ſhocking contraſt, an vniverſal eaſe wiſchy 
dealt out 1n the original diſtribution of the lands, 
has by the influence of induſtry given riſe in every 
breaſt to the mutual deſire of pleaſing ; a delire, 
without doubt, more ſatisfactory than the ſecret 
diſpoſition to injure our brethren, which is inſe- 
parable from an extreme inequality of fortune and 
condition. Men never meet without fatisfacion 
when they are neither in that ſtate of mutual dil: 
tance which leads to indifference, nor in that way 
of rivalſhip which borders on hatred. They come 
nearer together and unite in focicties ; in ſhort it 


1s 
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probably they enjoy all the happineſs conſiſtent 
with the frailty of human. nature. We do not, 
indeed, find there thoſe graces, thoſe talents, 


of which wear out and fatigue the ſprings of the 
ſoul, and bring on the vapours of melancholy 
which ſo naturally follow the diſguſt ariſing from 
ſenſual enjoyment : but there are the pleaſures df 
domeſtic life, the mutual attachments of parent 
and children, and conjugal love, that paſſion ſo 
pure and ſo delicious to the ſoul that can taſte it, 
and deſpiſe all other gratifications. This is the 
enchanting proſpect exhibited throughout North 
America. It is in the wilds of Florida and Vir- 
ginia, even in the foreſts of Canada, that men are 
enabled ro continue in love during their whole 
life what was the object of their firlt affection, 
that innocence and virtue, which never entirely 
loſe their beauty. 

Ir there be any circumſtance wanting to the 
happineſs of Britiſh America, it is that of form- 
ing one entire nation. Families are there found 
ſometimes re- united, ſometimes diſperſed, origi. 
rating from all the different countries of Europe. 
Theſe coloniſts, in whatever ſpot chance or dif- 
cernment may have placed them, all preferve 
with a prejudice not to be worn out, their mother 
tongve, the partialities and the cuſtoms of their 

Yor. V. A 4 OWn 


thoſe refined enjoyments, the means and expence 
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is in the colonies that men lead ſuch a rural life as B O O K 
was the original deſtination cf mankind, beſt XVIII. 
ſuired to the health and increaſe of the ſpecies 13 
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B O OE Own country. Separate ſchools and churches 


xVIII. hinder them from mixing with the hoſpitable peo. 
—— ple, who afford them a place of refuge. Still 
eftranged from this people by worſhip, by man- 
ners, and probably, by their feelings, they har- 
bour ſeeds of diſſention that may one day prove 


What kind 
of govern- 
ment is 
eſtabliſhed 
in the Bri- 
tiſh colo- 
nies of 
North 


America, 


the ruin and total overthrow of the colonies, 
The only preſervative againſt this diſaſter depends 
entirely on the conduct of the governments they 
belong to. 


ig governments = not be underſtood thoſe 


ſtrange conſtitutions of Europe, which are an ab- 


ſurd mixture of ſacred and profane laws. Engliſh 
America was wiſe or happy enough not to admit 
any eccleſiaſtical power: being from the begin- 
ing inhabited by preſbyterians, ſhe rejected with 
horror every thing that might revive the idea of 
it. All affairs that in the other parts of the globe 


are determined by the eccleſiaſtreal courts, are | 


here brovght before the civil magiſtrate, or the 
national aſſemblies. The attempts made by the 


members of the Enghth church to eftabliſh their 


hierarchy in that country, have ever been abor- 
tive, notwithſtanding the ſupport given them by 
the mother country: but ſtill they are equally 
concerned in the adminiſtration as well as thoſe ct 
other ſets. None but catholics have been ex- 
cluded, on account of their refuſing thoſe oaths 
which the public tranquillity ſeemed to require. 
In this view American government has deſerved 

the 
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the greateſt commendation; but in other reſpects, B o O K 
it is not ſo well combined. XVIIL. 
Pol rer, in its aim and principal object re. 
ſembles the education of children. They both 
tend to form men, and ſhould be in ſeveral re- 
ſpects ſimilar to each other. Savage people, ſirſt 
united in ſociety, require as much as children to 
be ſometimes led on by gentle means, and ſome- 
times reſtrained by compulſion. For want of ex- 
perience, which alone forms our reaſon, as theſe 
ſavages are incapable of governing themſelves in 
the ſeveral changes of things and the various con- 
cerns that belong to a riſing ſociety, the govern- 
ment that conducts them ſhould itſelf. be enlight- 
ened, and guide them by authority to years of 
maturity, Thus it is that barbarous nations are 
naturally ſubject to the oppreſſive yoke of deſ- 
potic power, till in the advanced ſtate of {a- 
ciety their intereſts teach them to conduct them- 
ſelves. | | | 
C1vILiZED nations, like young men, more or 
leſs advanced not in proportion to their abilities, 
but from the conduct of their early education, as 
ſoon as they become ſenſible of their own ſtrength, 
and right, require to be managed and even attended 
to by their governors. A ſon well educated ſhould 
engage in no undertaking without conſulting his 
father: a prince on the contrary, ſhoukl make no 
regulations without conſulting his people: fur- 
ther, the ſon, in reſolutions where he follows the 
advice of his father, frequently hazards nothing 
; „ dut 
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B O © E but his own happineſs ; in all that a prince ot- 
XVIII. dains, the happineſs of his people is concerned. 
he opinion of the public. in a nation that thinks 
and ſpeaks, is the rule of the government : and 

the prince ſhould never thwart that opinion with. 

out public reaſons, nor oppoſe it without having 

firſt convinced the people of their error. Govern- 

ment is to model all its forms according to public 
opinion: this it is well known, varies with man- 

ners, habits, and information. So that one prince 

may without finding the leaſt reſiſtance do an a& 

of authority, not to be revived by his ſucceſſor, 

without exciting the public indignation. From 

whence does this difference ariſe? The firſt can. 

not have thwarted an opinion that was not ſprung 

up in his time, but the latter may have openly 
counteracted it a century after. The firtt, if 1 

| may be allowed the exprefſion, may, without the 
} knowledge of the public, have taken a ſtep the 
J violence of which he may have ſoftened or made 
4 amends for by the happy ſucceſs of his govern- 
ment; the other, ſhall, perhaps, have increaſed 

the public calamities by ſuch unjuſt acts of wilful 

{ authority, as may perpetuate its firſt abuſes. Pub- 
lic remonſtrance is generally the reſult of opi- 

nion; and the general opinion is the rule of g0- 
vernment: and becauſe public opinion governs 
mankind, kings for this reaſon become the rulers 

of men. Governments then as well as opinions 

ought to improve and advance to perfection. But 

what is the rule for opinions among an enlight- 
oo encd 
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ened people? Ir is the permanent intereſt of ſo- B oo K 
ciety, the ſafety and advantage of the nation. XVIII. 
This intereſt is modified by the turn of events and - 
ſituations; public opinion and the form of the go- 
vernment follow theſe ſeveral modifications. This 
is the ſource of all the forms of government, eſta- 

bliſhed by the Engliſn, who are 3 and free, 


throughout Norch America. 


Tur government of Nova Scotia, of one of the 
piovinces in New England, New York, New Jer- 
fey, Virginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia is 
ſtiled royal; becauſe the king of England is there 
veſted with the ſupreme authority. Repreſenta- 
tires of the people form a lower houſe, as in the 
mother country: a ſelect council, approved by 
the king, intended to ſupport the prerogatives of 
the crown, repreſents the houſe of peers, and 
maintains that repreſentation by the fortune and 
rank of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in the 
country, who are members of it. A governor 
convenes, prorogues, and diſſolves their aſſem- 
blies; gives or refuſes aſſent to their deliberations, 


* which receive from his approbation the force of 


law, till the king, to whom they are tranſmitted, 
has rejected hen 
Tar ſecond kind of government which takes 


place in the colonies, is known by the name of 


proprietary government. When the Engliſh firſt 
-tled in thoſe Giltant regions, a rapacious and 


active court favourite ealily obtained in thote 


waſics, which were as large as kingdoms, a pro- 
| A a 3 Pert 
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B O o k perty and authority without bounds. A bow and 
; XVIII. a few ſkins, the only homage exacted by the 
—— crown, purchaſed for a man in power the right of 
ſovereignty, or governing as he pleaſed in an un- 
known country: ſuch was the origin of govern- 
ment, in the greater part of the colonies. At pre- 
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ſent, Maryland and Penſylvania are the only pro. 
. vinces under this ſingular form of government; or 
I rather this irregular foundation of ſovereignty. 
g Maryland, indeed, differs from the reſt of the 
i provinces only by receiving its governor from the 
4 family of Baltimore, whoſe nomination is to be 
[ approved by the king. In Penſylvania, the po- 
i : vernor named by the proprietary family, and con. 
i ; firmed by the crown, is not ſupported by 2 coun- 
5 cil which gives a kind of ſuperiority, and he is 
| obliged to agree with the commons, in whom 18 
I naturally veſted all authority. 
|. A third form, ſtiled by the Eads" charter 
1 government, ſeems more calculated to produce 
4 harmony in the conſtitution. At preſent this ſub- 
4 ſiſts only in Connecticut and Rhode Iſland; but 
b: it was formerly extended to all the provinces in 
i New-England. It may be conſidered as à mere 
4 democracy. The inhabitants of themſelves elect, 
1 and depoſe all their officers, and make whatever 
| laws they think proper, without being obliged to 
Have the aſſent of the king, or his having any 
| right to annul them. 
þ Ar length the conqueſt of Canada, joined £0 


the * of Florida, has given riſe to a form 


of 
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of 
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ES? 


nl of * Britain. | Thoſe provinces have xvIII. 
been put or left » under the yoke. of military, and "a 


conſequently abſolute authority. Without any 
right to aſſemble-i in a national body, they receive 
immediately from the court of Tangon every or- 
der of goyergment. my | 

Tals diverſity of governments i is nat 1 work 


of the mother country, We do not find in it the 


traces of a reaſonable, uniform and regular legiſla- 
tion. It is chance, climate, the prejudices of the 


times and of the founders of the colonies that 
| have produced this motley variety of conſtitutions. 


It is not the province of men, who are caſt by 


chance. upon a deſert coaſt, to conſtitute legiſla- 


tion. 


ALL legillation, it in its nature, ſhould aim at the 
happineſs of ſociety. The means by which it is 
to attain this great end, depend entirely on its 
natural qualities. Climate, that is to ſay, the ſky 
and the ſoil, are the firſt rule for the legiſlator. 
His reſources dictate to him his duties. In the 
firſt inſtance, the local poſition ſhould be con- 
ſulted. A number of people thrown on 2 mari- 
time coaſt, will have laws more or lefs relative ro 
MAL the ſea or land may have on the ſubliſtence 
of the inhabitants who are to people that deſert 
coaſt. If the new colony is led by the courſe of 
ſome large river far within land, a legiſlator ought 
to have regard to the quality of the "foil; and the 
A degree 
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B O O K degree of its fertility, as well as to the connections 
XV111. the colony will have either at home or abroad by 
——— the traffic of commodities moſt conducive to its 
proſperity. 
4 Bor the wiſdom of legiſlation will chiefly ap- 
. pear in the diſtribution of property. It is a gene. 
ral rule, which obtains in all countries, that when a 
i | colony is founded, an extent of land be given to 
| every perſon ſufficient for the maintenance of a fa- 
mily; more ſhould be given to thoſe who have 
abilities to make the neceſſary advances towards 
Improvement; and ſome ſhould be reſerved for 
poſterity, or for additional ſettlers, with which the 
colony may in time be avgmented. | 
Tre firſt object of a riſing colony is ſubſiſtence 
and population: the next is the proſperity likely 
to flow from theſe two ſources. To avoid occaſi- 
ons of war, whether offenſive or defenſive; to turn 
induſtry towards thoſe objects which are moſt ad- 
vaniageous z not to form connections around them, 
except ſuch as are unavoidable, and may be pro- 
portioned to the ſtability which the colony ac- 
quires by the numbers of its inhabitants, and the 
nature of its reſources; to introduce above all 
things a partial and local ſpirit in a nation which is 
going to be eſtabliſhed, a ſpirit of union within, 
and of peace without; to refer every inſtitution to 
a diſtant but fixed point; and to make every oc- 
caſional law ſublervient to the ſettled regulation 
which alone is to eſſe an increaſe of numbers, 
and to give ſtability to the ſettlement : theſe cir. 
cumſtances 
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cumſtances make no more than the ſketch of a le- B OO E 


giſlatio. 


Tae moral ſyſtem is to be formed on the na- 


ture of the flimate ; ; a large field for population is 
at firſt to be laid open by facilitating marriage, 
which depends upon the facility of procuring ſub- 
liſtence. Sanctity of manners ſhould be eſtabliſn- 
ed by opinion. In a blibavous iſland, which is to 
be ſtocked with children, no more would be ne- 
ceſlary than to leave the principles of truth to un- 
fold themſelves with the natural progreſs of rea- 
ſon. By proper precautions againſt thoſe idle 
fears, which proceed from ignorance, the errors of 
ſuperſtition ſhould be removed, till that period 
when the warmth of the natural paſſions, fortu- 
nately uniting. with the rational powers, diſſipates 
every phantom. But when people, already ad- 
vanced in life, are to be eſtabliſhed in a new coun- 
try, the ability of legiſlation conſiſts in removing 
every injurious opinion or habit, which may be 
cured or corrected. If we wiſh that theſe ſhould 
not be tranſmitted to poſterity, we ſhould attend 
to the ſecond generation by inſtituting a general 
ana public education of the children. A prince or 
legiſlator fhould never found a colony, without 
previouſly ſending thither ſome proper perſons for 
the education of youth; that is, ſome governors 
rather than teachers: for it 1s of leſs moment to 
teach them what is good, than to guard them from 
evil. Good education is ineffectual, when the 
people are already corrupted. The izeds of mo- 
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300 Kxrality and virtue, ſown in the infant ſtate of a ge- 
XVIII. neration already vitiated, are annihilated in the carly 
—— ſtages of manhood by debauchery, and the conta- 

gion of ſuch vices as have already become habitual 
1a ſociety. The beſt educated young men cannot 
come into the world without making engagements 
and forming connections which will wholly influence 
them during the remainder of their lives. If they 
marry, tiles any profeſſion, or purſuit, they find 
the ſeeds of evil and corruption rooted in every con- 
dition; a conduct entirely oppoſite to their princi- 
ples ; example and diſcourſe which diſconcerts and 
combats their beſt reſolutions. 

Bur in a riſing colony, the influence 5 the 1 
generation may be corrected by the manners of the 
ſuccteding one. The minds of all are prepared 
for virtue by labour. The neceſſities of life re. 
move ail vices proceeding from want of , employ: 
ment. The overflowing of its population have a 
natural tendency towards the mother county, 
where luxury continually invites and ſeduces the 
rich and voluptuous planter. A legiſlator, who in- 
tends to refine the conſtitution and manners of 
a colony, will meet with every aſſiſtance he can 
require. If he is only poſſeſſed of abilities and 
virtue, the lands and the people he has to manage 
will ſuggeſt to his mind a plan of ſociety, that 1 
writer can only mark out in a vague manner, liable 
to all the uncertainty of hypotheſes that are varied 
and complicated by an infinity of circumſtance 
tos difficult to be foreſeen and combined. 
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Bur the chief baſis of a ſociety for cultivation ; © Oo K 


or commerce, is property. It is the ſeed of good XVIII. 
and evil, natural or moral, conſequent on the 


ſocial ſtate. Every nation ſeems to be divided in- 
to two irreconcileable parties. The rich and the 
poor, the men of property, and the hirelings, that 
is to ſay, maſters and ſlaves, form two claſſes of 
citizens, unfortunately in oppoſition to one an- 
other. In vain have ſome modern authors wiſhed 
by ſophiſtry to eſtabliſh a treaty of peace between 
theſe two ſtates. The rich on all. occaſions are 
diſpoſed to obtain a great deal from the poor at 
little expence; and the poor are ever inclined to 
ſer too high a value on their labour : while the rich 
man muſt always give the law in this too unequal 
bargain, Hence ariſes the ſyſtem of counterpoile 
eſtabliſhed in ſo many countries. The people have 


4 not wiſhed to attack property which they conſi- 
* dered as ſacred, but they have made attempts to 
my fetter it, and to check its natural tendency to uni- 
* verſal power. Theſe counterpoiſes have almoſt 
of always been ill applied, as they were but a feeble 
1 remedy againſt the original evil in ſociety. It 18 
a then to the repartition of lands that a legiſlator 
a6 will turn his principal attention. The more wiſely 
. that diſtribution ſhall be managed, the more ſim- 
ble ple, uniform and exact will be thoſe laws of the 
i country which chiefly conduce to the preſervation 
th of property. 

| Tang Engliſh colonies partake, in this reſpect, 
10 of the radical vice inherent in the ancient conſtitu- 
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B O O K tion of the mother country. As its preſent go. 

XVIII, vernment is but a reformation of that feudal ſyſ. 

tem which bad -oppreſſed all Europe, it ſtil} re. 
tains many uſages, which being originally nothing 
more than abuſes of ſervitude, are ſtil} more ſen— 
fibly felt by their contraſt with the Jiberty which the 
people have recovered. It has, therefore, been 
found neceſſary to join the laws which left many 
rights to the nobility to thoſe which modify, lef- 
ſen, abrogate or ſoften the feudal rights. Hence 
ſo many laws af exception for one original law; ſo 
many of interpretation for one fundamental; fo 
many new laws that are at variance with the old, 
Hence it is agreed, there is not in the whole 
world a code fo diffuſe, fo perplexed as that of the 
civil law of Great Britain. The wiſeſt men of that 
enlightened nation have often exclaimed againſt 
this diſorder. They have either not been heard, or 
the changes which have been produced by ther 
remonſtrances, have only ſerved to increaſe the 
confuſion, 

By their dependence and their 1gnorance the co. 
lonies have blindly adopted that deformed and ill. 
digeſted code, the burden of which oppreſſed their 
anceſtors : they have added to that obſcure heap - 
of materials by every new law that the times, 
manners, and place could introduce. From this 
mixture has reſulted a chaos the moſt difficult to 
prt in order; a collection of contradictions that 
require much pains to reconcile. Immediately 
there ſprang up a numerous body of lawyers te 


prey 


| inconvenience was not remedied by the abundance America. 


5 per cent. furniſhes a ſufficient mortgage, and 
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prey upon the lands and inhabitants of thoſe new B; Oo O R 
ſettled climates. The fortune and influence they xvIII. 
have acquired in a ſhort time, have brought inen 
ſubjection to their rapaciouſneſs the valuable claſs 
of citizens employed in agriculture, commerce, in 
all the arts and labours moſt indiſpenſably necef- 
fy for every ſociety; but almoſt ſingularly effen- 
tial to a riſing community. To the ſevere evil of 
chicane, which has fixed itſelf on the branches, in 
order to ſeize on the fruit, has ſucceeded that of . 
finance, which deſtroys the heart and the root of 
the tree. 
In the origin of the colonies, the coin bore the The eoin 
fame value as in the mother country. The ſcar- theEnglith 


city of it ſoon occaſioned a riſe of one third. Tha ” 
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of ſpecie which came from the Spaniſh colonies; 
becauſe it was neceſſary to tranſmit that into Eng- 
land in order to pay for the merchandiſe wanted 
from thence. This was a gulph that abſorbed the 
circulation in the colonies. The confuſion occa- 
ſioned by this continual export furniſhed a pretence 
for the uſe of paper currency. 

THERE arc two forts of it. The firſt has in 
view the encouragement of agriculture, trade and 
induſtry. Every coloniſt who has more ambition 
than wealth, obtains from the province a paper 


8 — 


credit, provided he conſents to pay an intereſt of 
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agrees to repay every year a tenth of the capital 
borrowed. By means of this mark, which is re- 
| | cel ved 
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R O O E ceived without diſpute into the public treaſury, and 
XVIII, which their fellow- citizens cannot refuſe, the buſi. 
—— neſs of private perſons is carried on with greater 
_ diſpatch and eaſe. The government itſelf draws 
conſiderable advantages from this circulation; be. 
cauſe as it receives intereſt and pays none, it can 
without the aid of taxes apply this fund to the im. 
portant object of public utility. 
Bur there is another ſort of paper, the exiſtenc 
of which is ſolely owing to the neceſſities of go. 
vernment. The ſeveral provinces of America had 
formed projects and contracted engagements be. 
yond their abilities. They thought to make good 
the deficiency of their money by credit. Taxes 
were impoſed to liquidate thoſe bills that preſſed 
for pay ment; but before the taxes had produced 
that ſalutary effect, new wants aroſe that required 
freſh loans. The debts therefore accumulated, and 
the taxes were not ſufficient to anſwer them., At 
length, the amount of the government bills exceeded 
all bounds after the late hoſtilities, during which tie 
colonies had raiſed and provided for 25,000 men, 
and contributed to all the expences of ſo long and 
obſtinate a war. The paper thus ſell into the utmoſt 
diſrepute, though it had been introduced by tit 
conſent of the ſeveral general aſſemblies, and each 
province was to be anſwerable for what was f 
its own creation. 
Tur parliament of Great Britain . thi 
confuſion, and attempted to remedy it. They ff 
gulated the quantity of paper currency each colo 
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ny ſnould create for the future, and as fat as their 0 Kr 
information went, proportioned the quantity of xviII. 
it to their riches and reſources. This regulation 
gave univerſal diſguſt, and in the year 1769, it 
was amended. | 

Payer, of the uſual figure of the coin, ſtill 
continues to paſs in all kind of buſineſs. Each 
piece is compoſed of two round leaves, glued to 
each other, and bearing on each fide the ſtamp 
that diſtinguiſhes them. There are ſome of every 
value, In each province beſides a public building for 
the making of them, there are, ptivate houſes from 
whence they are diſtributed : the pieces which are 
much worn or foiled, are carried to theſe houſes, | 
and freſh ones received in exchange. There ne- | 
ver has been an inſtance of the officers employed 1 
in theſe exchanges having been guilty of the leaſt | 
nd. | | 
Bur this honeſty is not ſufficient to inſure the | 
proſperity of the colonies. Though for forty years | 
their conſumption has increaſed four times as muck | 
as their population, (from whence it is apparent | 
that the abilities of each ſubject are four times = 
greater than they were) yet one may forete] that | 
theſe large eſtabliſhments will never riſe to that | 
degree of ſplendour- for which nature defigns ! 
them, unleſs the reſtraints are removed, which b4 
confine both their interior induſtry and their fo- | 
reign trade, | 5 = 
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Book TE firſt coloniſts that peopled North America 
XVIII. applied themſclves ſolely to agriculture. It was 
The Eng. not long before they perceived that their exports 
liſh — did not enable them to buy what they wanted, and 
1 A. they, therefore, found themſelves in a manner 
1 70 compelled to ſet up ſome rude manufactures. The 
_ Intereſts of the mother country ſeemed to be af. 
commerce. fected by this innovation; which was made a mat. 
ter of parliamentary inquiry, and diſcuſſed with all 
the attention it deſerved. There were men bold 
enough to defend the cauſe of the coloniſts. They 
urged, that as the buſineſs of rillage did not em- 
ploy men all the year, it was tyranny to oblige 
them to waſte in idleneſs the time which the land 
did not require: that as the produce of agriculture 
and hunting did not furniſh them to the extent of 
their wants, the preventing them from providing 
againſt them by a new ſpecies of induſtry, was in 
fact reducing them to the greateſt diſtreſs: in 
thort, that the prohibition of manufactures only 
tended to enhance the price of all proviſions in a 
riſing ſtate, to leſſen, or, perhaps, ſtop the ſale of 
them, and to deter ſuch perſons as might intend to 

fettle in it. | 
Tux evidence of theſe principles was not to be 
controverted : they were compiled with after great 
debates. The Americans were permitted to manu— 
facture their own cloths themſelves, but with ſuch 
reſtrictions as betrayed how much avarice regret- 
ted, what an appearance of juſtice could not but 


allow. All communication from one province to 
another 
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another on this account was ſeverely prohibited. ; O © k 


They were forbidden under the heavieſt penalties xvIII. 


to traffic with each other for wool of any fort, ——— 
raw, or manufactured. However, ſome manufac- 
turers of hats ventured to break through theſe re- 
frictions. To put a ſtop to what was termed a 
heinous diſorderly practice, the parliament had re- 
courſe to the mean and cruel expedient of law. A 
workman was not at liberty to ſet up for himſelf 
till after ſeven years apprenticeſhip; a maſter was 
not allowed to have more than two apprentices at a 
time, nor to employ any ſlave in his work- 
ſhop. - 

Iso mines, which feem to put into mens hands 
the inſtruments of their own independence, were 
laid under reſtrictions ſtill more ſevere. It was 
not allowed to carry iron in bars, or rough pieces 
any where but to the mother country. Without 
being provided with crucibles to melt it, or ma- 
chines to bend it, without hammers or anvils to 
jaſhion it, they had till leſs liberty of converting 
it into ſteel, 

IMpoRTATION was ſubjected to till further re- 
ſtraints. All foreign veſſels, unleſs in evident diſ- 
trels or danger of wreck, or freighted with gold or 
blver, were not to come into any of the ports of 
North America, Even Engliſh veſſels are not ad- 
mited there, unleſs they come immediately from 
ſome port of the country. The ſhips of the co- 
lonies going to Europe, are to bring back no mer- 
cnandife but from the mother country, except 

0; V. „ wie 
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B OO RE vine from the Madeiras and the Azores, and ſalt 

XV111, for their fiſheries. 

—— =*L exportations were originally to terminate 
in England: but important reaſons have deter. 
mined the government to relax and abate this ex- 
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treme ſeverity. The coloniſts are at preſent al. 
lowed to carry directly ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, 
orain, meal, rice, vegetables, fruit, falt,. fiſh, 
planks, and timber. All other productions be. 
long excluſively to the mother country. Even 
Ireland that afforded an advantageous vent for 
corn, flax, and pipe ſtaves, has been fhut againſt 
them by an act of parliament of 1766. 

Tn parliament, which repreſents the nation, 
aſſumes the right of directing commerce in its 
whole extent throughout the Britiſh dominions, 
It is by this authority it pretends to regulate the 
connections between the mother country and the 
colonies, to maintain a communication, an advan- 
tageous reciprocal re. action between the ſcattered 
parts of the immenſe empire. There ſhould, in 
fact, be one power to appeal to, in order to de- 
termine finally upon the concerns that may be 
uſcful or preudicial to the general good of the 
whole fociety. The parliament is the only body 


that can aſſume ſuch an important power. But it 
ought to employ it to the advantage of every 
n:ember of ſociety. This is an ioviolable maxim, 
eſpecially > a ſtate where all the powers arc 
formed and directed for the preſervation of na- 
tural liberty. 


Tua 
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Tauar principle of impartiality was unattended 


dependence among the ſeveral members of a free 
government; when the colonies were obliged to 
vent in the mother country all their productions, 
even thoſe which were not for its own cenſump- 
tion: when they were obliged to take from 
the mother country all kinds of merchandiſe, 
even thoſe which came from foreign nations, 
This imperious and uſeleſs reftraint, loading the 
ſales and purchaſes of the Americans with unne- 
ceſſary and ruinous charges, has neceſſarily leſ- 
ſened their induſtry, and conſequently diminiſhed 
their profits; and it has been only for the purpoſe 
of enriching a few merchants, or ſome factors at 
home; that the rights and intereſts of the colonies 
have thus been facrified. All they owed to Eng- 
land for the protection they received from her, 
vas only a preference in the ſale and importation 
of all ſuch of their commodities as ſhe ſhould 
conſume z and a preference in the purchaſe and in 
the exportation of all ſuch merchandiſe as came 
from her hands: fo far all ſubmiſſion wss a return 
of gratitude z beyond it all obligation was violence. 
IT1s thus that tyranny has given birth to con- 
raband trade. Tranſgreſfion is the fill effect 
produced by unreafonable laws. In vain has it 
requently been repeated to the colonies, that 
ſmuggling was contrary to the fundamental in- 
tereſt of their ſetclements, to all reaſon of govern- 
dent, and to the expreſs intentions of law. In 
B b 2 vain 


to, which alone can maintain an equal ſtate of in- 
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B O O K vain has it been continually laid down in public 
XVIII. writings that the ſubject who pays duty is op- 
preſſed by him who does not pay it; and that the 


fraudulent merchant robs the fair trader by diſap- 
pointing him of his lawful profit. In vain have 
precautions been multiplicd for preventing ſuch 
frauds, and freſh penalties inflicted for the pu- 
niſhment of them. The voice of intereſt, reafon 
and equity has prevailed over all the numberlek 
clamours and varicus attempts of finance, Fo- 
reign importations ſmuggled into North America, 
amount to one third of thoie which pay duty, 
A indefinite liberty, or merely reſttained with- 
in proper limits, will ſtop the prohibited engage- 
ments of which ſo much complaint has been made. 
Then the colonies will arrive at a ſtate of affluence, 
Which will enable them to diſcharge a load of debt 
due to the mother country, amounting, perhaps, 
to 150 millions, and to draw yearly from thence 
goods to the amount of 108 millions +, agreeable 
to the calculation of American conſumntion ſtated 
by the parliament of Great Britain, in 1766. But 
inſtcad of this pleaſing proſpect, which one would 
imagine muſt naturally ariſe from the conſtitution 
of the Engliſh government, was there any necel- 
lity by a claim not to be ſupported among a fre: 
people, to introduce into the colonies with the 
hardſhips of taxation, the ſeeds of diſorder and 
diicord, and perhaps to kindle a flame which it is 
not lo eaſy to extinguiſh as to light up. 
ENGLAND 
. * 6,:62,500l. : + 4,725,000 
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ExcLAxp had juſt emerged from a war, which E 00 RE 
may be called univerſal, during which her fleets Xv1lrl. 
had been victorious in all the ſeas, and her con- ID 

32 . F ne mo- 
queſts had enlarged her dominion with an immenſe ther coun- 
: . 5 Bb try has at- 
territory in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Such a 


tempted to 


ſudden increaſe gave her in the eyes of all the © 
| a : taxes in the 
world a ſplendour that muſt inevitably excite envy colonies of 
5 3 North 
and admiration; but within herſelf ſhe was con- America. 
5 r 0 Whether 
tinually obliged to lament her triumphs. Op- the had X 
preſſed with a load of debt to the amount of right to ds 
| 182 


| : thi 
3,60, 00, ooo livres*, that coſt her an intereſt of 
111,577,490 livres a year, ſhe was with difficul- 
ty able to ſupport the current expences of the 


fate, with a revenue of 240,000,000 livres ; 


and that revenue was ſo far from increaſing, that 
it was not even certain 1t would continue. 

Taz land was charged with a higher tax than 
it had ever been in time of peace. New duties 
on houſes and windows reduced the value of that 


kind of property; and an increaſe of ſtock on a 


review of the finances ſunk the value of the whole. 
A terror had been ſtruck even into luxury itſelf 
by taxes laid on plate, cards, dice, wines, and 
brandy. Commerce could not raiſe any further 
expectations, ſince it paid in every port, at every 
iſſue, for the merchandiſe of Aſia, for the pro- 
duce of America, for ſpices, ſilks, for every ar- 
ticle of export or import, whether manufactured 
or unwrought, Heavy duties had fortunately re- 
B b 3 | rained 
145,687,500]. + 4.88 1,5151. 38. 9d. 
+ 10, 500, oool. | 
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B © © K ſtrained the abuſes of ſpirituous liquors ; but that 
XVIII. was partly at the expence of the public revenue. 
Jo compenſate this loſs, one of thoſe expedients 


was adopted which are always cafily found, but 
dangerous to chuſe from the articles of general 
conſumption, and abſolute necefſity. Duties were 
laid on the ordinary drink of the common people, 
on malt, cyder, and beer. Every ſpring was 
rained : every power of the body politic had 
been extended to its utmoſt ſtretch. Material; 
and workmanſhip had ſo prodigiouſly riſen in 
price, that foreigners, Whether rivals, or con- 
quered, which before had not been able to ſupport 
a competition with the Engliſn, were enabled to 
ſupplant them in every market, even in their own 


ports. 1 he commercial advantage of Britain with 


every part of the world could not be valued at 
more than fifty hx millions of livres“, and that 
ſtustion obliged her to draw from the balance 
35, 100, oo livres 4, to pay the arrears of 
1,170,C00,000 livres which foreigners had placed 
in her public funds, 

Taz criſis was a violent one. It was time to 
give the people tome relief. They could not be 
calcd by a diminution of expences, thoſe being in- 
evitable, eitner for the purpole of improving the 
conqueſts purchaſed by ſuch a loſs of blood and 
treaſure; or to refirain the reſentment of the 
Houſe of Bourbon, ſoured by the humiliations of 
the late war, and the ſacrifices of the late peace. 

A5 


2745, ol. + 145356251. t 51,187,500! 
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As other means did not occur that might ſecure 
the preſent as well as future proſperity of the na- 
tion, it was thought proper to call in the colonies 
e the aid of the mother country, by making 

er a part of her burthen. This dtermi- 


controverted. | 
IT is a fundamental principle of all ſocieties and 
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XVIII. 
— — 


of every age, that the different members which 


compoſe a ſtate, ought to contribute towards all 
its expences in proportion to their reſpective abi. 
lities. The ſecurity of the American provinces 
requires that they ſhould furniſh ſuch a ſhare of 
alliſtance, as may enable the mother country to 
protect them upon ali occaſions. It was to de- 
liver chein from the moleſtations they were ex- 
poſcd to, that England had engaged in a war 
which has multiplied her debts: they ought then 
to aid her in bearing or leſſening the weight of 
that increaſe of expence. At prelent, when they 
are freed from all apprehenſion of the attempts of 
a formidable adverſary, which has been tortu- 
nately removed, can they without injuſtice refuſe 


their deliverer, when her neceftities are prefing. 


that money which purchaſed their preſervation ? 
Has not that generous ſtate, for a conſiderable 
time, granted encouragement to the improvement 
of their rich productions? Has it not liberaliy and 
gratuitouſly advanced ſums of money to thole 
countries whoſe lands are yet unculivated ? Do 

1B 0-4 not 
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B O O k not ſuch benefits deferve to meet a return of re- 
XxvIII. lief and even of ſervices ? 
—— Svcn were the motives that perſuaded the Bri- 
tiſh government that they had a right to eſtabliſh 
taxation in the colonies. They availed themſelves 
of the event of the late war to aſſert this claim fo 
dangerous to liberty. For if we attend to it, we 
ſhall find that war, whether ſucceſsful or not, 
ſerves always as a pretext for every uſurpation of 
government; as if the chiefs of warring nations 
rather intended to reduce their ſubjects to more 
confirmed ſubmiſſion, than to make a conqueſt 
over their enemies. The American provinces 
were therefore ordered to furniſh the troops ſent 
by the mother country for their ſecurity with a 
part of the neceſſaries requiſite for an army. The 
apprehenſion of diſturbing that agreement which 
is fo neceſſary among ourſelves, when ſurrounded 
by adverſaries from without, induced them to 
comply with the injunctions of the parliament ; 
but with ſuch prudence as not to ſpeak of an act 
they could neither reject without occaſioning civil 
diſſention, nor recognize without expoſing rights 
too precious to be forfeited. New-York alone 
ventured to diſapprove the orders ſent from Eu- 
rope. Though the tranſgreſſion was flight, it was 
puntthed as a diſobedience by a ſuſpenſion of her 
privileges, 
Ir was moſt probable, that this attack made on 
the liberty of the colony would excite the remon- 


ſtrances of all the reſt. Either chrough want of 
attention 


of 
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attention or foreſight, none of them complained. Boo K 
This filence was interpreted to proceed from fear, XVIII. 
or from voluntary ſubmiſſion, Peace, that ſhould "a 


leſſen taxes every where, gave birth in the year 
1764 to that famous ſtamp- act, which, by laying 
a duty on all marked paper, at the ſame time for- 
bad the uſe of any other in public writings, whe- 
ther judicial, or extra Judicial. 

ALL the Engliſh colonies of the new continent 
revolted againſt this innovation, and their diſcon- 
tent manifeſted itſelf by ſignal acts. They entered 
into an agreement or conſpiracy, the only one that 
was perhaps conſiſtent with moderate and civilized 
people, to forego all manufactures made up in the 
mother country, till the bill they complained of 
was repealed. The women, whole weakneſs was 
molt to be feared, were the firſt to give up what- 
ever Europe had before furniſhed them with, 
either for parade or convenience. Animated by 
their example, the men rejected the commodities 
for which they were indebted to the old world. 
In the northern countries, they paid as much for 
the coarſe ſtuffs, made in the country, as for fine 
cloaths which were brought over the ſeas. They 
engaged not to eat lamb, that their flocks might 
increaſe, and in time be ſufficient for the clothing 
of all the coloniſts. In the ſouthern provinces 
where wool is ſcarce and of an inferior quality, 
their dreſs was to be cotton and flax furniſhed by 
iheir own climate. Agriculture was every where 
| neglected, 
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B O © k neglected, in order that the people might qualify 
XVIII. themſelves for the buſineſs of the manufactures. 
—— Inis kind of indirect and paſſive oppoſition, 
which ought to be imitated by all nations who 
may hereafter be aggrieved by the undue exerciſe 
of authority, produced the deſired effect. The 
Engliſh manufacturers who had ſcarce any other 
vent for their goods than their own colonies, fell 
into that ſtate of deſpondency, which is the na- 
tural conſequence of want of employment: and 
their complaints which could neither be ſtifled nor 
concealed by adminiſtration, made an impreſſion 
which proved favourable to the colonies. The 
ſtamp-act was repealed after a violent ſtruggle 
that laſted two years, and which in an age of fa- 
naticiſm, would, doubtleſs, have occaſioned 3 
civil war. z | 
Bur the triumph of the colonies did not laſt 
long. The parliament had given up the point 
with the greateſt reluctance: and it clearly ap- 
peared they had not laid aſide their pretenſions, 
when in 1767, they threw the duties which the 
ſtamp act would have produced, upon all glaſs, 
Jead, tea, colours, paſteboard, and ſtained paper 
exported from England to America, Even the 
patriots themſelves who ſeemed molt inclined to 
enlarge the authority of the mother country over 
the colonies, could net help condemning a tax, 
which in its conſequences muſt affect the whole 
nation, by diſpoſing numbers to apply themſelves 
to manufactures, who ought to have been ſolely 
devoted 
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devoted to ine improvement of lands. The co- B O O K 
| Joniits have not been the dupes of this, any more xvIII. 
than of the firſt innovation. It has in vain been — 
urged that government had the power to impoſe 
what duties it thought proper upon exported 
goods, 0 long as it did not deprive the colonies 
of che liberty of manufacturing the articles ſub- 
ſect to this new tax, This ſubterfuge has been 
conſidered as an inſult with regard to a people 
who being devoted entirely to agriculture, and 
confined to trade only with the mother country, 
could not procure either by their own labour, or 
by their connections abroad, the neceſſary articles 
that were fold them at ſo high a price. They 
thought when a tax was to be impoſed, it was no- 
thing more than a nominal diſtinction, whether it 
vere levied in Europe, or Americaz and that 
their liberty was equally infringed by a duty laid 
upon commodities they really wanted, as by a tax 
upon ſtampt paper, which they had been made to 
conſider as a neceffary article. Theſe intelligent 
people ſaw that government was 1nclined to de- 
ceive them, and thought it an indignity to ſuffer 
theniſclves to be the dupes cither of force, or of 
fraud. It appeared to them the ſureſt mark of 
weakneſs and degeneracy in the ſubjects of any 
nation, to overlook all the artful and violent mea» 
lires adopted by government to corrupt and en- 
ave them. 
Trz diflike they have ſhewn to theſe new im- 
poi.s, was not founded on the idea of their being 
exorbitant, 
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B O O K exorbitant, as they did not amount to more than 

XVIII. one livre, 8 ſols“ for each perſon : which could 

give no alarm to a very populous community, 
whole public expence never exceeded the annual 
tum of 3,600,000 livres . 

IT was not from any apprehenſion that their 
fortunes would be affected by it: ſince the ſecu- 
rity they derived from the provinces ceded by 
France in the laſt war; the increaſe of their trade 
with the ſavages; the enlargement of their whale 
and cod fiſheries, together with thoſe of the ſhark 
and the ſeal ; the right of cutting wood in the bay 
of Campeachy; the acquiiition of ſeveral ſugar 
iſlands; the opportunities of carrying on a contra- 
band trade with the neighbouring Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments : all theſe advantageous circumſtances were 

abundantly ſufficient to furniſh the ſmall propor- 
tion of revenue which government ſeemed fo 
anxious to raiſe. 

IT was not owing to their concern leſt the colo- 
nies ſhould be drained of the ſmall quantity of 
ſpecie which continued in circulation, The pay 

of eiglit thouſand four hundred regular troops, 
maintained by the mother country in North Ame- 
rica, mult bring much more coin into the country 
than the tax could carry out of it. 

NEITHER was it an indifference towards the 
mother country, The colonies, far from being 
uugrateful, have demonſtrated fo zealous an at- 
kachment to her intereſts during the laſt war, that 
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parliament had the equity to order conſiderable B o O K 
ſums to be remitted to them by way of reſtitution, XVIII. 
or indemnification. —— 

Nor, laſtly, was it from ignorance of the obli- 
cations that ſubjects owe to government, Had 
not even the colonies acknowledged themſelves 
bound to contribute towards the payment of the 
national debt, though they had, perhaps, been 
the occaſion of contracting the greateſt part of it; 
they knew very well that they were liable to con- 
tribute towards the expences of the navy, the 
maintenance of the African and American ſettle- 
ments; and to all the common expences rela- 
tive to their own preſervation and proſperity, as 
well as to that of the mother country. 

Ir the Americans refule to lend their aſſiſtance 
to Europe, it is becauſe what would have been 
granted if aſked, was exacted from them; and be- 
cauſe what was required of them as a matter of 
obedience, ought to have been raiſed by voluntary 
contribution. Their refuſal was not the effect of 
caprice, but of jeaiouſy of their rights, which 
have been aſcertained in {ome judicious writings, 
and more particularly in ſome eloquent letters, 
from which we ſhall borrow the principal facts we 
are going to ſtate on a ſubject which muſt be in- 
tereſting to every nation on the globe. 

DurinG almoſt two centuries that have paſſed 
ince the Engliſh eſtabliſhed themſelves in North 
America, their country has been harraſſed by ex- 
penſive and bn, wars; thrown into confuſion by 

enter- 
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B O O k enterpriſing and turbulent parliaments ; and go. 

XVIII. verned by a bold and corrupt miniſtry, ever ready 

◻◻ to raiſe the power of the crown upon the ruin of 

all the privileges and rights of the people. But 

not withſtanding the influence of ambition, avarice, 

faction, and tyranny, the liberty of the colonies to 

raiſe their own taxes for the ſupport of the public 
revenue hath on all hands been acknowledged and 
regarded, 5 

Tris privilege ſo natural and conſonant to the 
fundamental principles of all rational fociety, was 
confirmed by a folemn compact. The colonies 
might appeal to their original charters, Which au- 
thoriſe them to tax themſelves freely and volunta- 

rily. Theſe acts were, in truth, nothing more 
than agreements wade with the crown ; but even 
ſuppoſing the prince had exceeded his authority by 
making conceſſions which certainly did not turn to 
his advantage, long poſſeſſion racitly owned and 
acknowledged by the ſilence of parliament, muſt 
conſtitute a legal preſcription. 

Tre American provinces have ſtill more au— 
thentic claims to urge in their favour, They al- 
ſert, that a ſubject of England, in whatever he- 
miſphere he reſides, is not obliged to contribute 
to the expences of the ſtate without his own con- 
ſent, given either by himſelf, or his repreſenta— 
tives. It is in defence of this ſacred right, that 
the nation have ſo often ſpilt her blood, dethroned 
her kings, and either excited or oppoſed number- 

-i lefs commotions. Will ſhe chuſe to diſpute with 
701 | | two 
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two millions of her children, an advantage which B O O K 
has coſt her fo dear, and is, perhaps, the ſole foun- xvIII. 
dation of her own independence? 8 
1r is urged againſt the colonies, that the Ro- 
man catholics reſiding in England are excluded 
from the right of voting, and that their eſtates 
are ſubjected to a double tax. The colonifts aſk 
in reply, why the papiſts refuſe to take the oath of 
allegiance required by the ſtate? This conduct 
makes them ſuſpected by government, and the 
jealouſy it excites, authoriſes that government to 
treat them with rigour. Why not abjure a reli. 
gion ſo contrary to "th free conſtitution of their 
country, ſo favourable to the inhuman claims of 
deſpotiſm, and to the attempts of the crown againſt 
the rights of the people? Why that blind pre- 
poſieſſion in favour of a church which is an enemy 
to all others? They deſerve the penalties which 
the ſtate that tolerates them impoſes upon ſubjects 
of intolerant principles, But the inhabitants of 


— 7 


the new world would be puniſhed without having 


offended, if they were not able to become ſubjedt 
without ceaſing to be Americans. 

Tuksk faithful colonics have likewiſe been told 
with ſome confidence, that there are multitudes 
of ſubjects in England who are not reprefented ; 
becauſe they have not the property required to in- 
title them to vote at an election for members of 
parliament. What ground have they to expect 
any greater privileges than thoſe enjoyed by the 
ſubjects of the mother country? The colonies, in 

anlwer 
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B O O K anſwer to this, deny that they wiſh for ſuperior in- 
XVIII. dulgences; they only want to ſhare them in com- 
mon with their brethren. In Great Britain a perſon 
who enjoys a freehold of forty ſhillings a year, is 
conſulted in the framing of a tax-bill, and ſhall 
not the man who poſſeſſes an immenſe tract of land 
in America have the fame privilege ? No. That 
which is an exception to a law, a deviation from 
the general rule of the mother country ought nat 
to become a fundamental point of conſtitution for 
the colonies. Let the Engliſh who wiſh to deprive 
the provinces in America of the right of taxing 
themſelves, ſuppoſe for a moment, that the houſe 
of commons, inſtead of being choſen by them, is 

an hereditary and eſtabliſhed tribunal, or even ar- 
bitrarily appointed by the crown; if this body 
could levy taxes upon the whole nation without 
conſulting the public opinion, and the general in. 
clinations of the people, would not the Engliſh 
look upon themſclves to be as much flaves as any 
other nation? However, even in this caſe, five 
hundred men, ſurrounded by ſeven millions of their 
fellow ſubjects, might be kept within the bounds 
of moderation, if not by a principle of equity, at 
leaſt, by a well-grounded apprchenſion of the 
public reſentment, which purſues the oppreſlors 
of their country even beyond the grave. But the 
caſe of Americans taxed by the great council of 
the mother country would be irremediable. At 
too great Ciſtance to be heard, they would be 
oppreiled with taxes without regard to their com 
plaints 
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plaints. Even the tyranny exerciſed towards them ; © O K 
would be varniſhed over with the glorious appel- XVIIT. 
lation of patriotiſm. Under pretence of relieving Ya 
the mother country, the colonies would be over- 
burthened with impunity. 

W1TH this alarming proſpect before them they Whether 
will never ſubmit to give up the right of taxing . 
themſelves. So long as they debate f on | wpony 
ſubject of public revenue, their intereſts will be 
attended to; or if their rights ſhould ſometimes 
be violated, they will ſoon obtain a redreſs of their 
orievances. But their remonſtrances will no longer 
have any weight with government, when they are 
not ſupported by the right of granting or refuſing 
ſopplies towards the exigencies of the ſtate, The 
ſame power which will have uſurped the right of 


„ 


5 levying taxes will eaſily uſurp the diſtribution 
i of chem. As it dictates what proportion they 
0 Mall raiſe, it will likewiſe dictate how it ſhall be 
8 expended; and the ſums apparently deſigned for 
_ their ſervice, will be employed to enflave them. 
5 Such has been the progreſſion of empires in all 
nds ages. No ſociety ever preſerved its liberty, after 


it had loſt the privilege of voting in the confirma- 
tion, or eſtabliſhment of laws, relative to the re- 


ors venue, A nation muſt for ever be enſlaved, in 

which no aſſembly or body of men remains, who 

F of have the power to defend its rights againſt the 

At encroachments of the ſtate by which it is govern- 
1 be 8 | 
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Book TE provinces in Britiſh America have every 
XVIII. reaſon imaginable to aread the loſs of their inde- 
c pendence, Even their confidence may betray 


them, and make them fall a ſacrifice to the de. 
ſigns of the mother country. They are inhabited 
by an infinite number of honeſt and upright peo- 
ple, who have no ſuſpicton that thoſe who hold the 
reins of empire can be hurried away by unjuſt and 
tyrannical paſſions. They take it for granted that 
their mother country cheriſhes thoſe ſentiments of 
maternal tenderneſs which are ſo conſonant to her 
true intereſts, and to the love and veneration which 
they entertain for her. To the unſuſpecting cre- 


dulity of theſe honeſt ſubjects, who cheriſh {6 


agrecable a deluſion, may be added the acqui- 
eſcence of thoſe who think it unneceſſary to trou- 


ble themſelves or be diſturbed on account of in- 


conſiderable taxes. Theſe indolent men are not 
ſenſible that the plan was, at ſirſt, to lull their vi- 
gilance by impoſing a moderate duty; that Eng- 
land only wanted to eſtabliſh an example of ſub- 
miſſion, upon which it might ground future pre- 
tenſions; that if the parliament has been able to 
raiſe one guinea, it can raiſe ten thouſand; and 
that there will be no more reaſon to limit this right, 
than there would be juſtice in acknowledging it at 
preſent. But the greateſt injury to liberty ariſes 
from a ſet of ambitious men, who purſuing an in- 
tereſt diſtinct from that of the public and of pol- 
terity, are wholly bent on increaſing their credit, 
their rank, and their eſtates, The Britiſh mini- 


ſtry, 
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ſtry, from whom they have procured employ- B o o K 
ments, or expect to receive them, finds them al- xvIII. 
ways ready to favour their odious projects, by —— 
contagion of their luxury and their vices; by their 
artful inſinuations, and the flexibility of their con- 
duct. | 7 

Ler all true patriots then firmly oppoſe the 
ſnares of prejudice, indolence, and ſeduction z nor 
let them deſpair of being victorious in a conteſt 
in which their virtue has engaged them. Attempts 
will, perhaps, be made to ſhake their fidelity, by 
the plauſible propoſal of allowing the repreſenta- 
tives of America a feat in parliament, in order to 
regulate, in conjunction with thoſe of the mother 
country, the taxes to be raiſed by the nation in 
general, Such, indeed, 1s the extent, populoul- 
nels, wealth, and importance of the colonies, that 
the legiſlature cannot govern them with wiſdom 
and ſafety without availing itſelf of the advice and 
information of their repreſentatives. But care 
ſhould be taken not to authoriſe theſe deputies to 9 
decide in matters concerning the fortune and the 1 
contributions of their conſtituents. The expoſ- | 
tulations of a few men would be caſily overborne | 
by the numerous repreſentatives of the mother 
country; and the provinces, whoſe inſtruments 
they would be, would, in this confuſed jumble af 
intereſts and opinions, be laden with too heavy and 
too unequal a part of the common burthen. Let 
then the right of appointing, proportioning and 
railing the taxes continue to be excluſively veſted 
Ce 2 | in 
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B O O k in the provincial aſſemblies ; who ought to be the 
XVIII, more jealous of it at the preſent juncture, as the 
power of depriving them of it ſeems to have 


gained ſtrength by the conqueſts made in the laſt 
war. | 
From its late acquiſitions, the mother country 


has derived the advantage of extending her fiſhe- 


ries, and ſtrengthening wr alliance with the ſa⸗ 
vages. But as if this ſucceſs was of little impor. 
tance in her eſtimation, ſhe perſiſts in declaring, 
that this increaſe of territory has anſwered no end, 
and produced no effect but to ſecure the tranquil- 
lity of the colonies. The colonies, on the con- 
trary, maintain, that their lands, on which their 
whole welfare depended, have decreaſed conſide— 
rably in their value by this immenſe extent of 
territory ; that their population being diminiſhed, 
or, at leaſt, not increaſed, their country is the 
more expoſed to invaſions; and that the moſt 
northern provinces are rivalled by Canada, and 
the moſt ſouthern by Florida. The coloniſts, who 
judge of future events by the hiſtory of the paſt, 
even go ſo far as to ſay, that the military govern- 
ment eſtabliſhed in the conquered provinces z the 
numerous troops maintained, and the forts erected 
there, may one day contribute to enſlave coun” 
tries, which have hitherto flourifhed 17 Loon the 
principles of liberty. 
GREAT BRITAIN poſſeſſes all the authority over 
her colonies that ſhe ought to wiſh for. She has 4 


right to diſannul 1 laws key ſhall make. The 
executive 
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executive power is entirely lodged in the hands of goo k 
| her delegates ; and in all determinations of a civil XVI11. 
nature, an appeal lies to her tribunal. She regu. W 


lates at diſcretion all commercial connections, which 
are allowed to be formed and purſued by the co- 
loniſts. To ſtrain an authority ſo wiſely temper- 
ed, would be to plunge a riſing continent afreſh 
into that ſtate of confuſion from which it had with 
difficulty emerged in the courſe of two centuries 
of inceſſant labour; and to reduce the men, who 
had laboured to clear the ground, to the neceſſity 
of taking up arms in the defence of thoſe ſacred 
rights to which they are equally intitled by na- 


ture, and the laws of ſociety. Shall the Engliſh, 


who are ſo paſſionately fond of Jiberty, that they 
have ſometimes protected it in regions widely re- 
mote in climate and intereſt, forget thoſe ſenti- 
ments, which their glory, their virtue, their natu- 
ral feelings, and their ſecurity conſpire to render a 
perperual obligation? Shall they ſo far betray the 
rights they hold ſo dear, as to wiſh to enſlave their 
brethren and-their children ? If, however, it ſhould 


happen that the ſpirit of faction ſhould devile fo 


fatal a deſign, and ſhould, in an hour of madneſs 
and intoxicaticn, get it patronized by the mother 


country; what ſteps ought the colonies to take to 


lave themſelves from a ſtate of the molt odious 


dependence? How far 


the colo- 
BEFORE they engage in this political revolution, nies ought 


they will recall to memory all the advantages they — . 


owe to their country. England has always been fition to 


C Cc 3 chown” 
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B OO K their barrier againſt the powerful nations of Eu- 
XVIII. rope: and ſerved as a guide and moderator to watch 
over ther preſervation, and to heal thoſe civil dif. 
ſentions, which jealouſy and rivalſhip too frequent- 
ly excite between neighbouring plantations in their 
riſing ſtate. It is to the influence of its excellent 
conſtitution that they owe the peace and proſperity 
they enjoy. While the colonies live under fg 
ſalutary and mild an adminiftration, they will con- 
tinue to make a rapid progreſs in the vaſt field of 
improvement that opens itſelf to their view, and 
which their induſtry will extend to the remateſt 

deſerts. 5 

Ler the love of their country, however, be ac. 
companied with a certain jealouſy of their liber. 
ties; and let their rights be conſtantly examined 
into, cleared up and diſcuſſed. Let them ever 
conſider thoſe as the beſt citizens, who are con- 
ſtantly calling their attention to theſe points. This 
ſpirit of jealouſy is proper in all free ſtates; but 
it is particularly neceſſary in complicated govern- 
ments, where liberty is blended with a certain de- 
gree of dependence, ſuch as is required in a con- 
nection between countries ſeparated by an immenſe 
ocean. This vigilance will be the ſureſt guardian 
of the union which ought ſtrongly to cement the 
mother country and her colonies. 

Ir the miniſtry which is always compoſed of am- 
bitious men, even in a free ſtate, ſhould attempt 
to increaſe the power of the crown, or the opu— 
Jence of the mother country at the expence of the 
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colonies, the colonies ought to reſiſt ſuch an uſurp- B oo E 
ing power with unremitted ſpirit, When any xvIII. 
meaſure of government meets with a warm oppo. ——— 
ſition, it ſeldom fails to be rectified; while griev- 
ances, which are ſuffered for want of courage to 
redreſs them, are conſtantly ſucceeded by freſh 
inſtances of oppreſſion: Nations, in general, are 
more apt to feel, than to reflect; and have no 
other ideas of the legality of a power than the ey 
exerciſe of that power. Accuſtomed to obcy 
without examination, they, in general, become 
familiarized to the hardſhips of government; and 
being ignorant of the origin and deſign of ſocicty, 
do not conceive the idea of ſetting bounds to au- 
thority. In thoſe ſtates eſpecially, where the prin- 
ciples of legiſlation are confounded with thoſe of 
religion, as one extravagant opinion opens a door 
for the reception of a thouſand among thoſe who 
have been once deceived ; ſo the firſt encroach- 
ments of government pave the way for all the reſt. 
He who believes the moſt, believes the leaſt ; and 
he who can perform the moſt, performs the leatt : 
and from this double abuſe of credulity and au- 
thority, ariſe all the abſurdities and evils in religion 
and politics which have been introduced into the 
world, in order to oppreſs the human ſpecies. The 
ſpirit of toleration and of liberty which has hi- 
therto prevailed in the Engliſh colonies, has hap- 
pily preſerved them from falling into this extreme 
of tolly and miſery. They have too high a ſenſe 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK of the dignity of human nature not to reſiſt op- 
XV111, preſſion, though at the hazard of their lives. 
——— A PEOPLE ſo intelligent do not want to be told 


that deſperate reſolutions and violent meaſures can- 
not be juſtifiable, till they have in vain tried every 
poſſible method of reconciliation. But at the ſame 


time, they know that if they are reduced to the 


neceſſity of chuſing ſlavery or war, and taking vp 
arms in defence of their liberty, they ought not to 
tarniſh ſo glorious a cauſe with all the horrors and 


cruelties attendant on ſedition : and though re- 


ſolved not to ſheathe the ſword till they have re- 
covered their rights, they ſhould make no other 
uſe of their victory than to procure the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of their orignal ſtate of legal indepen- 
dence. 

Lr us, however, take care not to confound 
the reGſtance which the Engliſh colonies ought to 
make to their mother country, with the fury of a 
people excited to revolt againſt their ſovereign by 


a long ſeries of exceſſive oppreſſion. When the 


ſlaves of an arbitrary monarch have once broken 
their chain, and ſubmitted their fate to the deci- 
ſion of the {word, they are obliged to maſſacre the 
tyrant, to exterminate his whole race, and to 
change the form of that government, under which 
they have ſuffered for many ages. It they venture 
not thus far, they will ſooner or later be puniſhed 
for having wanted courace to complete the whole 
of their deſign, The yoke will be impoſed upon 
them with greater ſeverity than ever; and the at- 


| fected 
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fected lenity of their tyrants will only prove a new 
Mare, in which they will be caught and entangled 
without hope of deliverance. It is the misfortune 
of factions in an abſolute government, that nei- 
ther prince nor people ſet any bounds to their te- 


ſentment ; becauſe they know none in the exer- 


ciſe of their power. But a conſtitution qualified 
like that of the Engliſh colonies, carries in its 
principles and * limitation of its power, a re- 
medy and preſervative againſt the evils of anarchy. 
When the mother country has removed their com- 
plaints by reinſtating them in their former ſituatj- 
on, they ought to proceed no further: becauſe 
ſuch a ſituation is the happieſt that a wile people 
have a right to aſpire to. 

Tur colonies could not adopt a plan of abſo- 
Jute independence, without breaking through the 
tes of religion, oaths, laws, g relation, 


intereſt, trade and habit which unite . toge- 
under the mild authority of the mother 
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BOOK 
XVIII, 
— cnnnnd 


Whether 
it would be 
of uſe to 
the colo- 
nies to 
break thra? 
the ties 
which 


unite them 


country. Is it to be imagined that ſuch a rupture to the 


would not affect the principles, the conſtitution, 
and even the exiſtence of the colonies? Though 
they ſhould not proceed to the violence of civil 
wars, would they eaſily agree upon a new form 
of government? If e..ch ſettlement compoſed a 
diſtinck ſtate, what diviſions would enſue! We 
may judge of the animoſities that would ariſe 
from their ſeparation by the fate of all communi- 
ties which nature has made to border on each 
ether. But could it be ſuppoſed that ſo many 


ſet- 


mother 
country. 
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B O O K ſettlements, where a diverſity of laws, different 
xvIII. degrees of opulence, and variety of poſſeſſions 
——— would ſow the latent feeds of an oppoſition of in- 
tereſts, were deſirous of forming a confederacy; 
how would they adjuſt the rank N each would 
alpire to hold, and the influence it ought to have 
in proportion to the riſque it incurred, and the 
forces it ſupplied? Would not the ſame ſpiri 
of jealouſy and a thouſand other paſſions, which 
in a ſhort time divided the wiſe ſtates of Greece, 
raiſe diſcord between a multitude of colonies aſh- 
ciated rather by the tranſient and brittle ties of 
paſſion and reſentment, than by the ſober princi- 
ples of a natural and laſting combination? All 
thele conſiderations ſeem to demonſtrate, that an 
eternal ſeparation from the mother country would 
prove a very great misfortune to the Engliſh co- 
lonies. 
Whether WIE will go one ſtep further, and In that 
ge were it in the power of the European nations who 


proper for 


the Euro- have poſſeſſions in the new world to effect this 
pean natl- 


ons to en- oreat revolution, it is not their intereſt to wiſh it 
deavour to 95 

render the This will, perhaps, be thought a paradox b) 
Engliſh thoſe powers, who ſee their colonies perpetually 


colonies 
independ- threatened with an invaſion from their neigh 


=_ bours. They, doubtleſs, imagine that if the 
conn?” power of the Engliſh in America were leſſened, 
they ſhould peaceably enjoy their acquiſitions which 
frequently excite their envy, and invite them t0 
hoſtilities. It cannot be denied that their iniluence n 
in thele diſtant regions ariſes from the extent e 
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populouſneſs of their northern provinces: which B OO K 
enable them always to attack with advantage the xXvIII. 
iſlands and continental poſſeſſions of other nations, "V—? 
to conquer their territories -or ruin their trade, 
But, after all, this crown has intereſts in other 
parts of the globe which may counter - act their 
| progreſs in America, reſtrain or retard their enter- 
priſes, and fruſtrate their conqueſts by the reſti- 
tutions they will be obliged to make. 
Wren the ties ſubſiſting between old and new 
Britain are once broken, the northern colonies 
vill have more power when ſingle, than when 
united with the mother country. This great con- 
tinent, freed from all connections with Europe, 
will have the full command of all its motions. 
It will then become an important, as well as an 
ealy undertaking to them, to invade thoſe terri- 
© tories, whoſe riches will make amends for the ſcan- 


hat WW tinefs of their productions. By the independent 
jho nature of its ſituation it will be enabled to get 
ts every thing in readineſs for an invaſion, before any 
b 1. BY account arrives in Europe. This nation will car- 
* ry on their military operations with the ſpirit pe- 
* culiar to new ſocieties, They may make choice 
* of their enemies, and conquer where and when 


they pleaſe. Their attacks will always be made 
upon ſuch coaſts as are liable to be taken by ſur- 
priſe, and upon thoſe ſeas that are leaſt guarded 
by foreign powers: who will find the countries 
they wiſhed to defend conquered before any ſuc- 
cours can arrive. It will be impoſſible to recover 
2 | them 


n 3 . 
1 
Henn 
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B; O © k them by treaty, without making great conceſſions; 
XVI11. or, when recovered for a time, to prevent their 
falling again under the ſame yoke. The colonies 


belonging to our abſolute monarchies, will, per. 
haps, be inclined to meet a maſter with open 
arms, who cannot propoſe harder terms than their 
own government impoſes ; or after the example 
of the Engliſh colonies, will break the chain that 
rivets them ſo ignominiouſly to Europe. 
LET no motive by any means prevail opp the 
nations who are rivals to England, either by in- 
ſinuations, or by clandeſtine helps, to haſte a te- 


volution, which would only deliver them from a 


neighbouring enemy, by giving them a much 
more formidable one at a diſtance, Why acce- 
Icrate an event which muſt one day naturally take 
place from the unavoidable concurrence of ſo 
many others? For it would be contrary to the nx 
ture of things, if the province, ſubject to the 


ruling nation, ſhould continue unders its domin|- 


on, When equal to it in riches, and the number of 
its inhabitants. Or, indeed, who can tell whether 
this diſunion may not happen ſooner ? Is it not 
likely that the diſtruſt and hatred which has of late 


taken place of that regard and attachment which 


the provinces formerly felt for the parent county 
may conduce to haſten ſuch a ſeparation ? Thus 
every thing conſpires to produce this great dif 
ruption, the zra of which it is impoſſible to know. 
Every thing tends to this point : the progrels of 


good 
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good in the new hemiſphere; and the progreſs of y O 0 k 
evil in the old. XVIII. 

Al as! the ſudden and rapid decline in our man- 2000286, panel 
ners and our powers, the crimes of princes, and 
the ſufferings of the people, will make this fatal 
cataſtrophe, which is to divide one part of the 
globe from the other, univerſal. The foundations 
of our tottering empires are ſapped ; materials are 
hourly collecting and preparing for their deſtructi- 
on, compoſed of the ruins of our laws, the fer- 
ment of contending opinions, and the ſubverſion 
of our rights, which were the foundation of our 
courage; the luxury of our courts, and the mi- 
ſeries of the country; the laſting animoſity be- 
tween indolent men who engrots all the wealth, and 


0 . 5 * 
vigorous and even virtuous men, who have nothing 


to loſe but their lives. In proportion as our people 
are weakened and reſign themicives to each other's 
dominion, population and agriculture will flouriſh 
in America: the arts, cranſplanced by our means; 
will make a rapid progreſs : and that country riſing 
out of nothing, will be fired with the ambition 
of appearing with glory in its turn on the face of 
the globe, and in the hiſtory of the world. O 
poſterity! ye, peradventure, will be more happy 
than your unfortunate and contemptible anceſtors. 
May this laſt wiſh be accompliſhed, and conſole 
the preſent expiring race with the hopes that a bet- 
ter will ſucceed to it i But leaving the conſideration 
of f future times, let us take a view of the reſult of 
three memorable ages, Having ſeen in the begin- 


? 


ning 
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B O O K ning of this work the ſtate of miſery and ignorance 
XVIII. in which Europe was plunged in the infancy of 
—— America; let us examine to what ſtate the conqueſt 
of the new world has led and advanced thoſe who 
have made it. This was the deſign of a book un- 
dertaken with the hopes of being uſeful : if the 
end is anſwered, the author will have diſcharged 

his duty to the age he lives in, and to ſociety, 
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B O OR XIX. 


Ix the firſt part of this work we endeavoured to g; O O x 
deſcribe the ſtate of commerce in Europe before xix. 
the diſcovery of the Faſt and Weſt-Indies. We 
then proceeded to trace the ſlow, difficult and ty- 
rannical progreſs of the ſettlements formed in thoſe 
diſtant regions. Our deſign will be concluded, if 
we can now determine the influence which the in- 
tercourſe eſtabliſhed with the new world has had 
over the morals, government, arts and opinions of 
the old, Let us begin with religion. 

RELIGION in man is the effect of a ſenſe of his Religion. 

misfortunes, and of the fear of inviſible powers. 

Mose legiſlators have availed themſelves of 
theſe motives to govern the pcople, and {till more 
to enſlave them. Some of them have aſſerted that 
they held the right of commanding from heaven 
itſelf, and it is thus that theocracy has been eſta- 
bliſhed. | 

IF the religion of the Jews has had a more ſub- 
line origin, it has not been always exempt from 


thoſe inconveaiencies which neceſſarily atiſe from 
the 
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B OO KE the ambition of prieſts in a theocratic form of 
XIX, government. 

— CurrTiavry ſucceeded the Jewiſh inſtitu- 
tion. The ſubjection that Rome, miſtreſs of the 
world, was under to the moſt ſavage tyrants; the 
dreadful miſeries, which the luxury of a court and 
the maintenance of armies had occaſioned through. 

out this valt empire under the reign of the Neros; 

the ſucceſſive irruptions of the barbarians, who 
diſmembered this great body; the loſs of pto- 
vinces either by revolt or 1nvaſion : all theſe na. 

tural evils had already prepared the minds of men 

for a new religion, and the changes in politic 
muſt neceſſarily have induced an innovation in the 

form of worſhip. In paganiſm, which had ex- 

iſted for ſo many ages, there remained only the 

fables to which it owed its origin, the folly or the 

ices of its gods, the avarice of its prieſts, and 

the infamy and licentious conduct of the kings 

who ſupported them. Then the people deſpairing 

to obtain relief from their tyrants upon earth, had 

recourſe to heaven for protection. 

Cuxisrlaxfry appeared, and afforded them 

comfort at the fame time that it taught them to 

ſuffer with patience. While the tyranny and 
licentiouſneſs of princes, tended to the deſtruction 

of paganiſm as well as to that of the empire; tht 
ſubjects, who had been oppreſſed and ſpoiled, and 

who had embraced the new doctrines, were com- 
pleting its ruin by the examples they gave of thoſe 


virtues, which always accompany the zeal of neu- 
made 
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preachers a conſiderable influence over the un- 
happy perſons who took refuge in it. Thus the 
power of the clergy commenced, as it were, with 
the goſpel. 

From the remains of pagan ſuperſtitions and 
philoſophic ſects a code of rights and tenets was 


formed, which the ſimplicity of the primitive 


chriſtians ſanctified with real and affecting piety , 
but which at the ſame time left the ſeeds of de- 
bates and controverſies, from whence aroſe a va- 
riety of paſſions diſguiſed under and dignified with 
the name of zeal. Theſe diſſentions produced 
ſchools, doors, a tribunal, and a hierarchy, 
Chriſtianity had begun to be preached by a ſer of 
fiſhermen, deſtitute of every knowledge but that 


of the goſpel; it was entirely eftabliſhed by 


bilhops who formed the church. After this it 
gained ground by degrees, till at length it at- 
tracted the notice of the emperors. Some of theſe 
tolerated chriſtianity either from motives of con- 
tewpt or humanity; others perſecuted it. Per- 
ſecution haſtened its progreſs, for which toleration 
had paved the way. Connivance and proſcrip- 
tion, clemency and rigour were all equally ad- 
vantgeous to it. The ſenſe of freedom to natural 
to the human mind, induced many perſons to 
embrace it in its infancy, as it has made others 
reject it ſince it has been eſtabliſhed, This ſpirit 
of independence rather adapted to truth than to 

Yor. V. D d novelty» 


made proſelytes. But a religion that aroſe in the B O ö0U K 
midſt of public calamity, muſt neceſſarily give its XIX- 
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BOOK novelty, would neceſſarily have induced a multi- 
XIx, tude of perſons of all ranks to become converts to 
—— chriſtianity, if even the characters it bore had not 
been calculated to inſpire veneration and reſpe&, 
ConsTANTINE, inſtead of uniting the prieſthood 
to the crown, when he was converted to chriſ. 
tianity, as they had been uoited in the perſons of 
the pagan emperors, granted te the clergy ſuch x 
ſhare of wealth and authority, and afforded them 
ſo many means of future aggrandizement, that 
theſe blind conceſſions produced an eccleafiaſtical 
deſpotiſm, which in proceſs of time became into- 
lerable. 

Trts deſpotiſm was carried to its greateſt ex. 
ceſs, when a part of Europe ſhook off the yoke. 
A monk fet almoſt all Germany free from it; a 
prieſt one half of France; and a king one half cf 
England for the ſake of a woman. In other ſtates, 
many men who choſe to follow their own ideas 
gave up the tenets of chriſtianity, and the mol 
virtuous among them, preſerved only a kind of 
attachment to the purity of its morals, thoug| 
they conformed externally to what was enjoined 
them by the laws of the ſociety in which they 

lived. 1 
Frerpom of thought will never become gener 
and popular, unleſs the magiſtrate, who is natt-: 
rally the inſpector of every thing that is of ſuch 
public notoriety as to influence the police, ſhould 
recover the rights that originally belonged to him. 


DoErines either of theory or practice are for this 
| reaion 


£4100 
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happineſs of the community, and to the permit- 
ting of every thing that does not diſturb the peace 
and union of mankind. | 

All flates ought to have nearly the ſame moral 
ſyſtem of religious duties, and leave the reſt, not 
to be diſputed between men, becauſe that ought 
to be prevented whenever public tranquillity is di- 
ſturbed by it, but to the impulſe of every man's 
conſcience, thus allowing divines as well as philo- 
ſophers an entire freedom of thinking. This un- 
limitted toleration, with regard to all teners and 
opinions that ſhould not affect the moral code of 
nations, would be the only method of preventing 
or ſapping the foundations of that power, whether 
ſpiritual or temporal, which the clergy aſſume; 
and which, in proceſs of ume, has made them be- 
come formidable to the ſtate; this is the only way 
to extinguiſh inſenſibly the enthuſiaſm of the 
clergy, and the fanaticiſm of the people. 

IT is partly to the diſcovery of the new world 
that we ſhall owe that religious toleration which 
ought to be, and certainly will be introduced in 
the old. Perſecution would only haſten the down- 


fall of the religions that are now eſtabliſhed. In- 


duſtry and the means of information have now 
prevailed among the nations, and gained an in- 


fivence that muſt reſtore a certain equilibrium in _ 


the moral and civil order of ſociety : the human 


Dd z ©” mind 


reaſon ſubje& to the controul of government; B O OK 
whoſe power, as well as duty, is however con- XIX. 
fined to the reſtraining of what is injurious to the 
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B GO E mind is undeceived with regard to its former ſy. 

xXix, perſtition. If we do not avail ourſelves of the 

—— preſent time to re-cſtabliſh the empire of reaſon, 

it muſt neceſſarily be given up to new ſuperſli 

tions. 5 

Every thing has concurred for theſe two laſt 

centuries to extinguiſh that furious zeal which n. 

vaged the globe. The depredations of the Spa. 

niards throughout America, have ſhewn the world 

to what excels fanaticiſm may be carried. In 

eſtabliſhing their religion by fire and ſword 
through exhauſted and depopulated countries, they 

have rendered it odious in Europe; and their 

cruelties have contributed to ſeparate a greater 

number of catholics from the church of Rome, 

than they have gained converts to chriſtianity 

among the Indians. The concourſe of perſons of 

all ſects in North America has neceflarily diffuſed 

the ſpirit of toleration into diſtant countries, and 

put a ſtop to religious wars in our climates, The 

ſending of miſſionaries has delivered us from thoſe 

| turbulent men, who might have inflamed our 

country, and who are gone to carry the firebrands 

| and ſwords of the goſpel beyond the ſeas, Navi 

| gation and long voyages have inſenſibly detached 

a great number of the people from the abſurd 

ideas which ſuperſtition inſpires. The variety of 

religious wo:ſhips, and the difference of nations 

has accuſtomed the moſt vulgar minds to a fort of 
indifference for the object that had the greateſt in- | 
| fluence over their imaginations. Trade carried on 
i | between 
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between perſons of the moſt oppoſite ſes, has B O © K 
leſſened that religious hatred which was the cauſe XIX. 
of their diviſions. It has been found that mora. 
lity and integrity are not inconſiſtent with any opi- 

nions whatever, and that irregularity of manners 

and avarice are equally prevalent every where; 

and hence it has been concluded that the manners 

of men have been regulated by the difference of 

climate and of government, and by ſocial and na- 

tional intereſt. 

Since an intercourſe has been eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the two hemiſpheres of this world; our 
thoughts have been leſs engaged about that other 
world, which was the hope of the few, and the 
torment of the many: The diverſity and multi- 
plicity of objects induſtry hath preſented to the 
mind and to the ſenſes, has divided the attach- 
ments of men, and weakened the force of every 
ſentiment. The characters of men have been ſof- 
tened, and the ſpirit of fanaticiſm as well as that 
of chivalry, muſt neceſſarily have been extin- 
guiſhed together with all thoſe ſtriking extrava- 
gancies which have prevailed among people who 
were indolent and averſe from labour, The ſame | 
cauſes that have produced this revolution of man- ly: 
ners, have yet had a more ſudden influence on the 
nature of governments. 

SOCIETY naturally reſults from population, and Govern- 
government is a part of the ſocial ſtate, From ET 
conſidering. the few wants men have, in propor- 

d on tion to the reſources nature affords them; the lit- 
Dd 3: tie 
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BOOK tle aſſiſtance and happineſs they find in a civilized 
XIX. ſtate, in compariſon of the pains and evils they 
are expoſed to in it; their deſire of independence 


and liberty common to them with all other livi 

beings ; together with various other reaſons 3 
duced from the .conſticutions of human nature: 
from confidering all theſe circumſtances, it has 
been doubted, whether the ſocial ſtate was ſo na- 


' tura} to mankind as it has generally been thought. 


Bur on the other hand, the weakneſs and long 
continuance of the infant ſtate of man; the na- 
kedneſs of his body Wich has no natural cover- 
ing, like that of othe&rÞnimals ; the tendency of 
his mind to perfecio the neceſſary conſequence 
of the lepgth of lus life; the fondneſs of a mother 
for her child which is increaſed by cares and fati- 
tigues, who after ſhe has carried it in the womb for 
nine months, juckles and bears it in her arms for 


whole years; the reciprocal attachment. ariſing 


from this habitual connection between two beings 


that relieve and careſs each other; the numerous 


ſigns of intercourſe in an organization, which be: 
ſides the accents of the voice, common to ſo ma- 
ny animals, adds allo the language of the fingers 
and of geſtures peculiar to the human race; ns. 
tural events, which in a hundred different ways 
may bring together, or re-unite wandering and 
free individuals ; accidents and unforeſeen wants, 
which oblige them to meet for the purpoſes of 
hunting, fiſhing, or even of defence ; in a word, 


the example of ſo many creatures that live col 


lected 
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lected together in great numbers, ſuch as amphi-B o o k 
bious animals and ſea monſters, flights of cranes XIX. 
and other birds, even inſects that are found in co- Ya 
lumns and in ſwarms : all theſe facts and reaſons 

ſeem to prove, that men are by nature formed for 

ſociety, and that they are the ſooner diſpoſed to 

enter into it, becauſe they cannot multiply greatly 

under the torrid zone, unleſs they are collected 

into wandering or ſedentary tribes; nor can they 

diffuſe themſelves much under the other zones, 

without aſſociating with their tellow-creatures, for 

the prey and the ſpoils which the neceſſities of | 

tood and clothing require. 

Fro: the neceſſity of affociation, ariſes that of 
eſtabliſhing laws relative to the ſocial ſtate: that 
is to ſay, of forming by a combination of all 

common and particular inſtincis, one general 
combination, that ſhall maintain the collective 
body and the majority of individuals. For if na- 
ture directs man to his fellow. creature, it is un- 
doubtedly by a conſequence of that univerſal at- 
traction, which tends to the preſervation and re- 
production of the ſpecies. All the propenſities 
which man brings with him into ſociety, and all 
the impreſſions he receives in it, ought to be ſub- 
ordinate to this firſt impulſe. To hve and to pro- 
| Pagate, being the deſtination of every living ſpe- 
cles, it ſhould ſeem that ſociety, if it be one of 
the firſt principles of man, ſhould concur in af- 
fiſting this double end of nature; and that inſtinct, 
which leads him to the ſocial ſtate, ſhould neceſ- 


D d 4 f ſarily 
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B O © K ſarily direct all moral and political laws, fo as that 

X1X. they ſhould be more durable, and contribute more 
| | e to the happineſs of the majority of mankind. If, 
| however, we conſider merely the effe&, we ſhould 
1 think that the principle or ſupreme law of all ſo- 
| Ciety has been to ſupport the ruling power. Whence 
can ariſe this ſingular contraſt between the end 
and the means, between the laws of nature and 
thoſe of politics? The only anſwer that occurs to 
this queſtion is; that chance firſt lays the plan of 
governments, and reaſon improves them. Upon 
this principle, let us examine the nature of the 
governments that have brought Europe to its pre. 
ſent ſtate of policy. 
Art the foundations of thoſe ſocieties that at 
preſent exiſt are loſt by ſome cataſtrophe, or na- 
rural revolution. In all parts we ſee men driven 
away by ſubterraneous fires, or by war; by inun- 
cations, or by devouring inſects; by want or fa- 
mine; and joining again in ſome uninhabited cor- 
per of the earth, or diſperſing and ſpreading them, 
ſelves in places already peopled. Civilization 
always begins by plunder, and order ariſes from 
anarchy, = | | 

Taz Hebrews, who were forced by the plagues 

of Egypt to remove into Arabia Petræa, were, at 
leaſt, forty years forming themſelves into a body 
of troops, before they proceeded to ravage Pa- 
leſtine, in order to eſtabliſn themſelves there as 
nation. 


Txt 
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Tas ſtates of Greece were founded by plun- B O O K 
derers, who deſtroyed ſome monſters, and a great XIX. 


— 


number of men in order to become kings. 
ROME, it is ſaid, was founded by people who 


eſcaped from the flames of Troy, or was only a 


retreat for ſome banditti from Greece and Italy: 


but from this ſcum of the human race, aroſe a 
generation of heroes. 


War, which, from all the great nations of Eu- 
rope together, had formed only the Roman em- 
pire, made theſe very Romans who were ſo nume- 
rous, become barbarians again. As the diſpo- 
ſtions and manners of the conquering” people are 
generally impreſſed upon the conquered, thoſe 
who had been enlightened with the knowledge of 
Rome at the period when it was diſtinguiſhed by 


its learning, now ſank again into the blindneſs of 


ſtupid and ferocious Scythians. During the ages 
of ignorance, when ſuperior ſtrength always gave 
the law, and chance or hunger had compelled the 
people of the north to invade the ſouthern coun- 
tries, the various emigrations prevented laws from 
being ſettled in any place. As ſoon as a multi- 
tude of ſmall nations had deſtroyed a large one, 
many chiefs or tyrants divided each vaſt monarchy 
in ſcveral fiefs. The people, who gained no ad- 
vantage by the government of one, or of ſeveral 
men, were always oppreſſed and trampled upon from 
theſe diviſions occaſioned by the anarchy of the 
feudal ſyſtem. Trifling wars were continually 
kept up between neighbouring towns, inſtead of 


thoſe 
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Boo Kk thoſe great wars that now prevail between na 


tions. 


1 Tuls continual ferment, however, dad all 


nations to eſtabliſh themſelves into ſome regular 
and conſiſtent form of government. Kings were 
deſirous of railing themſelves upon theruins of thoſe 
individuals, or of thoſe powerful bodies of men, 
by whom the commotions were kept up; and to 
effect this, they had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of 
the people. They were civilized, poliſhed, and 
more rational laws were given them. Slavery had 
depreſſed their natural vigour, Property reſtored 
it; and commerce, which prevailed after the dil. 
covery of the new world, increaſed all their 
powers, by exciting untverfal emulation. 

Tarts changes were attended with a revolution 
of another kind. The monarchs could not in- 
creaſe their en power, unleſs they leſſened that 
of the clergy, and enccuraged or prepared the 
way for the diſcredit of rel! gious opinions. All 
innovators who ventured to attack the church. 
were ſupported by the throne. From that time, 
the human underſtanding was ſtrengthened by ex- 
erting itfelf againſt the doms of imagination, 
and recovering the path of nature and of reaſon: 
diſcovered the true principles of government. 
Luther and Columbus appeared; the whole uni- 
verſe trembled, and all Europe was in commo— 
tion: but this ſtorm left its horizon clear for the 
future. The former awakened the underſtand- 
ings of men, the latter, excited their activity. 

Since 
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Since they have laid open all the avenues of induſtry ; O O k 
and freedom, moſt of the European nations have, XxIx. 
attended with ſome ſucceſs to the correction or 

giſlation, upon which the feli - | 
city of mankind entirely depends. | [ 
Lars piru ot information and knowledge has 
not however yet reached the Turks. They have 
ever preterved a faithful attachment to the maxims 
of Aſiatic detpotiſm. The ſcimitar, at Conſtanti- 
nople, is [till the interpreter of the Coran. 
Trough the Grand Signior may not be ſeen 
coming in and going out of the Seraglio, like the 
tyrant of Morocco, with a bloody head in his 
hand, yet a numerous body of guards is engaged 
to execute theſe horrid murders. The people 


improve cat of ] 


U ſometimes maſlacred by their ruler, at other times 
. aſlaſſinate the executioner in their turn; but ſatis- 
i fixd with this temporary vengeance, they think 
8 not of providing for their future ſafety, or for the 


hapvineſs of their poſterity. Eaſtern nations will 


by laws, which it is a laborious taſk to form, to 
Icttie, and to preferve. If their tyrants carry 
their oppreſhons or cruelties too far, the head of 
the vizir is Cemanded, that of the deſpot is ſtruck 
olf, and thus public tranquillity is reſtored. The 


1 
yt” janiflarics make ule of no other remonſtrance. 1 
mo- Even the moſt powerful men in the kingdom have "= 9 
the not the icalt idea of the right of nations. As per- | | 
gn lonal fafety in Turkey belongs only to people of 1 
by 3 mean and abject condition, the chief families | I 


. a 10 
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B OO E pride themſelves in the very danger they are ex. 
XIX. poſed to from the government. A Baſhaw will 
tell you, that a man of his rank, is not deſtined, 


like an obſcure perſon, to finiſh his days quietly 
in his bed. One may frequently ſee widows, 
whoſe huſbands have been juſt ſtrangled, exulting 
that they have been deſtroyed in a manner ſuitable 
to their rank. 

Taz Ruſſians and the Danes do not entertain 
the ſame prejudices, though they are ſubject to a 
power equally arbitrary; becauſe theſe nations 
have the advantage of a more tolerable adminil- 
tration, and of ſome written laws. They can 
venture to think, or even to ſay, that their go- 
vernment is limited; but they have never been 
able to perſuade any ſenſible man, that it was, 
While the ſovereign makes and annuls the laws, 
extends or reftrains them, and permits or ſuſpends 
the execution of them at pleaſure ; while his paſ- 
ſions are the only rule of his conduct; while he is 
the only, the central being to whom every thing 
tends; while nothing is either juſt or unjuſt, but 
what he makes ſo; while his caprice is the law, 
and his favour the ſtandard of public eſteem ; if 
this is not a deſpotic government, what other kind 
of government can it poſſibly be? 

1 ſuch a ſtate of degradation, what are men? 
Enſlaved as they are they can ſcarce venture to 
look up to heaven. They are inſenſible of their 
chains, as well as of the ſhame that attends them. 
The powers of their minds weakened by the effects 


of 
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culpable as their tyrants; and whether the ſpirit 
of liberty may not have greater reaſon to com- 
plain of the arrogance of thoſe who invade her 
rights, than of the v.eakneſs of thoſe, who know 
not how to defend them. 

IT has however been frequently 0 that the 
moſt happy form of governmeut would be that of 
a juſt and enlightened deſpotic prince. The ab- 
ſurdity of this is evident; for it might eaſily hap- 
pen that the will of this abſolute monarch might 
be in direct oppoſition to the will of his ſubjects, 
In that caſe, notwithſtanding all his juſtice and all 
his abilities, he would deſerve cenſure to deprive 
them of their rights, even though it were for 
their own benefit, No man whatſocver is entitled 
to treat his fellow-creatures like ſo many beaſts. 
Beaſts may be forced to exchange a bad paſture 
for a better; but to uſe ſuch compulſion with men 
would be an act of tyranny. If they ſhould ſay, 
that they are very well where they are, or even if 
they ſhould agree in allowing, that their ſituation 
is a bad one, but that it is their will and pleaſure 
to ſtay in it, we may endeavour to teach them, to 
undeceive them, and to bring them to juſter no- 
tions by the means of perſuafton, but never by 
thoſe of compulſion. The beſt of princes, who 
ſhould even have done good againſt the general 
conſent of his people, would be culpable, if it 
were 


of ſlavery, have not ſufficient force to diſcover the ;; 00 K 
rights inſeparable from their exiſtence. It may be XIX. 
a matter of doubt whether theſe ſlaves are not ag 
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B O O E were only becauſe he had gone beyond his right. 
XIX. He would be culpable not only for the time, but 
eben with regard to poſterity: for though ke 


might be juſt and enlightened, yet his ſucceſſor, 
without inheriting either his abilities or his virtues, 
will certainly inherit his authority, of which the 
nation will become the victim. Let not, there- 
fore, theſe pretended maſters of the people be al- 
lowed even to do good againſt the general con- 
ſent. Let it be conſidered. that the condition of 
theſe rulers is exactly the ſame as that of the ca. 


cique, who being aſked whether he had any ſlaves, 


anſwered ; Slaves? I know but one ſlave in all ny 
diſtridt, and that is myſelf. 

Swepzw is ſituated between Ruſſia and Den- 
mark, Let us examine the hiſtory of its conſtitu- 
tion, and endeavour if poſſible to find out the na- 
ture of it. * 

Narioxs that are poor are almoſt neceſſarily 


' warlike ; becauſe their very poverty, the burthen 


of which they conſtantly feel, inſpires them ſooner 
or later with a deſire 'of freeing themſelves from 
it; and this deſire, in proceſs of time, becomes 
the general ſpirit of the nation, and the ſpring of 


the government. 


Ir only requires a ſucceſſion of ſovereigns for- 
tunate in war, to change ſuddenly the government 
of ſuch a country from the ſtate of a mild mo- 
narchy, to that of the moſt abſolute deſpotiſm. 
The monarch proud of his triumph thinks he will 
be ſuffered to do what he pleaſes, begins to c- 

Knowledge 
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knowledge no law but his will; and his ſoldiers 3 00K 
whom he hath led fo often to victory, ready to XIX. 
ſerve him in all things and againſt all men, become 
by their attachment to the prince the terror of their 

fellow-citizens. The people, on the other hand, 

dare not refuſe the chains when offered to them by 

him, who, to the authority of his rank, joins that 

which he holds from their admiration and gra- 

titude. 

Trz yoke impoſed by a monarch who has con- 

quered the enemies of the ſtate, is certainly bur- 

thenſome ; but the ſubjects dare not ſhake it of 


ö It even grows heavier under ſucceſſors, who have - 

not the ſame claim to the iudulgence of the peo- . 
j- ple. Whenever any conſiderable reverſe of for- il 
* tune takes place, the deſpot will be left to their . 
a mercy. Then, the people irritated by their long | 

ſufferings, ſeldom fail to avail themſelves of the 1 
ly opportunity of recovering their rights. But as | 
en they have neither views nor plans, they quickly | 
er pals from ſlavery to anarchy. In the midſt of this 1 
"Mm general confuſion, one exclamation only 1s heard, | 
nes and that is, Liberty. But as they know not how 4 
of to ſecure to themſelves this ineſtimable benefit, the i 

nation becomes immediately divided into various | 
for. factions, which are guided by different intereſts. | 
ent Ir there be one among theſe factions, that de- | 
mo- ſpairs of prevailing over the others, that faction | 
im. ſeparates itſelf from the reſt unmindful of the ge- | 
will neral good: and being more anxious to p. | | 


ac. its rivals than to ſerve its country, it ſides wich the 
edge ſove- 
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B O O K ſovereign. From that moment there are but two 
XIX. parties in the ſtate, diſtinguiſhed by two different 
—— names, which, whatever they be, never mean any 

thing more than royaliſts and antiroyaliſts, Tha 

is the period of great commotions and conſpi- 

racies. 
Tart neighbouring powers then act the ſame 
part they OS ever 4 at all times and in all 
countries upon ſimilar occaſions. They foment 
jealouſies between the people and their prince; 
they ſuggeſt to the ſubjects every poſſible method 
of debaſing, degrading : and annihilating the ſove- 
reignty ; they corrupt even thoſe who are neareſt 
the throne; they occaſion ſome form of admini. 
ſtration to be adopted prejudicial both to the whole 
body of the nation, which it impoveriſhes under 
pretence of exerting, itſelf for their liberty, and 
injurious to the ſovereign, v hoſe prerogative | i fe. 
quces to nothing. 

TRE monarch then meets with as many, avtho- 
rities oppoſed to his, as there are ranks in .the 
ſtate. His will is then nothing without their con. 
currence. Aſſemblies muſt den be held, . props: 
ſals made, and affairs of the leaſt importance. de- 


bated. Tutors are aſſigned to bim, as to a pupil a 
in his nonage; "and thoſe tutors are perſons whom. | 
he may always expect to find il. aeg 10- n 
wards him. U 
Bur what is then the Nate of the nation! 7 The! 7 
neighbouring powers have now, by their influence k 


thrown every thing into confuſion , they have over- v 
turned 
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turned the ſtate, or ſeduced all the members of B O O K 
it, by bribery or intrigues. There is now but one XIX. 
party in the kingdom, and that is the party which ua 


eſpouſes the intereſt of the neighbouring powers. 
The members of the factions are all pretenders. 
Attachment to the king is an hypocriſy, and aver- 
ſon for monarchy another. They are two diffe- 
rent maſks to conceal ambition and avarice. The 
whole nation is now entirely compoſed of infamous 
and venal men. 
Ir is not difficult to conceive what muſt happen 
after this. The foreign powers that had corrupted 


They did not perceive that they carried matters 
too far; that, perhaps, they acted a part quite 
contrary to that which a deeper policy would have 
ſuggeſted ; that they were deſtroying the power 
of the nation, while they meant only to reſtrain 


. Itſelf with all its force, and meet with no reſiſtance 
e WW capable of checking it; and that this unexpected 
. effect might be brought about in an inſtant, and 
oy by one man. | 
Je- Taar inſtant is come; that man has appeared: 
pl and all theſe baſe creatures of adverſe powers 
om rroſtrated themſelves before him. He told theſe 
10- men, who thought themſelves all powerful, that 


5 they were nothing. He told them, I am your 
he maſter; and they declared uvnanimouſly that he 
was. He told them, theſe are the conditions to 


Yo, V; | Ke. ed, 


the nation muſt be deceived in their expectations. 


that of the ſovereign, which might one day exerc 


which 1 would have you ſubmit ; and they anſwer- 
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B OO K ed, we agree to them. Scarce one diſſenting voice 
X1X, was heard among them. It is impoſſible for any 
—— man to know what will be the conſequence of this 


wie re ten centuries ago, ſubject to a powerful aril- 


revolution. If the king will avail himſelf of theſe 
circumſtances, Sweden will never have been go- 
verned by a more abſolute monarch. If he is piu- 
dent; if he underſtands; that an unlimitted ſove. 
reign can have no ſubjects, becauſe he can have no 


| perſons under him poſſeſſed of property andꝭ that 


authority can only be exerted over thoſe: who? have 
ſome kind of property; the nation may, perhaps, 
recover its original character. Whatever may be 
his deſigns or his inclinations, Sweden cannot poſ. 


| ſibly be more unhappy: than ſhe Was before. -vino 


PoLanD, which has none but ſlaves within; and 
therefore de ſerves to meet with none but oppreſiors 


from without, ſtill preſerves; however the ſfu- 
dow and the name of liberty. This, kingdom, is, 


at preſent no better than all the European iſtates 


tocracy, which elects a king, in order to make 
him ſubſervient to its will. Each noblemang by 
virtue of his feudal tenure, which he pfreſerves 


with bis ſword, as his anceſtors acquired! it, holds 
a perſonal and hereditary authority over his vaſſals 
The feudal government prevails there in all the 


force of its primitive inſtitution: It is an empire 


compoſed of as many ſtates as thete are lands 


All the Jaws are ſettled chert, and all reſolutions 
taken, not by the mejor but by the unanimey 
of the ſuffrages. Upom falle notions of right and 
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perfection, it: has been fuppoſed that à law was B OO KE 
only juſt when it was adopted iy unanimous con- XIX. 
ſent; becauſe it has undoubtediy been Thought. 


that what was right would both be perceived and 
put in practice by all; two things that are ĩmpoſſi- 

ble in a national aſſembly. Ul Rut can we even aſ- 
cribe ſuch pure intentions oi ſet of tyrants ? For 
this conſtitution, vchich hoaſts the title of a repub- 
lic and prophanes it, is only a league of petty ty- 
rants againſt the people. In this country, every 


one has the power to reſtrain, and no one the pow- 


er to act. Here, the vill of each individual may 
be in oppoſition to thergeberal one; and here, 
only, a fool, a wicked man, and a madman i is ſure 
to prevail over à whole nation. 
Ap, indeed, this government bar never proſ- 
pered; and Poland, that enjoys the privilege of 
electing its kings merely from the jealouſy of its 
nobles, has been only indebted to the jealouſy 
of its neighbours, for not having an hereditary 
deſpot in the family of a foreign conqueror. It 
was reſerved to our days to dee this ſtate torn in 
pieces by three rival powers, which have appro- 
priated to themſelves ſuch of its provinces as lay 
moſt convenient for them. May this crime of 
ambition turn out to the advantage of mankind ; 
and by a glorious action of benevolence, may the 


uſurpers break the chains of the moſt laborious 


part of their new people! Their ſubjefts will be 


more faithful, by being more frer; and n no 


longer ſlaves, will become men. 
Ee 2 IN 
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BOOK Ina monarchy, the forces and wills of every 
X1X. individual are at the diſpoſal of one lingle man z in 
de government of Germany, each ſeparate ſtate 
conſtitutes 2 body. This is, perhaps, the nation 
that reſembles moſt what it formerly; was «(The 
ancient Germans, divided into colonies by.ummenſe 
foreſts, had no occaſion; for a, very. refined. legiſha- 

on. But in proportion as their deſcendents) have 
multiplied, and come nearer each other, art haz 

kept up in this country what RES eſtabliſh. 

ed; the ſeparation, of the people and their poli: 

tical uni ON. - The {mall. ſtates, that compoſe. This 
confederate republic, preſerve the charatter, of the 

firſt families. Each, particular government is,not 

always parental, or. the rulers of the nations, are 

not always mild and humane. But ſtill reaſon and 

liberty, which xnites the chief to each other, ſoit. 

ens the ſeverity of. their diſpoſitions, and the ih 

gour of their authority: a prince in Germany gan 


not be a tyrant. with: the ſame ſecuriry,as Jai lee 
monarchies. 7 45 
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Tre Germans, who are, memes: Warriors thai a 


warlike people, becauſe they are rather! proficients 
in the art of war than addicted to it from inelina: 
tion, have been conquered but once 3,4nd it was 
U harlemagne WhO cenqvered, byt gould not te- 
duce them to ſubjeclion. They, obeyed che May, 
who, by talents ſuperior to the age he lived in, had 
ſubdued and enlightened, its barbariſm; but they 
hock off the yoke of his. fucceſſors. They pie- 
ſerved, however, the title of emperor to their 
| chief; 
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chief; bot it bas mere moe ME CONE BOOK 
power reſided! Hmoſt e he'bat6n? iht xix. 
poſſeſſed the lands. — I& h In al ch,⏑¾f,ç —— 
Ou have unfortunately" hn been *enflaved, 
ſpoiled, And Kept in 4 "Rate of mifery ind! | 9085 
nance, each tlie effet of the” other, taped no 
advantage fröm the legiſlatlon. This fubberted 
that ſocial eguality' which does not tend to re doce 
all conditions and eſtates to the ſame" degree; but 
to a more general diffuſion of property ; and 9955 
its rains was formed the feullal g e — 
charactefiſlic of Which habit” "Every nobl- 
man ved in a total independence, and ehe eo i 
under the moft äbſolüte tyranny.” Tft b the 
unavoidable confequence of a government, where 
the cr6wn' was elektive. In thofe Rites" where it 
ws hereditary; the people hae, at heaft, à buff 
and a Permanent tefüge "againſt opprefffon. The 
regal authority could not extend itſelf, without 
alleviating” for ſome time the fare of the vaſſals by 
ps. the power of the nobles. * 1 
Bor in Germany, where the nobles rat advan- 
tage of each innterregnum to invade and to reftrain 
the rights of che imperial Power, the government 
could not but degenerate. Superior force decided ; 
every diſpit& between thöſe who'could appeal to 
the ſwörd. Cobnttics and people were only the 
cauſes or the objets of war war between the proprie- 
tors,” Crimes Were the fopperr” of injuſtice. Ra- 
pine, murder, and tonflagrations hol only became 
frequent, but eren Ruf Superſtition, which 
EA had 
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422 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B O © k had conſecrated tyranny, was compelled to check 
XIX. its inſolence. The church, which afforded an aſy- 
A Jum to banditti of every kind, ſettled a truce be- 
tween them. The protection of ſaints was im- 
plored, to eſcape the fury of the nobles. The 
aſhes of the dead were only” ſufficient to awe the 
ferociouſneſs of theſe people: ſo alarming are the 
terrors of the grave, even nd men of ctuel and 
| ſavage diſpoſitions. d D2119qQuI 
WIEN the minds of men ee ir! conſtant 
alarm, were diſpoſed to tranquillity through fear; 
policy, which avails itſelf equally of reaſon and 
the paſſions, of ignorance and underſtandingꝭ to 
rule over munlehade⸗ attempted to reform the go- 
vernment. On the one hand, ſeveral inhabitants 
in the countries were infranchiſed; and om the 
other, exemptions / were granted in favour e of the 
cities. A number of men in all parts were made 
free. The emperors; who to ſecure their election 
even among ignorant and ferocious! princes, were 
obliged to diſcover ſome abilities and ſome virtues, 
prepared the wy: for the — of the le- 
giſlation. 3829. 01 eis 38700989 11 bak 
MaxIMILIAN 3 „ happinels 
ayhich time and particular events had concurred to 
produce in his age. He put an end to the anareby 
of the great. In France and Spain, they had: been 
made ſubject to regal authority; in Germany, the 
emperors made them ſubmit tothe authority of 
the laws. For ſthe ſake of the public tranquillity, 
every prince is amenable wocgUlbite.y: It is true, chat 
thele 
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theſe laws eſtabhſhed among princes, who may be B OO KR 
conſidered, as liens, de not ſave the people, who XIX. 


may be compared to Jambs,:, they are ſtill at the 
mercy, of their grulers, who are a 


towards another. But as public tranquillity cannot 


be violated, nor war commenced, without the 
prince who is the} cauſe of it being ſubject to the 


penalties of as tribunal chat is always open, and 


ſupported by all the forces of the empire, the peo- 
ple are leſs expoſed to thoſe ſudden irruptions, and 
unforeſeen hoſtilities, which threatening the pro- 


perty of the ſovereigns, continually endangered the 


lives and ſafety of the ſubjects. War, which 


formerly eſtabliſhned night; is now ſubject to con- 
ditions that moderate its fury. The claims of hu- 


manity are heard even in the midſt of carnage. 


Thus Europe is indebted! to Germany for the im- 
provement ef the legiſlation in alliſtates; regularity 
and forms even in che revenge of nations; a certain 
equity even in the abuſe of power; moderation 


in the midſt of victory; a check to the ambition 
of all potentates 3 in ſhort; freſn obſtacles war, 
and freſh encouragements to peace. 781315 
Tunis happy conſtitution of the German empire 
has improved with the ptogreſs of reaſon ever ſince 


the reign of Maximilian. Nevertheleſs the Ger- 


mans themſelves complain, that although they 
form à national body, diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
name, ſpeaking the ſame language, living under 
the fame chief, enjoying the ſume privileges, and 
connected by the ſame intereſts, yet their empire 

| EE 4 has 


B 0 © k has not the advantage of that otranquillity; that 
x Ix. power, and conſideration it ought to have. 
—— Aus cauſes of this misfortune are obvious The 
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Gr i is the obſcurity of the laws. The writhigs 

upon the jus publicum of Germany are numberleſß; 
and there are but few Germans who are verſed in 
the conſtitution of their cobntty. All the tem. 
bers of the empire now ſend their repreſentatives 
to the national\ aſembly;' whereas: they fortierly 
ſat there themſelves. The military turn, whith 
is become univerſal, has precluded all application 
to buſineſs, ſuppreſitd every generous" ſentiments? 
patriotiſm, and all attachment to fellow-citizens. 
There is not one of the princes, whom hug not ſet. 
tled his court too magnificently for his income: and 
who does not authoriſe the moſt flagrantoppreſ· 
ſions to ſupport this ridiculous pomp. In ſhott, 
nothing contributes t o.the gecay of the empire, ſo 
much as the too extenſive dominion of ſome of its 
| princes. The fovereigns become too powerful, ſe- 
parate | their p private intereſts, from the general good. 
This reciprocal diſynion, among the ſtates, is the 
reaſon, that 1 in dangers. w. hich. are common to all, 


28 if 2 


each province muſt defend itſelf, Ice is obliged to 


ſubmit to that ae e oever he may be. whoſe 
power is  ſuperioe ; r3,, and thus the Germanic con- 


ſtirution degenerate 8 3 alibly, dee 1 oh | 


OA 1 10 
ranny. 
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ENGLAND owes, irs national character to its na- 
toral poſition, and its government to its national 
char aber. It was invited by nature to the ſea, to 

commerce, 


— 
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commerce, and to hberty. >: This idoFof men of BOOK 
vigorous. minds, which renders them ferocious in XIX. 
a fav age ſtate, and. proud in a civilized one, this 


ſpirit of liberty always eigned in the breaſts of the 
Engliſh, eee eee 3 
and advantages. 4% zds ο ol 2ud 97 ) 
Tais was the nation, that firſt diſcovered the 
injuſtice and, inſignibcancy of eceleſiaſtical power, 
the limits of regal authority and the abuſes of the 
feudal government This was the nation, that 


vas che firſt 40 revolt and throw off this triple 
| load, of oppreſſion. Untill the reign of Henry 


the eighth, they kad fought only for the choice 
of their tyrantsʒ but at length, in chuſing =, 
they paved the way rene poniſhing, 
expelling:thegi Om 507 5060010 = 


Taz kings of England, however, thought them- 


ſelves abſolute; becauſe all thoſe of the reſt of Eu- 
rope were foi” The title of monarch, deceived 


James the firſt; he ariiexed unlimited authority to 
r. He maintained this "opinion with ſo much 


frankneſs, ſuch an infatuation, "that led him even 
nat to diſtruſt his'owh pretenſions, 1 far as to make 


him think it neceſſary to ſupport them previouſly | 
by force. His courtiers and his clergy encouraged 
him in this Aattering illuſion, which he perſevered 

in to the end. He died full of (elf- eſtimation, and 


deſpiſed by his people; who knew the weakneſs 
of the monarch, and were ſenſible of their own 
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oO K Tur Eygliſh, to put an end to the ſpirit of re. 
xXix. venge and diffdence, which would have been per- 
petuated between the king and the people after the 
tragical end of Charles the firſt, choſe; from 2 
foreign race a prince who, was obliged to. accept 
of that ſocial compact, of which all; hereditay 
kings affect to be ignorant. William the third te. 
ceived the crown on certain conditions, and con- 
tented himſelf with an authority eſtabliſhed. _ 
the ſame balis as the rights of the people. 

Unpzx the reigns. of the Stuarts, power 5 
lbenty had maintained a perpetual conteſt, for the 
prerogatives of the crown and the privileges of the 
people. But ſince a parliamentary or national title 
is become the ſole ri ght of kings, whatever faction 
diſturbs the people, the force of the conſtitution 

prevails always in their favour. 
Tux government is formed between abſoke 
monarchy, which is tyranny ; democracy, Which 
tends to anarchy ; and ariſtocracy, which flufu- 
ating between one and the other, falls into the 
errors of both. The mixt government of rhe 
Engliſh, combining the advantages of theſe three 
| powers, which mutually obſerve, moderate, afliſt 
and check each other, tends from its very ptinci 
ples to the national good. This conſtitution, d 
which there is no inſtance among the ancients, and 
vhich ought to ſerve as a model to poſterity, uil 
ſupport itſelf a long time; becauſe it is not the 
reſuolt of manners, and of ttanſient en but 
of reaſoning and experience. 6 | 
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ver the people are with feaſon alarmed about B © © K 
the duration of ſo excellent a government. En. Xix. 
croachments of the crown are not apprehended. * 
The ſhare the king holds in the legiſtatton is too 
triling, to prevail over the two houſes of 'parlia- 

ment. His right of refufat or conſent is at preſent 

a mere matrer f form. His greateſt ftrengch is in 

the executive power, which is folely veſted in him. 

But as he hath only the right and exercife of this : 
power, without having the inſtruments and the 
means, he cannot avail himſelf of it. If he were 

once to abuſe it, he would run the riſque of loſing 

it for ever. The money that is levied ariſes from 

the taxes, and theſe are impoſed by parliament. The 

people ſupply the prince with ſubſidies, and he 
accounts for the uſe that is made of them. Hence 

the parliament, under whoſe inſpection the reve- 

nues and the diſburſements paſs, is the real legiſla- 

tive power. It is the parliament that levies the 
taxes and determines how they ſhall: be employed. 

But although the prince is in this reſpect dependent 

on the commons, yet he hath ſtill a great aſ- 
cendent over abe thy! uh n en fa- 

vours. 00 

Is ua eee brikideks' In. England, | 

they bribe. A philoſophical and political writer, 

well acquainted with the conſtitution of his country, 
aſſerts, that this bribery is neceſſary to check the 
tendency of the government to democracy; and 

that the people would become too e 11 the 

king did not buy off the commons. 


On 
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of commons is reſtrained by the intereſt of tic 
individual. The king is not rich endugf to bfibe 
them all; he cannot openhy buy them off fthöbt 
diſhonouring them, nor enflave them withöüt' ft. 
rirating the people There II always Be fe 
Demagogues/ and the Hatiott Na#ds in" need" G 
them to watch, to atcuſe; and even to Keep ig! 
purliament in wels aoolib bas us 10 . 
Bur, if che enjoy ments of luxury ſhould Happel. 
totally to pervert the morals of the nation Af tft 
lave:of- pleaſure-ſhould ſoften he as ordgh af ile 
commanders and ofnicers of the: ffects and arnits p 
ifethe intox cation of "te mputary ſutceſſes ff al 
ideas: of falſe grcatneſs fhoukilexcitt the n 
enterpriſes above THe ſirengtn 4H hey öde be 
deceived in the chief their enttni „ 0 kek 
allies ; if they foi PI he Ned) EHE by 
making them rooexteoſive, -br by laying reitralits 
os | upon 
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upon them; if rheir love of patriotiſm is not ex- EB OO K. 
alted to the love of humanity-: they will ſooner xix. 
or later be N we and return to chat leind of in 


ſignifcancy from whence they emerged -only 


through cOrrents. g f blood, and through the ca- 


lamities of two ages of fagaticiſin and war. They 


will become like other nations whom they deſpiſe, 
and Europe will; not-be. able to ſhew the univerſe 
one nation in which, ſhe; can venture to pride her- 
elf, Deſpotiſm, Whieh always oppreſſes maſt 
heavily minds that are ſabdued ind degraded, will 
alone riſe; ſuperior, amidſt, the;ruin-of arts, of 
morals, of reaſon, andi of tvertys to of 1 
Tus hiſtory of the united; fHDinα, is replete 
with very; ſingular events. heir combination 
aroſe. from deſpair, ang! almoſt all Europe encou- 
rage their eſtagliſnment . They had but joſt trĩ- 
unphed over che long and powerful, efforts « of the 
court of Spain to reduce theq to ſubjection. when 
they were obliged 40:try their ſtrengthagainſt the 
people of Britany, and diſconcerted the ſchemes 
of France. Tibey afigrwards-gave; a leing to Eug- 
and, and deprived Spain of the provinoes ſhe, poſ- 
ſeſſed-in Italy and-ghe Low; Countries, to giyeithomt 
to Auſtria, Since that period, Holland has been 
diſguſted of uchi a ſyſtam of politius; as would” 


| ©"8422 her in; war l. Jha. Attends, ſolely 10 the. pre- 
| ſervation of her. conltjtution;! Wee ks N not wich 


gen zeal, cite, and negiert 


* # „ we 


Ea on 2 Bag, that was Fouls r A re ged. 


on, 
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x OO K on, is not leſs defective than thoſe that have been 

XIX. formed by chance. The ſeven provinces compoſe 

2 a kind of: heptarchy, the members of which are 

too independent of each other. In the republic 

each province is ſupreme; in the provinces, the 

cities are not ſubject. Alliances, peace, war, ſub. 

ſidies, muſt all have the ſanction of che ſtates ge- 
neral; nor can theſe do any thing without the 

conſent of the provincial, ſtates, nor theſe without 

the determination of the cities. The firſt defect in 

this conſtitution ariſes from the ſovereign power 

been diffuſed into too many branches; the ſecond 

from the unanimity of ſuffrages; and the third 

from the equal number of votes. No regatd i; 

paid to the difference of extent and population, 

the province of Holland having na mote vote 

than that of Over-Yſlel, chough it bears twenty 

= times a greater ſhare in the public expences. The 

| 1 ſuffrage of Amſterdam carries no more weiglt 

| with it than that of the moſt, petty town: which 

is a perpetual ſource of diſcord. If the obſtinaq 

| of one ſingle province breals the union, there is n 

1 | legal Es to reſtore it 30 for che 
17 cannot be conſidered as solang „en 

{78 Inis magiſtrate, whoſe ea it is to tem 

1 | nate religious diſputes, has on that acegumt a dal. 

fl gerous influence, becauſe, he may reciprocally in- 

volve affairs of religion and £ the. {cate with cach 

other. Authoriſcd to determine upon the articles 

of the treaty, of union, whenever there i is a ſchiſm 


'Þ ee wien, about chem, the power he has of m 
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ting an end to diſcord makes it eaſy for him to B OK 
foment it, and opens a vaſt field to his ambition. XIX. 
Tazsz fears occaſioned the ſuppreſſion of tb 
ſtadtholder's power towards the middle of the laſt 
century. But thoſe who overthrew this phantom 
of tyranny, were inſenſibly proceeding the eſta: 
blihment of tyranny" irſelf, by changing the de! 
mocracy into an oligatchy. From that rime, the 
burghers of each town loſt the liberties they en- 
joyed, and the right of electing their mugiſtrares 
and forming their ſenate. Theo burgomaſtets 
choſe their officers and (ſeized? upon the finances, 
of which they gave no account but to ᷑heir equals 
or dependents. The ſenators arrogated to them 
| ſelves the right of completing their o body. 
Thus the magiſtracy was confined within @ few fa- 
milies, who aſſumed an almoſt excluſive fight of 
deputation to the ſtates- general. Bach provinte 
and each town were at the diſpoſal of a ſmall num- 
ber of citizens, who, dividing the rights and the 
ſpoils of the people, had the art of eluding their 
complaints, or of ee the nee of my 
extraordinary difeontent? 7 RI RD 
Tusk encroachments occaſſoned the fendra⸗ 
tion of the ſtadtholder's power in the houſe of 
Orange, and it has been made hereditary,” even to 
he women. But a ſtadtholder is only A captain- 
each general. This magiſtfate, in order to be uſeful to 
ticles the republio, ought to have an equal authority 
chiſm over every branch of the ſtate. If he had as much 
poi. — in the general'aſlembly; as he has In the 


military 
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B O O E military council, he would have no other intereſts 
XIx. than thoſe of his country; and would be as mis 
—v— ferent to war as peace. 

Bor, perhaps, it may be — that if 
the civil power ſhouid be united to the military 
force in the ſtadtholder, he might one day be- 
come an inſtrument of oppreſſion. Rome is 4. 
ways quoted as an example to all our free ſtates, 
that have no circumſtance in common with it. If 
the dictator became the oppreſſor of that republic, 

it was in conſequence of irs having oppreſſed all 
other nations; it was becauſe its power having 
been originally founded by war, muſt neceflarily 
be deſtroyed by it; and becauſe a nation, com- 
poſed of ſoldiers, could not eſcape the deſpotiſm 
of a military government. However improbable 
it may appear, it is yet certain, that the Roman 
republic ſubmitted to the yoke, becauſe ir paid nd. 
taxes. The conquered people were the only trl- 
butaries to the treaſury, The public revenues, 
therefore, neceſſarily remaining the ſame after the 
revolution as before, property did not appear to 
be attacked; and the citizen thought he ſhould 
be ſtill free enough, while he had the 2 of 
his own property. 
Hor L Aud, on the contrary, will maintain its 
bo liberty, becauſe it is ſubject to very cqnliderable 
= taxes. The Dutch cannot preſerve their country | 
{54 without conſiderable expences. The ſenſe of their 
| independence alone excites an induſtry proportion- 
| able to the load of their contributions, and to the 
1 | | patic nce 
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If to the enormous expences of the ſtate it were 
neceſſary to add thoſe which the pomp of a court 
requires; if the prince were to employ in main- 
taining the agents of tyranny.. what ought to be 
beſtowed on the foundations of a land obtained as 
it were from the ſea, he would ſoon drive the peo- 
ple to deſpair. | 

A inhabitant of Holland, pied upon A 
mountain, and who" obſerves at a diſtance the ſea 
riſing eighteen or twenty fret above the level of 
the lands, and daſhing. its waves againſt the dikes 


he has raiſed, conſiders within himſelf, that ſooner 


or later this boiſterous element will get the better 
of him. He diſdains ſo precarious a dwelling, 
and his houſe made either gf wood or ſtone. at Am- 


433 
patience neceifary to ſupport the burthen of them. B O © k 


XIX. 
— — 


ſterdam, f is no longer looked upon aas ſuch ʒ ĩt is his 
ſnip that is his aſylum, and by degrees Weisen | 
an indifference. and manners conformable*to this 
idea, The water is to him what the viciniry: of 


volcanos is to other Sener e 
Ir to theſe natural [oaks of A cy aff a pi. 

triotic ſpirit were Joined: the loſs: of liberty, the 

| Dutch would quit à country, that cannot be cul-" 


tivated but by men who are free; and theſe peo. 


ple ſo devoted to trade would carry their tpirit of 


commerce rogether. with their riches: to ſome other 
part of the globe. Their iſlands in Aſia, their 
factories in Africa; their colonies in America, and 


all the ports of Europe would afford them an 


| alylum. What ſtadtholder, what prince, revered 


Vos Ft by 
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B O O E by ſuch a people, would wiſh, or dare to become 
XIx. their tyrant? 
—ů Tur French a dl 3 . have à 


different kind of government, which hath under. 
gone a variety of changes. Ever attached to a 
king, becauſe their government was founded by a 
military commander, a warlike diſpoſition pre. 
ſerved them for a long time from political ſlavery, 
T hat natural courage; that abhorrence from all 
kind of meanneſs ; that frankneſs which they de- 
rived trom the Germans, made them believe either 
that they were free, or that they ought to be ſo, 
even under the dominion of kings. Jealous of 
this idea they . entertained of themſelves, the no- 
bility, which compoſed almoſt all the nation, 
claimed an independence not only of the monarch, 
but even of their own body. Each nobleman 
formed, in the midſt of the ſtate, a kind of pri- 
vate republic of his own family and his vaſlals, 
France had then a military government, impoſ- 
ſible to be defined, ſomething between ariſtocracy 
and monarchy, having all the abuſes of theſe two 
conſtitutions, without their real advantages. A 
perpetual conteſt between the kings and the no- 
bles, an alternate ſuperiority of the power of one 
ſingle perſon, or of ſeveral; ſuch was the kind of 
anarchy that laſted, almoſt without interruption, 
to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Tux character of the French was then changed 
by a train of events that had altered the form k 
government, The war, which the Englith, | 


col- 
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Normans, had inceſſantly carried on againſt France 


neral alarm, and occaſioned great ravages. The 
triumphs of the enemy, the tyranny of the great, 
all conſpired to make that nation wiſh that the 
prince might be inveſted with power ſufficient to 
expel foreigners our of the kingdom, and to keep 
the nobles in ſubjection. While princes diſtin- 
guiſhed by their wiſdom and bravery were endea- 
| youring to accompliſh this, a new generation 
aroſe, Every individual, when the general alarm 
was paſt, thought himlſeit happy enough in the 
| privileges that his anceſtors had enjoyed. They 
neglected to trace the ſource of the power of 
kings, which was derived from the nation; and 
Lewis XI. having few obſtacles to ſurinount, be- 
© came more powerful than his predeceſſors. 

BEFORE his time, the hiſtory of France preſents 
| us with an account of a variety of ſtates, ſome- 
tines divided, and ſometimes united. Since that 
prince's reign, it is the hiſtory of a great mo- 


A {WE farcty. The power of ſeveral tyrants is centered 
no- in one perſon. The people are not more free; 
one but the conſtitution is different. Peace is enjoyed 
4 of Vith greater ſecurity within, and war carried on 
tion, WW" more vigour without. | 

Crvit wars, which tend to make a free people 
need eecome ſlaves, and to reſtore liberty to a nation 
m of "at is already enſlaved, have had no other effect 


b, in n France than that of humbling the great, with- 
. | Ff 2 out 


conjunction with, or under the direction of the B 00K 


for two or three hundred years paſt, ſpread a geWW. 
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B O © EK out exalting the people. The miniſters, who will 
XIX. always be the creatures of the prince, while the 
——,cncral ſenſe of the nation has no influence in af- 
fairs of government, have ſold their fellow. citizens 

to their maſter; and as the people, who were pot- 

ſeſſeq of nothing, could not be lofers by this fer. 
vitude, the Kings have found it the more eaſy tg 

carry their deſigns into exccution, eſpecially a 

they were always concealed under pretence of 
political advantage and even of ſelf-intereſt, The 
jealouſy excited by a great inequality of conditions 

and fortunes, hath favoured every ſcheme that 
tended to- aggrandize the regal authority. The 

' princes have had the art to engage the attention 

of the people, ſometimes by wars abroad, ſome. 

times by religious diſputes at home to ſuffer the 

minds of men to be divided by opinions, and their 

hearts by different intereſts; to excite and keep up 
jcalouſies between the ſeveral ranks of the ſtate; 

to flatter alternately each party with an appeat- 

ance of favour, and to ſatisfy the natural envy of 

the people by the depreſſion of them all. The 
multitude, reduced to poverty, and become the 
oHects of contempt, having ſeen all powerful bo- 

dies brought low one after another, have at leal 
loved in their monarch the enemy of their ene 

mies. 
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the privilege of governing itſelf, has not howeve! 
ſubmitted to all the outrages of deſpotiſm. I 


op 2 4, 


alles from the loſs ef its liberty not having been ite 
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effect of a tumultuous and ſudden: revolution, but B O O K 
gradually brought about in a ſucceſſion of ſeveral xix. 
ages. national character which hath always 
influenced the princes as well as the court, if it 

were only by means of the women, hath eſta— 

bliſhed a ſort of balance of power: and thus it is 

that polite manners having tempered the exertion 

of force, and ſoftened the oppoſition that might 

be made to it, have prevented thoſe. ſudden and 

violent commotions, from whence reſults either 
monarchical tyranny, or popular liberty. 


Incons1STENCE, as natural to the minds of a 
gay and lively people, as it is to children, hath 
tortunately prevailed over the ſyſtems of ſome def- 
potic miniſters. Kings have been too fond of 
pleaſure, and too converſant with the real ſource 
of it, not to be induced frequently to lay aſide 
the iron ſceptre which would have terrified the 
people, and prevented them from indulging in 
thoſe frivolous amuſements to which they were ad- 
died. The ſpirit of intrigue which hath ever 
prevailed among them, ſince the nobles have been 
Invited to court, hath occaſioned continual re- 
movals of ſtateſmen, and conſequently ſubverted 
all their projects. As the change in government 
has been imperceptibly brought about, the ſub- 
jets have preſerved a kind of dignity, which the 
monarch himſelf ſeemed to reſpect, conſidering it 
as the ſource, or conſequence of his own, He 
has continued the ſupreme legiſlator for a long 
ime, without being NA willing or able to abute | 
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B O O K his whole power. Kept in awe by the bare idea 
XIX. only of the fundamental laws of the nation he g0- 
Tr verned, he has frequently been afraid to act con- 


trary to the principles of them. He has been ſen- 
ſible that the people had rights to oppoſe to him, 
In a word, there has been no tyrant, even ata 

time when there was no liberty. 
Such, and ſtill more abſolute have been the go. 
vernments of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and 
Piedmont ; and of the ſeveral ſmall principalities 
of Italy. The people of the ſouth, whether from 
inaCtivity of mind, or weakneſs of body, ſeem to 
be born for deſpotiſm. The Spaniards though 
they are extremely proud; and the Italians, not- 
withſtanding all the powers of genius they poſſeſs, 
have loſt all their privileges and every idea of li. 
berty. Wherever the monarchy is unlimitted, i 
is impoſſible to aſcertain with any degree of pre- 
cifion what the form of government is, ſince that 
varies not only with the character of each ſove. 
reign, but even at every period of the ſame 
prince's life. Theſe ſtates have written Jaws: 
and cuſtoms and ſocieties that enjoy certain pri. 
vileges: but when the legiſlator can ſubvert the laws 
and tribunals of juſtice z when his authority i | 
founded only on ſuperior ſtrength, and when he 
calls upon God with a view to inſpire his ſubjedts 
with fear, inſtead of imitating him in order to be- 
come an object of affection ; when the original 
right of ſociety, the unalienable right of property 
among citizens, when national conventions, 'and 
| — 
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the engagements of the prince are in vain appealed g O © K 
to; in "2 wars when the government is arbitrary, XIX. 


there is no longer any ſtate; the nation is no 


more than the landed property of one ſingle in- 


dividual, : 

Is ſuch countries, no e will ever be 
formed. Far from its being a duty to be ac- 
quainted with public affairs, it is rather criminal 
and dangerous to have any knowledge of the ad- 
miniſtration. The favour of the court, the choice 
of the prince, ſupply the place of talents. Ta- 
lents it is true have their uſe; and are ſometimes 
wanted to ſerve the deſigns cf others, but are 
never ſuffered to command. In theſe countries, 
the people ſubmit to the government their ſupe- 
riors impoſe, if they are only indulged in their 
natural indolence. There. is only one ſyſtem of 
legiſlation in theſe delightful parts of Europe, that 
| merits our attention; which is the republic of 
Venice. 


A GREAT, magnificent and rich city, impreg- 


nable, though without walls or fortifications, rules 
over ſeventy-two iſlands. They are not rocks and 
mountains raiſed by time in the midit of a vaſt 
lea; but rather a plain parcelled out and cut into 
channels by the ſtagnations of a ſmall gulph, upon 
the ſlope of a low land. Theſe iflands ſeparated 


by canals, are at preſent joined by bridges. They 


have been formed by the ravages of the ſea, and 
the ravages of the war have occaſioned them to be 
propled towards the middle of the fifth century. 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOK The inhabitants of Italy flying from Attila fought 
X1X. an aſylum on the ſea. 


— Iux Venetian Jagunes at gelt neither made a 
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part of the ſame city, nor of the ſame republic. 
United by one general commercial intereſt, or ra. 
ther by the neceſſity of defending themſelves, they 
were, however, divided into as many ſeparate go- 
vernments as iſlands, each ſubject to its reſpective 
tribune, 

Faou the plurality of chiefs contentions awoke 
ar the public good was conſequently ſacrificed, 
Theſe people, therefore, in order to conſtitute one 
body, choie.a prince, who under the title of duke 
or doge, enjoyed for a conſiderable time all the 
rights of ſovereignty, of which he only now re- 
tains the ſigns. Theſe doges were elected by the 
people till 1173, when the nobles having ſeized 
upon the whole authority of the republic, named 
its chief. 

Tus government of Venice would ve preferable 
to cvery other, if an ariſtocracy were not, per- 
haps, the leaſt eligible of any. The ſeveral 
branches of power are divided there among the 

nobles, and admirably balanced among each other, 

The great reign there in peace with a kind of 
equality, as the ſtars-ſhine in the firmament du— 
ring the ſilence of the night, The people view 
their ſplendour with ſatisfaction, and are contented 
if they can only gain a ſubſiſtence, and be in- 
dulged in their amuſements. The diſtinction be. 
tween plebeians and patricians is leſs odious than 
| 5 In 
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in any other republic; becauſe the laws are parti- B o 8 K 
culzrly directed to reſtrain and awe the ambition XIX. 
of the nobles. Beſides, as the profperity of Ve 


nice was tounded upon its commerce, the people 
might, bear unconcerned the loſs of power, by 
the he pes of riches, which they . acquire by 
duſty and labour. 

Tax emulation excited by opulence among this 
maritime people, enabled them to maintain power- 
ful armies ; and the ſpirit of patriotiſm which 1s 
natural to republics, ſupplied them with ſoldiers. . 
The variety of information reſulting from the go- 
vernment of many men, made them excel all 
other people in politics. They learned the art of 
forming, and deſtroying leagues, and of main- 


| taining themſelves againſt the moſt formidable 


powers. But ſince the decay of their commerce 
hath made them leſs converſant with other coun- 
tries, and diminiſhed their internal] vigour, the 
republic of Venice is degenerated and obliged to 
oblerve the moſt timid circumſpection. Theſe 
people have aſſumed that jealouly and miſtruſt 
which is the national character of all lraly, and 
have carried them much further. With one half 
of the treaſures and care they have employed to 
maintain that neutrality they have oblerved for two 
centuries, they would have freed themſelves for 
ever from the dangers to which their very precau- 
tions have expoſed them. I heir chief confidence is 
in an inquiſitor, who continually watches over the 
conduct of every individual "_ to inflict puniſh- 

ment 
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B O o K ment on any one who ſhall dare to ſpeak well or 


11] of adminiſtration. The cenſure or approbation 


—— of government is one of the greateſt crimes. The 


| ſenator of Venice, concealed behind a grate, ſays 
to the ſubject : Who art thou, ihat aar'ſt to approve 
aur conduct! A curtain riſes, and the poor trem- 
bling Venetian beholds a carcaſe tied to a gallows, 
and hears a terrible voice that calls out to him 
from behind the grate: It is thus we treat thije 
who preſume to apologize for us; go home, and be 
ſilent. As the republic of Venice ſupports itſelf 
by its cunning; there is another in Europe which 
ſupports itlelf by its courage: this is the republic 
of Switzerland, 

Tu Switzers, known in antiquity by the name 
of Helvetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, 
only to be ſubdited by Cæſar, who was the greateſt 
of the Romans, if he had been more attached to 
his country. They were united to Germany, as4 
Roman province, under the reign of Honorius. 
Revolutions which are frequent and eafily accom- 
pliſhed in ſuch a country as is the Alps, divided 
colonies, that were ſeparated by large lakes or 
great mountains, into ſeveral baronies. The molt 
conſiderable of theſe, occupied by the houſe of 
Auſtria, in proceſs of time ſcized upon all the reſt, 
Conqueſt introduced ſlavery; oppreſſion excited 
the people to revolt, and thus liberty aroſe from 
an unbounded exertion of tyranny. 

TRERE are now thirteen cantons of robuſt pea— 


ſants, who dejend almoſt all the kings of Europe 
and 
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and fear none; who are better acquainted with ; O O K 


their real intereſts than any other nation; and XIX. 
who conſtitute the moſt ſenſible people in all mo- — 


dern political ſtates. Theſe thirteen cantons com- 
poſe among themſelves, not a republic as the ſeven 
provinces of Holland, nor a ſimple confederacy a8 


the Germanic body, but rather a league, a natu- 


ral aſſociation of ſo many independent republics. 
Each canton hath its reſpective ſovereignty, its al- 
liances and its treaties ſeparate. The general diet 
cannot make laws or regulations for either of 
them. 

Tus three moſt ancient cantons are immediately 
connected with each of the other twelve. It is 
from this union of convenience not of conſtitution, 
that if one of the thirteen cantons were attacked, 
all the reſt would march to its aſſiſtance. But there 
is no common alliance between the whole body 
and each particular canton. Thus the branches of 
a tree are united among themſclves without hav- 
ing an immediate connection with the common 
trunk. | 

THE union of the Switzers was, however, in- 
diſſoluble till the beginning of the 16th century; 
when religion, which ought to be the bond of 
peace and charity, diſunited them. The reforma- 
tion cauſed a ſeparation of the Helvetic body, and 
the ſtate was divided by the church. All public 
affairs are tranſacted in the ſeparate and particular 
diets of the catholic and proteſtant parties. The 
general diets are aſſembled only to preſerve the 
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B O O E appearance of union. Notwithſtanding this ſource 
XIX. of diſcord, Switzerland has enjoyed peace . 
—— more than any ſtate in Europe. 


UnDzr the Auſtrian government, oppreſſion 
and the raiſing of troops impeded population, 
After the revolution, there was too great an in- 
creaſe of the number of people in proportion to 
the barrenneſs of the land. The Helvetic body 
could not be enlarged without endangering its 
ſafety, unleſs it made ſome excurſions abroad, 
The inhabitants of theſe mountains, as the tor- 


rents that pour down from them, were to ſpread 


themſclves in the plains that border upon the 
Alps. Theſe people would have deſtroyed each 
other, had they remained ſequeſtered among them- 
ſelves. But ignorance of the arts, the want of 
materials for manufactures, and the deficiency of 


money prevented the importation of foreign mer- 


chandiſe, and excluded them from the means of 
procuring the comforts of life and of encouraging 


induſtry. They drew even from their increaſe of 


numbers a method of ſubſiſting and acquiring 
riches, a ſource and an object of trade. 

Tux duke of Milan, maſter of a rich country 
open on every fide to invaſion, and not eaſily de- 
tended, was in want of ſoldiers. The Switzers, 
who were his moſt powerful neighbours, mutt ne- 
cefiarily become his enemies, if they were not his 
allies, or rather his protectors. A kind of traffic 
was, therefore, ſet on foot between theſe people 
and the Milaneſe, in which men were bartered for 

riches. 
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riches. The nation engaged troops ſucceſſively B O o K 
in the ſervice of France, of the emperor, of the XIX. 
pope, of the duke of Savoy, and all the poten. Tt 
tates of Italy, They ſold their blood te the moſt 
diſtant powers, and to the nations moſt in enmity 
with each other; to Holland, to Spain, and to 
Portugal; as if theſe mountains were nothing 
more than a repoſitory of arms and ſoldiers, open 
to every one who wanted to purcnale the means 
of carrying on war. 
Eacn canton treats with that power which offers 
the moſt advantageous terms. The ſubjects of the 
country are at liberty to engage in war at a diſtance, 
with an allied nation. The Hollander is by the 
conſtitution of his country a citizen of the world; 
the Switzer by the ſame circumſtance a deſtroyer 
of Europe. The profits of Hoiland are in pro- 
portion to the degree of cultivation, and the con- 
ſumption of merchandiſe; the proſperity of Swit- 
= Zzecrland increaſes in proportion to the number of 
N battles that are fought, and the ſlaughter that at- 
tends them. 
Iris by war, that calamity inſeparable from 
mankind, whether in a ſtate of civilization or not, 
that the republics of the Helvetic body are obliged 
to live and ſubſiſt. It is by this that they preſerve 
a number of inhabitants within their country pro- 
portioned to the extent and fertility of their lanes, 
without forcing any of the ſprings of government, 
or reſtraining the inclinations of any individual. 
It is by the traffic of troops with the powers at war 
with 
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B O O K With each other, that Switzerland has not been 
XIX. under the neceſſity of ſudden emigrations which 
—— are the cauſe of invalions, and of attempting con- 
queſts which would have occaſioned the loſs of its 
liberty, as it cauſed the ſubveriion of all the re- 
publics of Greece, | 

lx we now take a review of what has been ſaid, 
we ſhall find that all the governments of Europe 
are comprehended under ſome of the forms we 
have been deſcribing, and are differently modelled 
according to the local ſituation, the degree of po- 
pulation, the extent of territory, the influence of 
opinions and occupations, and the external con. 
nections and variety of events that act upon the 
ſyſtem of the body politic, as the impreſſion of 

{urrounding fluids does upon natural bodies. 

We are not to imagine, as it 1s often aſſerted, 
that all governments nearly reſemble each other, 
and that the only difference between them conſiſts 
in the character of thoſe who govern, This maxim 
may, perhaps, be true in abſolute governments, 
among ſuch nations as have no principles of liber- 
ty. Theſe take the turn the prince gives them; 
they are haughty, proud and courageous, under a 
monarch that is active and fond of glory; indolent 
and ſtupid under a ſuperſtitious King; full of hopes 
and fears under a young prince; of weakneſs and 
corruption under an old deſpot; or rather alter- 
ately confident and weak under the ſeveral mi- 
niſters who are raiſed by intrigue. In ſuch ſtates, 
the people are formed according to the character 
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of the adminiſtration : but in free ſtates f it is juſt ; o o K 


the reverle. | XIX. 
WAT EVER may be ſaid of the nature and - 


ſprings of the different ſyſtems of government to 
which men are ſubject, the art of legiſlation being 
that which ought to be the moſt perfect, is alſo 
the moſt proper to employ men of the firſt genius. 
The ſcience of government does not contain ab- 
| firacted truths, or rather it has not one ſingle prin- 
ciple which does not extend to all the 1 
of adminiſtration. 

Tak ftate is a very complicated machine, which 
cannot be wound up or ſet in motion without a 
thorough knowledge of alf its component parts. 
If any one of the parts is too much ſtraitened or 
relaxed, the whole muſt be in diſorder. Every 
project that may be beneficial to a certain number 


of citizens or in critical times, may become fatal to 
the whole nation, and prejudicial for a long con- 
tinuance. If we deſtroy or change the nature of 
any great body, thoſe convullive motions which 
are the effect of political intrigues, will diſturb the 
hole nation, which may, perhaps, feel the effects 
of them for ages to come. All innovations ought 
to be brought about inſenſibly, they ſhould ariſe 
from neceſſity, be the reſult as it were of the pub- 
lic voice, or at leaſt agree with the general wiſhes. 
To aboliſh old cuſtoms, or to introduce new ones 
on a ſodden, tends only to increaſe that which is 
bad, and to prevent the effect of that which i 
i” To act withous conſulting the will of * 
| centrality, 


$8 r 
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B O O K generality, without collecting as it were the plu- 

XIX. rality of votes in the public opinion, 1s to alienate 

the hearts and minds of men, and to bring every 

thing into diſcrecit, even what 1s honeſt and 
good. 

IT would be a deſirable thing in Europe, that 

the ſovereigns convinced of the neceſſity of im. 

proving the ſcience of government, ſhould imitate 

a cuſtom there is eſtabliſhed in China. In this 

empire, the miniſters are diſtinguiſhed into two 

claſſes, the thinkers, and the /ipners. While the 

laſt are employed in the arrangement and diſpatch 

of public affairs, the firſt attend only to the in- 

vention of projects, or to the examination of ſuch 

as are preſented to them. This is the ſource of 

all thoſe admirable regulations, which eſtabliſh at 

China the moſt enlightened legiſlation, by the 

wiſeſt adminiſtration. All Aſia is ſubject to a de- 

ſpotic government; but in Turky and Perſia, it 

is a deſpotiſm that reſtrains opinion by means of 

religion; in China, it is the deſpotiſm ef the laws 

by the influence of reaſon. Among the Moham- 

medans, they believe in the divine authority of the 

prince; among the Chineſe, they believe in na- 
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tural authority founded upon the law of reaſon. | 
But in theſe empires it is conviction that influences | 
the will. E 1 

In the happy ſtate of policy and knowledge to 
which Europe has attained, it is plain that this 


conviction of the mind, which produces a free 


eaſy and general obedience, can proceed ftom no- 
thing 


Brutus were both virtuous 3 they were reduced to { 
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thing but a certain evidence of the utility of theBooK 
laws, If the governments will not pay z#binkers, XIX. 
who may, perhaps, become ſuſpicious or corrupt 
25 ſoon as they are mercenary; let them, at leaſt, 
allow men of ſuperior underſtandings to watch in | 
ſome meaſure over the public good. Every writer | 

| 
| 


of genius 1s born a magiſtrate of his country; and 
he ought to enlighten it as much as it is in his 
power. His abilities gave him a right to do it. | 
Whether he be an obſcure or a diſtinguiſhed ci- | | 
tizen, whatever be his rank or birth, his mind, 
which is always noble, derives its claims from his | 
talents. His tribunal is the whole nation; his 
judge is the public, not the deſpot who does hot 
hear him, nor the miniſter who will not attend to 
him. | | 

ALL theſe truths have, doubtleſs, their boun- 
caries : but it is always more dangerous to ſuppreſs 
the freedom of thought, than to leave it to its 
bent or impetuoſiy. Reaſon and truth triumph 
over thoſe daring and violent minds, which are 
rouzed only by reſtraint, and irritated only by per- 
ſecution. Kings and miniſters, love your peoples | 
love mankind, and ye will be happy. Ye will have i! 
then no reaſon to fear men of free ſentiments or = 
unſatisfied minds, nor the revolt of bad men. The | 
revoit of the heart is much more dangerous; for * 
virtue, when ſoured and rouzed into indignation, 
is puilty of the moſt deſperate acts. Cato and 


Vor. V. G 8 the 
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B O O K the neceſſity of chuſing, between two actions of 


violence, ſuicide, or the death of Cæſar. 


—— Taxe intereſts of government and thoſe of the 


nation are the ſame. Whoever attempts to ſe- 
parate them, is unacquainted with their true na. 
ture, and will only injure them. | 

THERE may ſometimes be people diffatisfied 
under a good government; but where there ate 
many that are unhappy, without any general proſ- 
perity, it is then the government is faulty in its 
nature. 5 

MANKIND are juſt as we would have them to 
be; it is the mode of government which gives 
them a good or an evil propenſity. 

A $TATE ought to have one object only in 
view; and that is, public felicity. Every ſtate 
has a particular manner of promoting this end; 
which may be conſidered as its ſpirit, its principle, 
to which every thing elſe is ſubordinate. 

A NATION can ha ve no induſtry for the arts, not 
courage for war, without a confidence in and an 
attachment to the government. But when the 
principle of fear has corurouled every other ſpring 
of the ſoul, a nation then becomes of no conſe- 
quence, the prince is expoſed to a thouſand enter- 
priſes from without, and a thouſand dangers from 
within. Deſpiſed by his neighbours, and abhorfed 
by his ſubjects, he muſt be in perpetual fear for 
the ſafety of his kingdom, as well as for that of 
his own life. It is a happineſs for a nation, that 


commerce, arts and ſciences ſhould flouriſh within 
it. 


iehin 
il, 


it, It is even a happineſs. for thoſe who govern, B Oo O K 
when they are not inclined to exert acts of tyran- XIX. 
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ny. Upright minds are very eaſily led; but none „ 

have a greater averſion for violence and ſlavery. 

Let good monarchs be bleſſed with enlightened 

people; and let tyrants have none but vrutes to 

reign over. EM , 
M1liTARY power is both the cauſe and the de- 

ſtruction of deſpotiſm; which in' its infant ſtate 

may be compared to a lion that conceals his talons 

in order to let them grow. In its full vigour, it 

may be conſidered as a madman who tears his bo- 


dy with his arms. In its advanced age, is ike 


Saturn, who, after having devoured his children, 
is ſhamefully mutilated by his own race. 

GOVERNMENT may be divided into legiſlation Policy. 
and policy. Legiflation relates ro the internal 
government of the ſtate, and nn to its enter 
nal one. 

SAVAGE nations, who are addicted to hunting, 
have rather a policy than a legiſlation, Governed 


among themſelves by manners and example, the 


only conventions or laws they have, are between 
one nation and another. Treaties of peace or al- 
liance are their only codes of legiſlation. 

SUCH were nearly the ſocieties of ancient times. 1 
Separated by deſerts, without any communication * 
of trade or voyages, they had only a preſent and 
immediate intereſt to ſettle. All their negociati- 
ons conſiſted in putting an end to a war by fixing 
the boundaries of a ſtate. As it was neceſſary to 
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B O O k perſuade a nation, and not bribe a court by the 
'X1X. miltreſſes or favourites of a prince, eloquent men 
——— were employed for this purpole, and the names of 


orator and ambaſſador were ſynonimous. 

IN the middle ages, when every thing, even 
juſtice itſelf was decided by force; when the Go. 
thic government divided by ſeparate intereſts all 
thoſe petty ſtates which owed their exiſtence to its 
conſtitution 3 negociations had but little influence 
over a wild and recluſe people, who knew no 
right but that of war, no treaties but for truces, 
or ranſoms, | 

DurinG this long period of ignorance and bar- 
bariſm, policy was entirely confined to the court 
of Rome. It had ariſen from the artifices which 
had founded the papal government. As the pon- 
tiffs, by the laws of religion and the ſyſtem of the 
hicrarchy, influenced a very unumerous clergy, 
which profelytes extended perpetually in all the 
chriſtian ftates, the correſpondence kept up with 
the biſhops, eſtabliſhed early at Rome a center of 
communication for ail the different churches, or 
nations. All rights were ſubordinate to a religion, 
which exerciled an abſolute authority over the 
mind of every individual; it had a ſhare in almoſt 
every tranſaction, either as the motive or the 


means; and the popes by the Italian agents they 


had placed in all prelacies of the chriſtian ſtate, 
were conſtantly informed of every commotion, 
and availed themſelves of every event. They 
had the highelt concern ia this; that of attaining 
univerlal 
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univerſal monarchy. The barbariſm of the times B O O k 
in which this project was conceived, does not xix. 
leſſen its greatneſs and ſublimity. How — 
was the attempt, to ſubdue without troops nations 
that were always in arms! What art to make even 
the weakneſſcs of the clergy reſpectable and ſa- 
cred! What ſkill to agitate, to ſhake thrones one 
after the other, in order to keep them all in ſub- 
jection! So deep, lo extenſive a deſign could only 
be carried into execution, by being concealed 3 
and, therefore, was inconſiſtent with an hereditary 
monarchy ; in which the paſſions of kings and the 
intrigues of miniſters, are the cauſe of ſo much 
inſtability in affairs. This project, and the ge- 
neral rule of conduct it requires, could not be 
formed but in an elective government, in which 
the chief is always choſen from a body animated 
with the ſame ſpirit, and guided by the ſame 
maxims; in which an ariſtocratic court rather go- 
verns the prince, than ſuffers itſelf to be governed 
by him. 5 | 1 | 
Wulle Italian policy was engaged in examining 
all the ſtates of Europe, and availing itſelf of 
every opportunity to aggrandize and confirm the 
power of the church, each ſovereign ſaw with in- 
difference the revolutions that were taking place 
without. Moſt of them were too much engaged 
in eſtabliſhing their authority in their own domi- 
$ "ions, in diſputing the branches of power with the 


leveral bodies that were in poſſeſſion of them, or f 
| no were ſtriving againſt the natural bent that mo- | x 
cl) G narchy 


© 


* 
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BOOK narchy has to deſpotiim : they were not ſufficiently 

XIX. maſters of their own inheritance, to een in 
ee diſputes of their neighbours. 

Tre fifteenth century changed the order of 

things. When the princes had collected their 

forces, they were inclined to bring them to action, 

and try their reſpective ſtrength. Till that time, 

the nations had only carried on war with each other 

upon their ſeveral frontiers. The ſeaſon of the 

campaign was loſt in aſſembling troops, which 

every baron always raiſed very ſlowly. There were 

then only ſkirmiſhes between ſmall parties, not any 

regular battles between different'armies. Whena 

prince either by alliances or inheritance had ac- 

quired poſſeſſions in different ſtates, the intereſts 

were confounded, and contentions aroſe among the 

people. It was neceſſary to ſend regular troops in 

the pay of the monarch, to defend at a diſtance 

territories that did not belong to the fate. 

The crown of England no longer held provinces 

in the midſt of France; but that of Spain acquired 

ſome rights in Germany; and that of France laid 

ſome claims in Italy. From that time all Europe 

was in a perpetual alternative of war and negoci· 
tion. 

Tur ambition, talents, and rivalſhip a Charles 
V. and Francis I. gave riſe to the preſent ſyſtem 
of modern politics. Before theſe two kings, France 
| and Spain had diſputed the kingdom of Naples, in 
_ the name of the houſes of Arragon and Anjou. 

Y Their diſſentions had excited a ferment n 
20 
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all Italy, and the republic of Venice was the chief B OO R 
cauſe of that inteſtine commotion that was excited XIX. 
againſt two foreign powers. The Germans took a "Ya 
part in theſe diſturbances, either as auxiliaries, or 
as being intereſted in them. The emperor and the 
pope were concerned in them with almoſt all 
Chriſtendom. But Francis I. and Charles V. en- 
oaged in their fate, the views, the anxiety, the 
deſtiny of all Europe. All the powers ſeemed to 
be divided between two rival houſes, in order to 
weaken alternately the moſt poweriul, Fortune 
favoured the talents, the force and the artifice of 


12 Charles V. More ambitious and leſs voluptuous 
* than Francis I. his character turned the ſcale, and 
ſts Europe for a time inclined to his fide, but did not 


continue always to favour the ſame intereſt, 
PriLIp II. who had all the ſpirit of intrigue, 
but not the military virtues of his father, inherited 


ate. his projects and ambitious views, and found the 
nces times favourable to his aggrandizement. He ex- 
ired hauſted his kingdom of men and ſhips, and even 


of money, though he was in poſſeſſion of the 
mines of the new world; and left behind him a 
more extenſive monarchy, but Spain himſelf in , 
much weaker ſtate than it had been under his fa- 
ther. * f 175 : 4 

His ſon imagined he ſnould again make all Eu- — ; 
rope dependent by an alliance with that branch | 
of his houſe which reigned in Germany. Philip | q 
II. had through negiigence relinquiſhed this poli- | 
tical idea; Philip III. reſumed it. But in other 
Gg 4 reſpects 
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B O © E reſpects he followed the erroneous, narrow, ſuper. 
xIx. ſtitious and pedantic principles of his predeceſſor, 
—— Within the ſtate, there was much formality, but 
no order, and no occonomy. The church was 
perpetually encroaching upon the ſtate. The in- 
quiiition, that horrid monſter, which conceals its 
head in the heavens, and its feet in the infernal re- 
gions, ſtruck at the root of population, which at 
the ſame time {uffered conſiderably from war and 
the colonies. Without the ſtate, there were ſtill the 
fame ambitious views, and leſs ſkilful meaſures, 
Raſh and precipitate in his enterpriſes, flow and 
obſtinate in the execution of them, Philip III. had 
all thoſe defects which are prejudicial to each other, 
and occaſion every project to miſcarry. He de- 
ſtroyed the ſmall degree of life and vigour the 
monarchy yet retained. Richelieu availed himſelf 
of the weaknels of Spain, and the foibles of the 
King whom he ruled over, to fill that period with 
his intrigues, and cauſe his name to deſcend to 
poſterity. Germany and Spain were in ſome man- 
ner connected to each other by the houſe of Au- 
ria: to this league, he oppoſed that of France 
with Sweden, to counteract the effect of | the 
former. This ſyſtem would naturally have taken 
place in his times, if it had not been the work of 
his genius. Guſtavus Adolphus by his conqueſts 
enſlaved all the north. All Europe concurred in 
lowering the pride of the houſe of Auſtria; and 
the prace of the Pyrences turned the ſcale again 
Spain in favour of France. 


CHaRL2s 
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ChakLES V. had been accuſed of aiming at B Oo OR 
univerſal monarchy; and Lewis XIV. was taxed XIX. 
with the ſame ambition. But neither of them ever 7 


conceived ſo high and ſo raſh a project. They 
were both of them paſſionately deſirous of extend- 
ing their empire, by the aggrandizement of their 
families, This ambition is equally natural to 
princes of common abilities, who are born with- 
out any talents, as it is to monarchs of ſuperior 
underſtanding, who have no virtues or moral qua- 
lifications. But neither Charles V. nor Lewis 
XIV. had that kind of ſpirit cf reſolution, that 
impulſe of the ſoul to brave every thing, which 
conſtitutes heroic conquerors : they bore no re- 
ſemblance in any particular to Alexander. Ne- 
vertheleſs uſeful alarms were taken and ſpread 
abroad. Such alarms cannot be too ſoon conceiv- 
ed, nor too ſoon diffuſed, when there ariſe any 
powers that are formidable to their neighbours. 
It is chiefly among nations, and with reſyect to 
kings, that fear produces ſafety. 

Wren Lewis the XIV. began to reflect on his 
own ſituation, perhaps, he might be ſurpriſed at 
leeing himſelf more powerful than he thought 
he was. His greatnels was partly owing to the 
little harmony that ſubſiſted between the forces 
and the deſigns of his enemies. Europe had, in- 
deed, felt the neceſſity of a general union, but 
had not diſcovered the means of forming it. In 
treating with this monarch, proud of ſucceſs, and 
vain from the applauſe: he had received, it was 
thought 
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B OO K thought a conſiderable advantage if every thing 
xIx. was not given up. In ſhort, the inſults of France 
—— which increaſed with her victories; the natural 
turn of her intrigues to ſpread diſſention every 
where, in order to reign alone; her contempt for 
the faith of treaties ; the haughty and authorits- 
tive tone ſhe uſurped, turned the general envy ſhe 
had excited into deteſtation, and raiſed univerſal 
alarms. Even thoſe princes, who had ſeen with- 
out umbrage, or favoured the increaſe of her 
power, felt the neceſſity of repairing this error in 
politics, and of combining and raiſing among 
themſelves a body of forces {ſuperior to thoſe of 
France, in order to prevent her tyrannizing over 

the nations, 
Leacves were, therefore, formed, which were 
for a long time ineffectual. One man alone was 
found capable to animate and conduct them, 
Warmed with thet public ſpirit, which only great 
and vutuous ſouls can poſſeſs, it was a prince, 
* though born in a republic, who for the general 
cauſe of Europe was inflamed with that love of 
liberty, ſo natural to upright minds. He turned 
his ambi:10n towards the greateſt object and mok 
worthy of the time in which he lived. His owt 
intereſt never warped him from that of the pub 
lic: With a courage peculiar to himſelf he knes 
how to defy thoſe very misfortunes which he fore: 
Jaw ; depending leſs for ſucceſs upon his militarf 
abilities than waiting for a favourable turn 0 
8fairs, from his patience and political a@tivity 
| Such 
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Such was the ſituation of affairs when the ſuc- Book 

ceſſion to the throne of Spain ſet all Europe in xix. 

flames. | Te. 5, 
Since the empire of the Perſians and that of 

the Romans, ambition had never been tempted by 

ſo rich a ſpoil. The prince, who might have 

united this crown to his own, would naturally have 

riſen to that univerſal monarchy, the idea of which 

raiſed a general alarm. It was, therefore, neceſ- 

ſary to prevent this empire from becoming the 

poſſeſſion of a power already formidable, and to 

keep the balance equal between the houſes of 

Auſtria and Bourbon, which had the only heredi- 

tary right to the throne. 

Mx well verſed in the knowledge of the man- 

ners and affairs of Spain, have aſſerted, if we may 

believe Bolingbroke, that had it not been for the 

hoſtilities, which were then excited by England 

and Holland, we ſhould have ſeen Philip the V. 

as good a Spaniard as his predeceſſors, and that 

the French miniſtry would then have had no in- 

| fivence upon the Spaniſh adminiſtration ; but that 

| the war raiſed againſt the Spaniards for the fake of 

giving them a ruler, obliged them to have re- 

courſe to the fleets and armics of a ftate that was 
alone capable of aſſiſting them in fixing upon ſuch 

| a king as they wanted. This juſt idea'the reſult 

of deep reflection has been confirmed by the expe- 

rience of half a century. The turn of the Spa- 

niards has never been able to coincide with the 

taſte of the French. Spain, from the character of 

her 
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B O O K her inhabitants ſeems rather to belong to Aft 


X1X. than to Europe. 
— — Tut train of events, however, anſwered to the 


general wiſhes, The armies and the councils of 
the quadruple alliance, gained an equal ſuperiority 
over. the common enemy. Inſtead of thoſe lan- 
guid and unfortunate campaigns which had tried 
the patience of the prince of Orange, but not diſ- 
couraged him, all the operations of the confe- 
derates were ſucceſsful. France, in her turn, 
humbled and defeated on every fide, was upon 
the brink of ruin, when ſhe was reſtored by the 


death of the emperor. 


IT was then perceived, that if the archduke 
Charles, crowned with the 1mperial diadem, and 
ſucceeding to all the dominions of the houle of 
Auſtria, ſhould join Spain and the Weſt-Indies to 
this vaſt inheritance, he would be in poſſeſſion of 
that ſame exorbitant power, which the houſe of 


Bourbon had been deprived of by the war. But, 


the enemies of France ſtil] perſiſted in their deſign 
of dethroning Philip the V. without thinking of 
the perion that was to ſucceed him ; while true 
politicians, notwithſtanding their triumphs, grey 
tired of a war, the very ſuccefs of which always 
became an evil, when 1t could no longer do any 
good, 

Tanis Ciffzrence of opinions raiſed diſſentions 
among the allies, which prevented them from 
reaping all thoſe advantages from the peace of 
Utrecht, they might reaſonably have expected 
| from 
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XIV. had employed forty years in fortifying them, 
and his neighbours had tuffered him quietly to 
raiſe theſe bulwarks which kept them in continual 
awe, It was neceſſary to demoliſh them: for 
every ſtrong power that puts itſelf in a poſture of 
defence, intends to form an attack. Philip re- 
mained upon the throne of Spain; and the forti- 
fications were left ſtanding in Flanders, and on 
| the borders of the Rhine. 

| Since this period, no opportunity hath offered, 
to rectify the miſtake committed at the peace of 
Utrecht. France hath always maintained its ſu- 
periority on the continent: but chance hath often 
diminiſhed its influence. The ſcales of the poli- 
| tical balance will never be perfectly even, nor ac- 
curate enough to determine the degrees of power 


of 1 | : 

g with exact preciſion. Perhaps, even this balance 
J | . ; 

ö of power may be nothing more than a chimera. 
gn 

O 


It can be only fixed by treaties, and theſe have 
no validity, when they are only made between ab- 
ſolute monarchs, and not between nations. Theſe 
acts ought to be made by the people themſelves, 
becauſe the object of them is their peace and 
lafety, which are their greateſt advantages: but a 
@ dc{por always ſacrifices his ſubjects to his anxiety, 
and his engagements to his ambition. | 

Bur it is not war alone that determines the ſu- 
periority of nations, as it has been hitherto ima- 
| gined; 


from their ſucceſs. The beſt means that could beg O O K 
deviſed to protect the provinces of the allies, was XIX. 
to lay open the frontiers of France. Lewis the 
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BOOK gined ; ſince during the laſt half. century commerce 
XIX. pads had a much greater influence in it. While 
ya the powets of the continent divided Europe | into 
unequal portions, which policy by means of lex 

gues, | treaties, and alliances always preſerved ina 


done by her laws. It formed, or brought to per. 


manufactures, and the richeſt poſſeſſions of the 


certain equilibrium; a maritime people formed a 
it were a new Jyitem, and by its induſtry made 
the land ſubject to the ſea; as nature herſelf hz 


fection that extenſive commerce, which is founded 
on an excellent ſyſtem of agriculture, flouriſhing 


four quarters of the world, This is the kind of 
univerſal monarchy that Europe ought to wit 
from England, in reſtoring to each maritime ftat 
that freedom, and that power it hath a right to have 
upon the element that ſurrounds it. This 814 
ſyſtem of public good founded upon natural 
equity, and in this caſe juſtice is the voice of g 
neral intereſt, The people cannot be too muci 
warned to reſume all their powers, and to employ 
the reſources offered them by the climate and th 
the ſoil they inhabit, to acquire that national and 
diſtinet independence in which they were born. 
Ir all Europe were ſufficiently enlightened, ant 
each nation were acquainted with its rights and 
its real advantages, neither the continent, nor ti 
ocean would mutually give laws to each othe! 
but a reciprocal influence would be eſtabliſhed be 
tween the continental and maritime people, a b. 


lance of induſtry and power, which would incurs 
a Ml 
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a mutual intercourſe for the general benefit. B O O R 
Each nation would ſow and reap upon its proper XIX. 
element. The ſeveral ſtates would enjoy the ſame „ 
liberty of exportation and importation that ſnould 
ſubſiſt between the provinces of the ſame empire. 
THERE is a great error that prevails in modern 
politics, which 1s that every ſtate ſhould endea- 
vour to weaken enemies as much as poſlible. 
But, no nation can ſeek the ruin of another ſtate, 
without paving the way for and haſtening its own 
flavery. There are certainly moments in which 
fortune at once throws into the way of a people a 
great increaſe of power; but ſuch ſudden eleva- 
tions are not laſting. It is oftentimes better to 
ſupport rivals, than to oppreſs them. Sparta re- 
fuſed to enſlave Athens, and Rome rep of 
having deſtroyed Carthage. 
* Taese noble and generous ſentiments hath 
1 ſhould inſpire nations ſtill more than kings, would 
noch prevent politicians from the neceſſity of commit- 
jplo ung many crimes and aſſerting many falſehoods; 
1 + and would remove many impediments and diffi- 
1: culties out of the way of nogociators. At preſent, 
10 | the complication of affairs hath: rendered nego- 
* | cations very intricate, Policy, like that inſidious 
* aſcct that weaves its web in darknels, hath 
or r ſtretched forth its net in the midſt of Europe, and 
her; faſtened it, as it were, to every court. One ſingle 
\ed be thread cannot be touched without drawing all the 
, ab» 8 The moſt petty ſovereign hath ſome ſecret 
inden atereſt in the treaties between the greater powers. 
a mi | Two 
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—— conded. by the courts of Vienna, Verſailles, oc 
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B OO Kk Iwo petty princes of Germany cannot exchangea 
xix. fict, or a domain, without being thwarted or ſe. 


London. Negociations mult be carried on in all 
the cabinets for years together for every the moſt 
trifling change in the diſpoſition of the land. The Wi 
blood of the people is the only thing that is not ö 
bargained for. War is determined upon in a day 
or two; the ſettling of prace is protracted during 
ſeveral years. This flownels in negociations, 
which proceeds from the nature of affairs, is allo 
increaſed by the character of the negociators. 
THrEsE are generally ignorant perſons engaged 
with men of knowledge and abilities. There are, 
perhaps, two or three wiſe and judicious councils 
in Europe. The reſt are in the poſſeſſion of intri- | 
guing men, raiſed to the management of affairs by 
the paſſions and ſhametul pleaſures of a prince and 
his miſtreſſes. A man is advanced to a ſhare in 
the adminiſtration, without any knowledge of the 
ſubject; he adopts the firſt ſy ſtem that is offered 
to his caprice z purſues it without underſtanding 
it, and with a degree of obſtinacy proportionate 
to his ignorance ; he changes the whole plan of 
his predeceſſors, in order to introduce his . own 
ſyſtem of adminiftration, which he will never be 
able to ſupport. Richelieu's . firſt declaration, 
when he became miniſter, was: the ccuncil hal 
aliered its plan. This ſaying, which was once 
found to be a good one, in the mouth of ont 
fingle man, has, PerRaPh,. been repeated, f 
thought 


— * 
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| pence, of their manner, and of - their air, to the 
I importance of their office; but even to raiſe the 
opinion they have of their own underſtanding, in 
proportion to the influence of their authority. 
WHEN a nation is great and powerful, what 
ſhould its governors be? The court and the peo- 
ple will anſwer this queſtion, but in a very dif- 
ferent manner. The miniſters ſee nothing in their 
office but the enlargement of their rights; the 
people the enlargement only of their duties. The 
ideas of the latter are juſt; for the duties and 
nights ariſing from each mode of government 
W ought to be regulated by the wants and deſires of 
each nation. But this principle of the law of na- 
ture is not applicable to the ſocial ſtate. As ſo- 
ein cieties, whatever be their origin, are almoſt all of 
them ſubject to the authority of one ſingle man, 
cred political meaſures are dependent on the character 
ding of the prince. 
nat lr the king is a week and wreflotd man, his 
an Ol W government will change as his miniſters, and his 
OW politics will vary with his government. He will 
er be alternately have miniſters, that are ignorant or en- 
ation, Wi lihtened, ſteady or fickle, deceitful or ſincere, 
| bath i Þarth or humane, inclined to war or peace; ſuch, 
once in a word, as the variety of intrigues will produce 
of on: hem. Such a ſlate will have no regular ſyſtem 


q, o Wo! politics; and all other governments will not be 
oog You. V. Hg kk: able 


thought of, by every one of Richelieu's ſucceſſors. B O O Kk 
All men engaged in public affairs have the vanity, X1X. 
not only to proportion the parade of their ex- 9 
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Boo K able to maintain any permanent deligns and meq- 


XIX. ſures with it, The ſyſtem of politics mult then 
vary with the day, or the moment; that is, with 


\ 1 1 ! 


the humour of the prince. 
Bur the fate of nations and political intereſt 
are very different i in republican g governments. A 
the authority there reſides in the collective bedy of 
the people, there are certain principles and ſome 
public intereſts attended to in every negociation, 
In this caſe the permanency of a (item i is not 0 
be confined to the duration of the miniſtry, or to 
the life of one ſingle man. The general ſpirit that 
exiſts and perpetuates itſelf in the nation, is the 
_ only rule of every negociation. Not but that a 
powerful citizen, or an eloquent demagogue, mey 
ſometimes lead a popular government into pol. 
tical miſtake; but this is eafily recovered, 
Faults, in theſe inſtances, may be conſidered 
equally with ſucceſſes as leſſons of inſtruction. 
Great events, and not men, produce remarkable 
periods in the hiſtory of republics. It is in vain 
o attempt to ſurpriſe a fre people by artifice, or 
intrigues in a treaty of peace, or alliance. Their 
maxims will always make them return to their lal. 
ing intereſts, and all engagements wall give way 
to the ſupreme law. In thele governments, it 5 
the ſafety of the people that does every thing 
while in others it is the will of the ruler. = 
Tris contraſt of political principles has ret- 
dered every popular government ſoſpicious Of 


odious to all ablolute monarchs, They have 
5 | dreaded 


T times and in all countries; but the art of war is 


| and conquered all the powers of Aſia, The Ro- 


ſtrength. The Grecian Phalanx and the Roman 
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dreaded the influence of a republican ſpirit upon ; O O Kk 
their own ſubjects, the weight of whoſe chains xrx. 
they are every day increaſing. A kind of fecret t 
conſpiracy may therefore be perceived between all 
monarchies, to deſtroy, or inſenſibly to ſap the 
foundations of all free ſtates. But liberty will 

ariſe from the midſt of oppreſſion. It already 

exiſts in every breaſt; public writings will contri- 

bute to inſtil it into the minds of all enlighte ned 

men; and tyranny into the hearts of the people. 

All men will, at length, be ſenſible, and this pe- 

riod is at no great diſtance, that liberty is the firſt 

gift of heaven, as it is the firſt ſource of virtue. 

The inſtruments of deſpotiſm will become its de- 

ſtroyers; and the enemies of humanicy, thoſe 

who ſeem armed at prcient merely to oppole it, 

will exert themſelves in its defence. 


War, as well as ſociety, has exiſted at all War. 


only to be found in certain ages of the world, and 
among certain people. The Greeks eſtabliſhed it, 


mans improved It and {ubdued the world. Theſe 
wo nations worthy to command all others, as 
their genius and virtue were the cauſes of their 
protperity, owed this ſuperiority to their infantry, 
In which every ſingle man exerts . his whole 


legions were every where victorious. 
Wuükx a ſuperior number of cavalry had . | 
A voduced, rather from a principle of indolence 
Hu 2 than 
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B O O Kthan inactivity, into the armies of the ancients 
XIX. Rome loſt ſome of its glory and ſucceſs. Not 
S—— withſtanding the exact diſcipline of its troops, it 
could no longer reſiſt thoſe barbarous nations un 
fought on foot. 1 5 
TkEsk men, however, little better than (x 
vages, who, with arms only, and thoſe power, 
nature had taught them the uſe of, had ſubdued 
the moſt extenſive and the moſt civilized empire df 
the univerſe, ſoon changed their infantry into c 
valry. This was properly called the line of bat. 
tle, or the army. All the nobility who were the 
ſole poſſeſſors of lands and of privileges, thok 
uſual attendants of victory, choſe to ride a horſe. 
back; while the enſlaved multitude were left on 
foot, almoſt without arms and held in no eſtima. 
tion. 5 
In times when the gentleman was diſtinguiſhed 
by his horie; when the man himſelf was of little 
conſequence, and every idea of importance va 
attached to the knight; when wars conſiſted i 
ſmall incurſions, and campaigns laſted but a dy; 
when ſucceſs depended upon the quickneſs d | 
marches : then the fate of armies was determined 
by cavalry, During the thirteenth and fourteenti 
centuries, there were ſcarce any other -troops it 
Europe. The dexterity and ſtrength of men a 
no longer ſhewn in wreſtling, at the ceſtus, in ti 
exerciſe of the arms, and of all the muſcles of tif 
body; but in tournaments, in managing a hork, 
and in throwing the lance at full ſpeed. This ſp 
cit 
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cies of war, better calculated for wandering Tar- B O O K 
tars, than for fixed and ſedentary ſocieties, was one XIX. 
of the defects of the feudal government. a 
race of conquerors, whoſe rights were to be de- | 
termined by their ſwords; whoſe merit and glory 
was in their arms; whole ſole occupation was 
hunting, could hardly avoid riding on horſeback, 
with all that parade and ſpirit of authority which 
_ muſt neceſſarily ariſe from a rude and uncultivated 
underſtanding. But what could troops of heavy- 
armed cavalry avail in the attack and defence of 


caſtles and towns, fortified by walls or by ſurround- 
ing waters? 


To this W of military k e 
| muſt be aſcribed the duration of war for ſeveral 
ages without intermiſſion, between France and 
England. War continued inceſſantly for want of 
a ſufficient number of men. Whole months were 


er required to collect, to arm, to bring into the field 
an broops that were only to continue there a few 
4 weeks, Kings could not aſſemble more than a 
wh Lertain number of voaſſals, and thoſe at ſtated 
gal mes. The lords had only a right to call under 
vine their banners ſome of their tenants, upon ſtipu- 
8000 lated terms. The time that ought to have been 
58 in employed in carrying on war, was loſt in forms 
n and regulations, in the ſame manner as courts of 
10 juſtice conſume thoſe. eſtates they are to deter- 


of tit mine. At length, the French tired with being 
bor conſtantly obliged to repulſe the Engliſh, like the 
his ſpe $:orle that implored the aſſiſtance of man againit 
cie Hh 3 the 
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B Oo k the ſtag, ſuffered the yoke: and burthen to be im- 
xIX. poſed upon them, which they bear to this day. 
—— Kings raiſed and maintained at their own expence 
a conſtant body of troops. Charles VII. after 
having expelled the Engliſh by the affiſtance of 
mercenary troops, when he diſbanded his army, 
kept nine thouſand horſe, and ſixteen thouſand 
_ infantry. | 

T'm1s was the origin of the abaſement of the no- 
bility, and the elevatien of monarchy ; of the po- 

litical liberty of the nation without, and its civil | 

ſlavery within. The people were delivered from 
feudal tyranny, only to fall ſome time or other 
under the deſpotiſm of kings. So' much does 
human nature ſeem born for ſlavery! It became 
neceſſary to raiſe a fund for the payment of an 
army; and the taxes were arbitrary, and unlimit- 
ed as the number of ſoldiers, that were diſtrr 
buted in the different parts of the kingdom, under 
a pretence of guarding the frontiers againſt the 
enemy; but in reality to reſtrain and oppreſs the 
ſubject. The officers, commanders and gover- 
nors were tools of government always armed 
againſt the nation itſelf. They as well as their 
ſoldiers no longer conſidered themſelves, as ei- 
tizens of the ſtate, ſolely devoted to the defence 
of the property and rights of the people. They 
acknowledged no longer any perſon in the king. 
dom, except the king, in whoſe name they wer 
ready to maſſacre their fathers and brothers. In 
5 | | ſhort, 
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ſhort, the body of troops raifed by the nation was B O OK 
1 


| the ranks. 


| repair than it was in battalions. 


nothing more than a royal army. 


Tue diſcovery of gunpowder which required ga ur 


conſiderable expence and great Preparation, forges, 
magazines, and arſenals, THY arms more than 
ever dependent on kings, and determined the ad- 
vantage that infantry hath over cavalry. The 
latter prelented the flank of the man and horſe to 
the former. A horſeman diſmounted was either 


W loſt or good for nothing; and a horſe without a 


leader occaſioned confuſion and diſorder among 
The havock which the artillery and 
fire-arms made in ſquadrons, was more difficult to 
In a word, men 


could be bought and diſciplined at a lels expence 
than horſes : and this made it ealy for kings to 
procure ſoldiers. | 

Tavs the innovation of Charles VII. fatal to 
his ſubjects, ar leaſt in futurity, became from his 


| example prejudicial to the liberty of all the people 


of Europe, Every nation was obliged to keep it- 
the ſelf upon the defence againſt a nation always in 
oy arms, The right ſyſtem of politics, if there were 
ned any politics at a time when arts, literature, and 
heit BN commerce had not yet opened a communication 
r awong people, ſhould have been, for the princes 
Ine to have jointly attacked that particular power that 
oF had pur itſelf into a ſtate of continual war. But 
ö D* 


| took up arms themſelves. 
itlelf the quicker, as it appeared the fole remedy 


inſtead of compelling it to ſubmit to peace, they 
This contagion ſpread 


Huh 4 againſt 
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B © O K againft the danger of an invaſion, the only ein. 
XIx. rantee of the ſecurity of the nations. 

—— Tax was however a general want of the 
knowledge neceflary to diſcipline a body of in- 
fantry, the importance of which began to be per. 
ceived. The manner of fighting which the Swit- 
zers had employed againſt the Burgundians, had 
rendered them as famous as formidable. With 
heavy ſwords and long halberds, they had always 
overcome the horſes and men of the feudal army: 

As their ranks were impenetrable, and as they 
marched in cloſe columns, they overthrew all that 
attacked, and all that oppeſed them. Every 
power was then defirous of procuring ſome Swils 
foldiers. But, the Switzers, ſenſible of the need 
there was of their aſſiſtance, and ſetting the pur- 
chaſe of it at too a high a rate; it became neceſſary 
to relolve not to employ them, and to form inal 
parts a national infantry, in order not to depend 
upon theſe auxiliary troops. 

Taz Germans firſt adopted a diſcipline that re- 
quired only ſtrength of body, and ſubordination, 
As their country abounded in men and horſes, 
they almoſt rivalled the reputation of the Swils in. 
fantry, without loſing the advantage of their own 
cavalry. 

Taz French, more * adopted with greate! 
difficulty, and more lowly, a kind of military f. 
ſtem that laid a reſtraint upon all their motions 
and ſeemed rather to require perſeverance that 
eee But the taſte for imitation and 10 

vel 
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velty prevailed among this light people, over that ; OO K 

vanity which is fond of its on cuſtoms. XIX. 
Tur Spaniards, notwithſtanding the pride Gy 

have been reproached with, improved the military 

art of the Switzers, by bringing to greater perfec- 

tion the diſcipline of that warlike people. They 

formed an infantry which became aerngaly the 

terror and admiration of Europe. 

Is proportion as the infantry © increaſed, the 

cuſtom and ſervice of the feudal militia ceaſed in 

all parts, and the war became more general. 

The conſtitution of each nation had for ages paſt 

ſcarce allowed the different people to wage war 

and maſſacre one another-beyond the barriers of 

their own ſtates. War was carried on upon the 

| frontiers only between the neighbouring powers. 

When France and Spain had carried their arms to 

the moſt remote extremities of Italy, it was no 

longer poſſible to call together the ban and arriere 

ban of the nations; becaule it was not in fact the 

people who made war againſt each other, but the 

kings with their troops, for the honour of them- 

ſelves or their families, without any regard to the 

good of their ſubjects. Not that the princes did 

not endeavour to intereſt the national pride of the 

people in their quarrels ; but this was done merely 

to weaken or totally to ſubdue that ſpirit of inde- 

pendence which was ſtill firuggling among ſome 

lets of men, againſt that abſolute authority which 

ine princes had gradually aſſumed. 


ALL 
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BOOK Arr Europe was in commotion. The Germans 
X1X, marched into Italy; the Italians into Germany 


—— the French into both theſe countries. The Turks 


beſieged Naples and Nice; and the Spaniards 
were at the ſame time difperſed in Africa, in 
Hungary, in Italy, in Germany, in France, and 
in the. low countries. All theſe people inured, 
and practiſed in arms, acquired great ſkill in the 
art of fighting and deſtroying each ocher with in. 
fallible regularity and preciſion, 

Ir was religion that cauſed the Germans to con- 
tend with the Germans; the French with the 
French; but which more particularly excited 
Flanders againſt Spain. It was on the fens of 
Holland that all the rage of a bigotted and de- 
ſpotic king fell; of a ſuperſtitious and ſanguinary 
prince; of the two Philips, and of the duke of 
Alba. It was in the low countries that a republic 
aroſe from the perſecutions of tyranny, and the 
flames of the inquiſition. When freedom had 
broken her chains, and found an aſylum in the 
ocean, ſhe raiſed her bulwarks upon the continent. 
The Dutch firſt invented the art of fortifying 
places: ſo much doth genius and invention be- 
long to free minds. Their example was generally 
followed. Extenſive Rates had only occaſion 10 
fortify their frontiers. Germany and Italy, d- 
vided among a number of princes, were crowded 
with ſtrong citadels from one end to the other. 
When we travel through thele countries, we meet 

every 
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every evening with gates ſnut and draw. bridges at BOOK 


W the entrance of the tons. | 
= Wit the Dutch were improving the art 6 


fortification, of the attack and defence of towns, 
the Swedes were employed in forming, as it were, 


ö the military ſcience of the field. Guſtavus Adol- 


phus was eminently ſkilled in the art of war, 
which other nations have acquired at times, but 


W which the Germans have always preſerved, as pe- 
W culiarly attached to their climate. There are ſol- 


diers in other parts, but it is Germany alone that 
furniſnes generals. 
Tuis art had been in conſtant uſe for a century 


paſt, when it was remarkably improved by Lewis 
XIV. He firſt introduced the cuſtom of wearing 
W a uniform ; of carrying the bayonet at the end of 
the firelock ; of making uſe of the artillery to ad- 


vantage; in a word, of increaſing to the utmolt 
the deſtructive powers of fire and ſword. 

Tur king of Pruſſia hath invented a new me- 
thod of diſciplining armies, of leading on troops 
to battle, and of gaining victories. This prince, 
who would have been better ſerved by another 
nation, and certainly better commended than 
he could poſſibly be by his own; who hath not 
had, ſince Alexander, his equal in hiſtory for ex- 
tent and variety of talents; this prince, who with- 


out having been himſelf formed by Greeks, hath 


cen able to form Lacedemonians; he, in a word, 
who hath deſerved, beyond all others, that his 
name ſhould be recorded in his age, and rendered 


equally 


XXX. 


n — — — "a - - — 
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B O © K equally great and diſtinguiſhed as thoſe of the 
XIX. moſt remarkable and brilliant ages of the. world: 
—— the king of Pruſſia, in ſhort, hath totally changed 
; the principles of war, by giving in ſome meaſure 
| to the legs an advantage over the arms; that is 
- to fay, that by the rapidity of his evolutions and 
the celerity of his marches, he hath always excel 
ed his enemies, even when he hath not conquered 
them. All the nations of Europe have been ob. 
liged to imitate his example, in order not to be ob- 
liged to ſubmit to him. He will enjoy the glory, 
fince it is one, of having raiſed the art of war to 
a degree of perfection, from which fortunately it 

cannot but degenerate. 
| IT is not to him, but to Lewis xIv. that we 
| muſt aſcribe that prodigious number of troops, 
which preſents us with the idea of a war even in the 
midit of peace. In imitation of that monarch, 
who had always a numerous army on foot, all the 
princes of Europe, whether ruling over large ot 
ſmall ſtates, have maintained bodies of troops, 
frequently more burthenſome to the ſubject from 
the expences that attended them, than uſeful for 
1 the defence of the kingdom. Some of the molt 
| politic among them have engaged theſe troops in 
the pay of greater powers; and thus by a double 
advantage, they have contrived to raiſe large ſums 
of money for men whoſe lives were GOT {old 
but never loſt. 5 
War reaſon then have we to exclaim again 
the barbarous manners that prevailed under tht 


feudd 
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feudal government? War was then to be confi-Book 
dered as a time of violence and confuſion ; but at XIX., 
preſent it is almoſt a natural ſtate, Moſt oovern. Ys 
ments are now military, or become ſo. Even 


the improvement in our diſcipline is a proof 
of it. The ſecurity we enjoy in our fields, the 
tranquillity that prevails in our cities, whether 
troops are paſſing through or are quartered in 
them; the police which reigns in camps and in 
garriſon towns, proclaim, indeed, that arms are 
under ſome kind of controul, but at the fame 
time indicate that every thing is ſubject to their 
power. | 
Trovcn the licentiouſneſs and plunder of the 
ſoldier are reſtrained, the people are obliced to 
purchaſe this ſecurity at a dear rate, by the levy. 
ing of taxes and railing of troops. It is not mere- 
ly by battles that war is fatal. A million of men 
killed or loſt, are a very inconſiderable number 
out of a hundred million which Europe may, per- 
haps, contain. But this million comprehends the 
choiceſt ſubjects, the principal part of the youth, 
the ſource of population, the life of induſtry and 
labour. And in order to ſupport and recruit this 
million of troops, all the ſeveral orders of ſociety 
muſt be burthened ; which encroaching one upon 
the other, muſt neceſſarily oppreſs the loweſt and 
the moſt uietu}l, that of the huſpandman. The in- 
creaſe of taxcs and the difficulty of collecting 
them, deſtroy through want or diſtreſs thoſe very 
| | | fa: 
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B O O k familics, which are the parents and nurſeries of 
XIX. the manufactures and the armies. 1 
ANOTHER inconvenience ariſing from the in- 
creaſe of ſoldiers, is a decreaſe of natural courage, 
Few men are born fit for war. If we except La. 
cedemon and Rome, where women that were free 
brought forth ſoldiers ; where children were lulled 
to ſleep by, and awakened with the found of 
trumpets and ſongs of war; where education ren- 
dered men unnatural, and made them beings.of a 
different ſpecies : all other nations have only had 
a few brave men among them. And, indeed, the 
leſs is the number of troops, the better will they 
be. In the earliear ages of our anceſtors, who 
were leſs civilized but ſtronger than we are, armies 
were much leſs numerous than ours, but engage- 
ments were more deciſive. It was neceſſary 
to be a noble or a rich man to ſerve in the at 
my, which was locked upon both as an honour 
and a privilege. None but volunteers entered in- 
to the ſervice. All their engagements ended with 
the campaign; and apy man who diſliked the an 
of war was at liberty to withdraw himſelf. Be 
ſides, there was then more of that ſpirit, of that 
greatneſs of tentiment which conſtitutes true cou- 
rage. At preſent, what glory is there in ſerving 
under abſolute commanders, who judge of men 
by their ſize, eſtimate them by their pay, enlit 
them by force or by ſtratagem, and keep or dil 
charge them at plealure without their conſent, 4 
they have taken them ? What honcur is there in 
aſpiring 
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aſpiring to the command of armies under the bane- g OO k 
ful influence of courts, where every thing is given XIX. 
or taken away without reaſon; where men without 
merit are raiſed, and others though innocent ate 
degraded by mere caprice? Therefore, except in 
ring empires, or in critical times, the greater 
number there are of ſoldiers in the ſtate, the more 
is the nation weakened; and in proportion as a 
ſtate is enfeebled, the number of its ſoldiers is in- 
creaſed. 

A third inconvenience is, that the increaſe of 
ſoldiers tends to deſpotiſm. A number of troops, 
towns well fortified, magazines and arfenals may 
prevent invaſions ; and though they preſerve a 
people from the excurfions of à conqueror, they 
do not ſecure them from the attempts of a deſpo- 
tic prince. Such a number of ſoldiers ſerve only 
to keep thoſe that are aiready flaves in chains, 
Tne tyrant then prevails, and makes every thing 
coniorm to his will, as every thing is ſubſervient 
to his power. By the force of arms alone, he lets 
the opinions of men at defiance, and controuls 
their will. By the aſſiſtance of ſoldiers he levies 
taxes; and by theſe he raiſes ſoldiers. He ima- 
gines that his authority is ſhewn and exerciſed, by 
deſtroying what he hath formed; but his exertions 
are vain and fruitleſs, He is perpettally renewing 
his forces, without being ever able to recover the 
national ſtrength. In vain do his ſoldiers keep his 
| people in continual wer; if his ſubjects tremble 
at his troops; his troeps in return will fy from the 
enemy. 
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þ BO O E enemy. But in theſe circumſtances the loſs of 4 
 XIX. battle is attended. with the loſs of a kingdom. The 
S——— hearts of all being alienated, arc impatient of ſub. 
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Navy. 


into Africa, it was oniy neceſſary to be ſupplicd 


mitting to a foreign yoke ; becauſe under the do- 


minion of a conqueror, there is ſtill hope left, | 


under that of a deipot, nothing remains but fear, 
When the progreis of the military government 


| hath introduced deſpotiſm, then the nation is Joſt, 


The ſoldiery ſoon becomes inſolent and deteſted, 
Barrenneſs occaſioned by wretchedneſs and de. 


bauchery, is the cauſe of the extinction of f-. 


milies. A ſpirit of diſcord and hatred prevail 
among all orders of men, that are either corrupted 
or diſgraced. Societies betray, fell, and plunder 
each other, and give themſelves up one after ano- 
ther to the ſcourges of the tyrant, who plunders, 
oppreſſes, deſtroys and annihilates them all. Such 
is the end of that art of war, which paves the 
way for a military government. Let us now con- 
ſider what influence the navy has. 

Tre ancients have tranſmitted to us almoſt al 
thoſe arts, that have been revived with the te 
ſtoration of letters; but we have ſurpaſſed them 
in the military management of the navy. Tyre 


and Sidon, Carthage and Rome, ſcarce knew am 


ſea but the Mediterranean; to fail through which 
it was only neceſſary to have rafts, gallies, and 
men to row them. Sea engagements might then 
be bloody; but it required no great ſkill to cor 
ſtruct and equip the fleets. To paſs from Europt 
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Commerce was fortunately a greater object of at- 
tention to the Athenians and the republics of Aſia 
than victories at ſea, 
Arrer theſe famous nations had abandoned 
both the land and the ſea to plunderers and to pi- 
rates, the navy remained during twelve centuries 
equally neglected with all the other arts. Thoſe 
ſwarms of barbarians, who over-ran and totally 
deſtroyed Rome in its declining ſtate, came from 
the Baltic, upon rafts or canoes, to ravage and 
plunder our ſea- coaſts, without going far from the 
continent. Theſe were not voyages, but deſcents 
upon the coaſts that were continually renewed, 
The Danes and Normans were not armed for a 
| cruize, and ſcarce knew how to fight but upon land. 
Ar length, chance or the Chineſe ſupplied the 
W Europeans with the compaſs, and this was the 
caule of the diſcovery of America. The needle, 
which taught ſailors to know how far they were 
1 diſtant from the north, or how near they ap- 
x | proached to it, emboldened them to attempt 
longer voyages, and to Joſe fight of land for 
whole months together. Geometry and aſtrono- 
my taught them how to compute the progreſs. of 
1 the conſtellations, to determine the longitude by 
ba- them, and to judge pretty nearly how far they 
ere advancing to the eaſt and weſt, Even at 
ied RY bat time, the height and the diſtance of veſſels 
" or. v. ti from 


| with boats, which may be called flat bottom ones, B O O k 
which tranſmitted Carthagimans or Romans, the xix. 


only people almoſt who were engaged in ſea fights . 


482 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B O O K from the coaſt might always have been known, 
XIX. Though the knowledge of the longitude be much 
—>— more inaccurate than that of the latitude, yet they 
both ſoon occaſioned ſuch improvement to be 
made in navigation, as to give riſe to the art of 
carrying on war by fea, The firſt eſſay, however, 
of this art was made between gallies that were in 
pPoſſeſſion of the Mediterranean. The moſt cele. 
brated engagement of the modern navy was that 
of Lepanto, which was fought two centuries ago, 
between two hundred and five chriſtian, and two 
hundred and ſixty Turkiſh gallies. This prodi- 
gious armament was entirely conſtructed in Italy; 
a country from which almoſt every invention of 
art has been derived, though not preſcrved in it. 
But at that time, its trade, its population were 
double what they are at preſent. Beſides, thoſe 
gallies were neither ſo long nor ſo large as thoſe 
of our times, as we may judge from ſome of the 
old carcaſes that are ſtill preſerved in the arſenal 
of Venice. The number of rowers amounted to 
one hundred and fifty, and the troops did not ex- 
cced fourſcore in one galley. At this day Venice 
has more beautiful gallies and leſs influence upon 
that ſea which the doge marries, and which oth 

powers frequent and trade upon. 


GaALL1gs, indeed, were proper for criminals; but 
ſtronger veſſels were required for ſoldiers. The artd 
conſtructing ſhips improved with that of navigation. 
þ 5 Philip II. king of all Spain and of the Eaſt aud 
i Weſt-Indies, employed all the docks of Spain ans 
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but 
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bath dwelt very much upon and exaggerated the 


unwieldy machines, and burned a part of them. 
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Portugal, of Naples and Sicily, which he then poſ-B 00 K 


ſ{efled, in conſtructing ſhips of an extraordinary XIX. 


ſize and ſtrength ; and his fleet aſſumed the title of 
the Invincible Armada. It eonſiſted of one hun- 
dred and thirty ſhips, near one hundred of which 
were the largeſt that had yet been ſeen on the 
ocean. Twenty ſmall ſhips followed this fleet, 
and ſailed or fought under its protection. The 
pride of the Spaniards in the ſixteenth century, 


pompous deſcription of this formidable armament. 
But what ſpread terror and admiration two centu- 
ries ago, would now ſerve only to excite laughter. 
The largeſt of thoſe ſhips would be no more than 
a third- rate veſſel in our ſquadrons. They were ſo 
heavily armed, and fo ill-managed, that they 
could ſcarce move, or ſail near the wind, nor board 
another veſſel, nor could the ſhip be properly 
worked in tempeftuous weather. The ſailors were 
as awkward as the ſhips were heavy, and the pi- 
lots almoſt as ignorant as the ſailors. 

Tax Engliſh, who were already acquainted with 
the weaknets and little ſkill of their enemies at ſea, 
concluded that inexperience would occaſion their 
defeat. They carefully avoided boarding theſe 


Some of theſe enormous galleons were taken, 
others diſabled. A ftorm aroſe, in which moſt of 
the ſhips loſt their anchors, and were abandoned 
by their crews to the fury of the waves, and caſt 
away, ſome upon the weſtern coalts of Scotland, 
112 others 


484 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B O O K Others upon thoſe of Ireland. Scarce one half of 
XIX, this invincible fleet was able to return to Spain, 
—— where the damages it had ſuffered, joined to the 
terror of the ſailors, ſpread a general conſterna- 
tion, from which Spain has never recovered. The 
Spaniards were for ever depreſſed by the loſs of 
an armament that had coſt three years preparation, 
and upon which all the forces and revenues of the 
kinedom were almoſt exhauſted. 

Tre deſtruction of the Spaniſh navy occaiineal 
the dominion of the ſea to paſs into the hands of 
the Dutch. The pride of their former tyrants 
could not be more ſignally puniſhed than by the 

proſperity of a people, forced by oppreſſion to 
break the yoke of regal authority. When this re. 
public began to emerge from its fens, the reſt of 
Europe was embroiled in civil wars by the ſpirt 
of fanaticiſm. Perſecution drove men into Hol 
land from all other ſtates. The inquiſition which 
the houſe of Auſtria wiſhed to extend over all 
parts of its dominions; the perſecution which 
Henry II. raiſed in France; the emiſſaries of Rome, 
who were ſupported in England by Mary ; every 
thing, in a word, concurred to people Holland 
with an immenſe number of refugees. This coun- 
try had neither lands, nor harveſt for their ſub: 
ſiſtence. They were obliged to ſeck it by fea 
throughout the whole univerſe. Almoſt all the 
commerce of Europe was engroſſed by Liſbon, 
Cadiz and Antwerp, under one ſovereign, whole 


power and ambition rendered him a general objet 
| bl 
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1 hatred and envy. The new republicans having B o O K 


eſcaped his tyranny, and being excited by reſent- XxIx. 
ment and neceſſity, became pirates, and formed a "Va 


navy at the expence of the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueſe, whom they held in utter averſion. France 
and England, who in the progreſs of this riſing 
republic, only perceived the humiliation of che 
houſe of Auſtria, aſſiſted Holland in preſerving 
the conqueſt and ſpoils ſhe had made, the value 
of which ſhe was yet unacquainted with. Thus 
the Dutch ſecured to themſelves eſtabliſhments 
wherever they choſe to direct their forces; fixed 
themſelves in thefe acquiſitions before the jealouſy 
of other nations could be excited, and impercep- 
tibly made themſelves maſters of all commerce by 
their induſtry, and of all the ſeas by the ſtrength 
of their ſquadrons. 

Tax domeſtic contentions in Fucked were for 


E a while favourable to this proſperity, which had 
3 been ſo ſilently acquired in remote countries. But 
at length Cromwell excited in his country an emu- 
lation for commerce, ſo natural to the inhabitants 
of an iſland, To ſhare the empire of the ſeas with 
& the Dutch was, in fact, to give vp to them; and 
5 they were determined to maintain it. Inſtead of 
forming an alliance with England, they courage- 
E oully reſolved upon war. They carried it on for a 
= long time with unequal force; and this perſeverance 
againſt misfortune preſerved to them, at leaſt, an 


1 honourable rivalſhip. Superiority in the conſtruc- 
don and form of the ſhips often gave the victory 


FEY to 
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B O O K to their enemies ; but the vanquiſhed never met 
XIX. with any deciſive loſſes. 
—_  Trrxs: long and dreadful] combats, however, 


had exhauſted, or, at leaſt, diminiſhed the ſtrength 

of the two nations, when Lewis XIV. willing to 
avail himſelf of their mutual weakneſs, aſpired to 
the empire of the ſea, When this prince firſt aſ- 
ſumed the reins of government, he found only 
eight or nine veſſels in his harbours, and thok 
very much decayed ; neither were they ſhips of 
the firſt or ſecond rate. Richelieu had perceived 
the nece ſſity of railing a pier before Rochelle, but 
not of forming a navy; the idea of which muſt, 
however, have been conceived by Henry IV. and 
his friend Sully, But it was reſerved to the moſt 
brilliant age of the French nation to give birth to 
every improvement at once. Lewis, who pet- 
ceived, at leaſt, all the ideas of grandeur, he dil 
not himſelf diſcover, eſtabliſhed a council for the 
conſtruction ot ſhips in each of the five ports which 
he op+ned to the royal or military navy. He 
forme docks and arſenals; and in leſs than twen- 
ty years, the French had one hundred ſhips of th 
line, 

Taz French navy firſt exerted its power againl 
the people of Barbary, who were beaten, It at 
terwards obtained fome advantages over the Spa. 
niards. It then engaged the fleets of England and 
Holland, ſometimes ſeparately, and ſometime! 
combined, and generally obtained the honour and 
advantage of the victory. The firſt — 
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defeat the French navy experienced, was in 1692, BOOK 
when with forty ſhips, they attacked go Engliſh xIx. 
and Dutch ſhips oppoſite. La Hogue in order to OL 


give the Engliſh a king they rejected, and who 
was not himſelf very deſirous of the title. The 
moſt numerous fleet obrained the victory. James 
the ſecond felt an involuntary pleaſure at the tri- 
umph of the people who expelled him; as if at 
this inſtant the blind love of his country had pre- 
vailed within him, over his ambition for the 
throne. Since that day the naval powers of France 
have been upon the decline, and have never been 
re-eſtabliſhed. 

From that period England accu a ſupe- 
riority, which hath raiſed her to the greateſt prof- 
perity. A people, who are at preſent the moſt 
conſiderable power at ſea, eaſily perſuade them. 
ſelves that they have always held that empire. 
Sometimes they trace their maritime power to the 
æra of Julius Cæſar, ſometimes they aſſert that 
they have ruled over the ocean, at leaſt, ſince the 
ninth century. Perhaps, ſome day or other, the 
Corlicans who are at preſent a nation of little con- 
ſequence, when they are become a maritime peo- 
ple, will record in their annals that they have al- 
ways ruled over the Mediterranean. Such is the 
vanity of mankind, they muſt endeavour to ag- 
grandize themſelves in paſt as well as future ages. 
Truth alone, that exiſts before all nations and ſur- 
vives them all, informs us, that there hath been 
no navy in Europe from the chriſtian era till the 


114 16th 
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BOOK1Gth century. The Engliſh themſelves had no 
1 XIX, need of it, while they remained in poſſeſſion of 
*—— Normandy and of the coaſts of France. 

p Wren Henry VIII, was deſirous of equipping 
4 a fleet he was obliged to hire veſſels from Ham- 
a; burgb, Lubeck, and Dantzic; bur eſpecially from 
11 Genoa and Venice, who alone knew how to con- 
ſtruct and guide a fleet; who ſupplied all the 
ſailors and admirals; who gave to Europe a Co- 
lumbus, an Americus, a Cabot, a Verezani, 


1 Li 
14: 


.x thoſe wonderful men who by their diſcoveries have 


1 


added ſo much to the extent of the globe. El. 


1 zabeth wanted a naval force againſt Spain, and 


permitted her ſubjects to arm ſhips to act againſt 
the enemies of the ſtate. This permiſſion formed 
ſailors for the ſervice. The queen herſelf went to 
ſee a ſhip that had been round the world; on 
board of which ſhe embraced Drake, at the time 
ſhe knighted him. She left forty-two men of war 
to her ſucceſſors. James the firſt and Charles the 
firit, added ſome ſhips to the naval forces they 
had received from the throne; but the com: 
manders of this navy were choſen from the no- 
bility, who ſatisfied with this mark of dictinction, 
left the labours to the pilots; fo that the art of 
navigation received no improvements. 

Tukkg were few noblemen in the party that 
dethroned the Stuarts. Ships of the line were at 
that time given to captains of inferior birth, but 
of uncommon ikill in navigation. They improv 
ed, and rendered the Britiſh navy illuſtrious. 
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Wax Charles II. reaſcended the throne, the B30 Oo K 
kingdom was poſſeſſed of ſix and fifty ſhips, The x1x. 
navy increaſed under his reign, to the number of —v— 
ciohty-three, fifty-eight of which were ſhips of 

the line, Towards the latter days of this prince, . 
ir began to decline again, But, his brother, 

James II. reſtored it to its former luſtre, and 

raiſed it even to a greater degree of ſplendour. 

Being himſelf high admiral before he came to the 

throne, he had invented the art of regulating the 
manceuvres of the fleet, by the ſignals of .the flag. 

Happy, if he had better underſtood the art of 


governing a free pcople! When the prince of 
; WE Orange, his ſon-in-law, became poſſeſſed of his 
cron, the Engliſh navy conſiſted of one hundred 
8 and ſixy-three veſſels of all ſizes, armed with 
1 ſeven thouſand pieces of cannon, and equipped 
+ Vich forty-two thouſand men. This force was 
4 3 doubled during the war that was carried on for 
be the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. It hath ſince ſo conſider- 
+ ably increaſed, that the Engliſh think they are 
He able alone to balance by their maritime forces the 


* 


navy of the whole univerſe. England is now at 
# la, what Rome formerly was upon land, when 
3 ſhe began to decline. | 
3 Taz Engliſh nation conſiders its navy as the 
Z bulwark of its ſafety, and the ſource of its riches. 
_— On this they found all their hopes in times_of 
peace as well as war. They therefore raiſe a 
| ficet more willingly, and with greater expedition 
than 
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> 0 0 K than a battallion. They ſpare no expence and 
XIX. exert every political art to acquire ſeamen. 
— Rrewarps are firſt propoled to engage men to 
enter into the ſervice. The parliament in 1744, 
decreed, that all prizes taken by a man of war, 
ſhould belong to the officers and crew of the con- 
quering ſhip. They likewiſe granted an additic- 
nal gratification of five pounds ſterling to every 
Engliſhman, who in an engagement, ſhould 
board, take, or fink an enemy's ſhip. To lucta 
tive motives, the government adds compulſive 
mealures, if they are found neceſſary. In times 
of war, they ſeize upon ſailors of the mercantile 
navy. 
NoTninG is apparently ſo contradictory to n+ 
tional freedom, as theſe exertions of authority 
which affect men and commerce at the ſame time. 
When compulſive meaſures are only employed on 
account of the neceſſities of the ſtate; they cannot 
be conſidered as encroachments upon liberty; be- 
cauſe their object is the public ſafety, and tie 
particular intereſt even of thoſe who appear 0 
ſuffer by them; and becauſe the ſtate of ſociety 
requires, that the will of each individual ſhould be 
ſublervient to the will of the whole community. 
Beſides, the ſailors receive the ſame pay from tit 
eovernment, they would have from the merchant, 
which entirely juſtifies this compulſive meaſure; 
a meaſure which is always moſt advantageous t0 
the ſtate. The ſailor is no longer at the charge 
of the public, but while he continues in its ſervice. 
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The expeditions are by theſe means carried on B; OO R 
with greater ſecrecy and diſpatch; and the crews XIX, 
are never idle. In a word, if it were an evil, it 
is certainly not a greater one than that perpetual 
flavery, in which all other European ſailors are 
held. ; 

Tag navy is a new kind of power, which muſt 
change the face of the globe. It hath ſubverted 
the ancient idea of the balance of power. Ger- 
5 many, which held this balance between the houſes 
of Auſtria and Bourbon, hath ceded it to Eng- 
land ; which iſland diſpoſes at preſent of the con- 
tinent, As by means of its ſhips it is in the vi- 
cinity of all maritime countries, its power of af. 
ſting or doing hurt is extended over a greater 
number of ſtates. It has, therefore, acquired a 
greater number of allies, more importance and 
influence, It is this iſland whoſe empire is eſta- 
liſhed over America; becauſe it poſſeſſes men 
and encourages arts in that country inſtead of be- 
ing ſupplied with gold and the materials of luxury. 
England is of hericlf, as it were, the lever of the 
univerſe. She paves the way for the greateſt revo- 
lutions; and carries the deſtiny of nations upon 
her fleets. She is accuſed of aſpiring to be ſole 
miſtreſs of navigation and trade. This empire 
which ſhe might, perhaps, obtain for a ſhort time, 
would occaſion her ruin. Univerſal empire of the 
eas as well as that of the land, are projects equal- 
iy abſurd, 


FRANCE 
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Book FRANCE is continually urging the neceſſity of 
XIx. eſtabliſhing an equilibrium of power at ſea : but 
— ſhe is ſuſpected of being deſirous not to have any 
maſters upon it, in order to have no longer any 

rivals on the continent. Spain, however, is the 

only power that has been hitherto perſuaded to 

Join her. It is a happy circumſtance for Europe 

that the maritime forces ſhould cauſe a diverſion 

to thoſe of the land. Any power that has its 

own coaſts to defend, cannot eaſily overcome the 
barriers of its neighbours. For this purpoſe im. 
menſe preparations are required ; numberlels 
troops; arſenals of all kinds; and various means 

and re ſources are neceſſary, to carry into execu- 
cution projects of conqueſt. Since navigation 

hath prevailed in Europe, it enjoys greater fecy- 

rity at home, and has obtained a more conſider. 

able influence abroad. Its wars are, perhaps, nei 

ther leis frequent, nor leſs ſanguinary ; but it ſuffer 

leſs ravage, and is leſs weakened by them. The 
operations are carried on with greater harmony, 

and with better connected plans, and there are 

fewer of thoſe great effects that throw all ſyſtems 

into confuſion. There are greater efforts and lei 

evils ariſing from them. All the various paſſions 

ut: men ſeemed directed towards one general good, 

one grand political view, one happy exertion of 


all natural and moral faculties ; which is con- 
merce. 7 x 
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Commerce, IF the art of navigation aroſe from fiſhing, ® 
that of war did from the chace; the navy then 
owes 
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This obje& of conqueſt has been the foundation 
of commerce; in order to ſupport commerce, 
naval forces have become neceſſary, which are 
themſelves produced by the trading navigation. 
= The Phenicians, ſituated on the borders of the 
I ſea at the confines of Aſia and Africa, to receive 
and diſpenſe all the riches of the ancient world, 
founded their colonies and built their cities, with 
no other view but that of commerce. At Tyre, 
they were the maſters of the Mediterranean; at 
Carthage, they laid the foundations of a republic 
that traded by the ocean upon the richeſt of the 
European coaſts, 

Taz Greeks ſucceeded the Phenicians; as the 


'" WE Romans did the Carthaginians and the Greeks 
. they held the dominion of the ſea as well as of 


the land; but they carried on no other kind of 
commerce, except that of conveying into Italy, 
for their own ule, all the riches of Africa, Aſia, 
and the conquered world. When Rome had in- 
E vaded the whole world, and had loft all her ac- 
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- 3 quititions, commerce returned, as it were, to its 
o, original ſource towards the eaſt. There it was 
\ of eſtabliſned, while the Barbarians over-ran Europe. 
4 le empire was divided; the din of arms, and 
che art of war remained in the weſt; Italy however 
preſerved its communication with the Levant, 
3 ere all the treaſures of India were circulated. 


owe Wa THE 


ces its exiſtence to commerce. The deſire of ; oo k 
gain firſt induced us to make voyages; and one xIx. 
world hath been conquered to enrich another. 


4% HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRD i 
Book Tus Cruſades exhauſted in Aſia all the rage of | 
X1X. zeal and ambition, of war and fanaticiſm, with 
Which the Europcans were poſſeſſed : but they 
_ _—— | were the cauſe of introducing into Europe a tafle 
for Aſiatic luxury; and redeemed by giving rie WE 
to ſome degree of traffic and induſtry, the blood ME 
. and the lives they had coſt. Three centuris EE 
taken up in wars and voyages to the eaſt, gave to 
| the reſtleſs ſpirit of Europe a recruit it ſtood in 
; 5 need of; that it might not periſh by a kind of i- 
ql _ ternal conſumption : they prepared the way for 
109 that exertion of genius and activity, which ſince 
1 aroſe, and diſplayed itſelf in the conqueſt and 
= | trade of the Weſt-Indies, and of America. 
| IRE Portugueſe attempted by degrees to double 
| ; the African coaſt, They ſucceſſively ſeized upon 
1 all the points, and all the ports that muſt necel- 
i E farily lead them to the Cape of Good Hope, 
They were engaged, for the ſpace of fourſcore Wil 
years, in making themſelves maſters of all that 
1 weſtern coaſt, where this great cape terminates 
5 A In 1497, Vaſco de Gama ſurmounted this barrier; 
1 and returning by the caſtern coaſt of Africa, a- 
1 riving by a paſſage of twelve hundred leagues i 
0 the coaſt of Malabar, where all the treaſures d 
|; 


'3 the richeſt countries of Aſia were to be circulated. 
: This was the ſcene on which the Portugueſe dll 
played all their conqueſts. 

WulLE this nation made itſelf maſter of the 
articles of trade, the Spaniards ſeized upon that 
which purchaſes them, the mines of gold and 
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the reſt. All nations were in want of them to fa- 
cilitate the exchange of their commodities, and 
obtain the conveniencies they ſtood in need of. 
The luxury and the circulation of money in the 
ſouth of Europe, changed the nature as well as 
the direction of commerce, at the ſame time that 
it extended its bounds. 


Bur the two nations that had ſubdued the Eaſt 


and Weſt Indies, neglected arts and agriculture. 


They imagined every thing was to be obtained by 
gold, without conſidering that it is labour alone 
that procures 1t: they were convinced, though 
Jate, and at their own expence, that the induſtry 


= which they loſt, was more valuable than the riches 


they acquired; and the Dutch taught them this 
ſevere inſtruction. 

TRE Spaniards though poſſeſſed of all thi gold 
in the world remained or became poor; the Dutch 
preſently acquired riches, without either lands or 


mines. Holland is a nation at the ſervice of all 


the reſt, but who ſells her ſervices at a high price. 
As ſoon as ſhe had taken refuge in the midſt of 
the ſea, with induſtry and freedom, which are her 
tutelary gods, ſhe perceived that ſhe had not a 
ſufficient quantity of land to ſupport the ſixth part 


of her inhabitants. She then choſe the whole 


world for her domain, and reſolved to enjoy it by 


her navigation and commerce. She made alt 
1 lands 


Glver, Theſe metals became not only a ſtandard BOOK 
to regulate the value, but alſo the object of com- XIX. 
merce. In this double uſe they ſoon engroſſed all 
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B O O K lands contribute to her ſubſiſtence; and all na. 


— 
.. 


| XIX, tions ſupply her with the conveniencies of life, 
J A Between the north and the ſouth of Europe, ſhe 
1 | | became what Flanders had been before, from 
' which ſhe had divided, in order to form an inde 
$7 pendent ſtate entirely unconnected with it. Bruges 
12 and Antwerp had attracted Italy and Germany 
{1 into their ports; Holland in her turn became the 
= ſtaple of all commercial powers, rich or poor, 
oo Not ſatisfied with inviting all other nations, ſhe 
if! viſited them herſelf, in order to procure from one 
17 what was wanted by another; to convey to the 
F north, the merchandiſe of the ſouth; to ſell to the 
1 Spaniard ſhips for cargoes, and to exchange upon 
4 the Baltic wine for wood. She imitated the ſleu. 
[3 ards and farmers of large eſtates, who by the im- 
1 menſe profits they make in them, are enabled 
F ſooner or later to buy them up. Spain and Por 
1 tugal have as it were been the cauſe that Holland 
5 has ſucceeded in taking from thoſe powers part of 
1 their conqueſts in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and 
1 almoſt the whole of the profit of their colonies 
! She availed herſelf of the indolence of theſe proud 
2 | conquerors ; and by her activity and vigilance, 
1 obtained the key of their treaſures, leaving them 
| y nothing but the cheſt, which ſhe took care t 
1 empty as faſt as they repleniſhed it. It is thus 
1 that a people of little refinement ruined two ns- 
. tions of polite and noble manners; but at the 
1 moſt honeſt and the moſt Jawful game that can be 
4 met with in the ley eral combinations of chance, 
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Every circumſtance was favourable to the iſe Book 
and progreſs of the commerce of this republic. XIX. 


Its poſition on the borders of the ſea, at the 
mouths of ſeveral great rivers ; its proximity to 
the moſt fertile or beſt cultivated lands of Eu- 
rope: its natural connections with England and 
Germany, which defended it againſt France; the 
little extent and fertility of its own territory which 
obliged the inhabitants to become fiſhermen, 
ſailors, brokers, bankers, carriers, and commiſ- 
ſaries; in a word, to endeavour to live by in- 
duſtry for want of territory. Moral cauſes con- 
tributed with thoſe of the climate and the ſoil, to 
eſtabliſh and advance its proſperity. The liberty 
of its government, which opened an aſylum to all 
ſtrangers diſſatisfied with their own; the freedom 
of its religion, which permitted a public and quiet 
profeſſion of all other modes of worſhip ; that is 
to lay, the agreement of the voice of nature with 
| that of conſcience, of intereſts with duty; in a 
| word, that toleration, that univerſal religion of all 
W cquicable and enlightened minds, friends to hea= 
Ven and earth ; to God, as to their father; to 
wen, as to their brethren. In ſhort, this com- 
E mercial republic found out the ſecret of availing 
ictelf of all events, and of making even the ca- 
E lamities and vices of other nations concur in ad- 
L Vancing its felicity. It turned to its own advan- 
3 tage the civil wars which fanaticiſm raiſed among 
g people of a reſtleſs ſpirit, or which patriotiſm ex- 
: cited among a free people; it profited by the in- 
Vol. V. X dolence 
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B O O k dolence and ignorance waich bigotry ſupported 

XIX. among two nations who were under the influence 
of the imagination. 

Tis ſpirit of induſtry in Holland, with which 

Was intermixed a conſiderable ſhare of that politi- 

cal art which ſows the ſeeds of jealouſy and dif. 

cord among the nations, at length excited the at. 

tention of other powers. The Engliſh were the 

firſt to perceive that traffic might be carried on 

without the interpoſition of the Dutch. England, 

where the attempts of deſpotiſm had given birth 

to liberty, becauſe they were antecedent to cor. 

ruption and effeminacy, was defirous of obtain. 

ing riches by labour which alleviate the burden of it 

The Engliſh firſt conſidered commerce as the pro. 

per ſcience and ſupport of an enlightened, power. 

ful and even a virtuous people. Fhey conſidered it 

rather as an improvement of induſtry than an zc- 

quilition of enjoyments; rather as an encourage. 

ment and a ſource of activity among the people, 

than a promoter of luxury and magnificence. In- 

vited to trade by their ſituation, this became the 

ſpirit of their government, and the means of their 

ambition. All their ſchemes tended to this great 
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vl object. In other menarchies, trade is carried on 
i by the common people; in this happy conſtitution 
by the ſtate or the whole nation: ſhe carries it on 
indeed with a conſtant deſire of dominion, which 


implies that of enſlaving ether people, but by 
means, at leaſt, that conſtitute the happineſs of 
the world before it is ſubdued. By war, the con- 

quer: 
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queror is little happier than the conquered ; be. E OO K 


cauſe injuries and maſſacres are their mutual ob- 
ject: but by commerce, the conquering people 
neceſſarily introduce induſtry into the country, 
which they would not have ſubdued if it had been 
already induſtrious, or which they would not main- 
tain, if they had not brought induſtry in along with 
them, Upon theſe principles England had found- 
ed her commerce and her empire, and mutually 


and alternately extended one by the other. 


Tax French, ſituated under as favourable a ſky, 


and upon as happy a ſoil, have for a long time 
E flattered themſelves with the idea that they had 
much to give to other nations, without being 
; under a neceſſity of aſking ſcarce any return. Bur 
Colbert was ſenſible that in the fermentation Eu— 
E rope was in at this time, there would be an evi- 
dent advantage for the culture and productions of 
a country that ſhould employ thoſe of the whole 
world. He opened manufactures for all the arts. 
1 The woollens, ſilks, dyes, embroideries, the gold 
3 and ſilver ſtuffs, were brought to ſo great a degree 


of refinement in luxury and taſte in the hands of 


3 Wt French, that they were in great requeſt among 
| Who: nobles who were in poſſcſſion of the greateſt 
3 landed property. To increaſe the produce of the 
E. it was neceſſary to procure the firſt materials, 
3 and theſe could only be ſupplied by direct com- 
Wnerce. The chances of navigation had given 
þ rance ſome poſſeſſions in the new world, as they 


d * to all the plunderers that had frequented the 
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B O O E ſea. The ambition of ſome individuals had formed 
XIX. colonies there, which had been at firſt ſupported 
and even aggrandized by the trade of the Dutch 
and the Engliſh. A national navy muſt neceſlarily 
rcſtore to the mother country this natural connecti. 
on with its coloniſts, The government, therefore, 
Eſtabliſhed its naval forces upon the ſtrength of it; 
commercial navigation, The nation would then 
neceſſarily make a double profit upon the materi 
als and the workmanſhip of the manufactures 
The French purſued for a long time this precarious 
and temporary object of commerce, with an act. 
vity and ſpirit of emulation which muſt have made 
them greatly ſurpaſs their rivals; and they ſtill er- 
Joy that ſuperiority over other nations, in all thole 
arts of luxury and ornament which procure riches 
to induſtry. 
Tus natural volatility of the national charafte: 
and its propenſity to trifling purſuits, hath brought 
treaſures to the ſtate, by the taſte that has fortunate- WM 
ly prevailed for its faſhions. Like to that light WM + 
and delicate ſex, which teaches and inſpires us with (i | 
a taſte for drels, the French reign in all courts, at | 
leaſt, by the toilet; and their art of pleaſing l 
one of the myſterious ſources of their fortune and i | 
power. Other nations have ſubdued the world by . 
thoſe ſimple and ruſtic manners, which conſtitute a 


the virtues that are fit for war; to them it was given l t 
to reign over it by their vices. Their empire vil i 1: 
continue, till they are degraded and enſlaved Of Bi n 
their mallers by exertions of authority equally a WF 5 
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bitrary and unlimited, when they will become con- ;; Oo OK 
temptible in their own eyes. Then, they will XIX. 
loſe, with their confidence in themſelves, that in- 
duſtry, which is one of the ſources of their opu- 
lence and of the ſprings of their activity. I hey 
will ſoon have neither manufactures, colonies nor 
trade. 
Tunis taſte for luxury and eaſe hath given riſe 
to a new principle of the moral world, which hath 
inſinuated itleif by degrees, till it is become, as 
it were, neceſſary to the exiſtence of political ho- 
dies: it hath produced the love of labour, which 
at preſent conſtitutes the chief ſtrength of a ſtate. 
The ſedentary occupations of the mechanic arts 
indeed, render men more liable to be affected by 
the injuries of the ſeaſons, leſs fit to be expoſed to 
the open air which is the firſt nutritive principle of 
life. But ſtill, it is better that the human race 
ſhould be enervated under the roofs of the work- 
ſhops, than inured to hardſhips under tents ; be- 
caule war deſtroys, while commerce on the con— 
& trary gives new life to every thing. By this uſe- 
ful revolution in manners, the general maxims of 
politics have altered the face of Europe. It is no 
| longer an people immerſed in poverty that becomes 
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I 3 to a rich nation. Power is at preſent 
an attendant on riches, becauſe they are no longer 
he fru't of conqueſt, but the produce of conicant 


labour, and of a life ſpent in perpetual employ- 
ment. Gold and ſilver corrupt only thole indolent 
@ Binds which indulge in the delights of Juxury, 
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| | B O O E upon that ſtage of intrigue and meanneſs, that is 

= XIX. called greatneſs. But theſe metals employ the 

if hands and arms of the people; they excite a ſpiri 

% of agriculture in the fields; of navigation in the 

＋ maritime cities; and in the center of the ſtate they 

1 lead to che manufacturing of arms, cloathing, fur. 

9 niture, and the conſtruction of buildings. A ſpi 

1 Tit of emulation exiſts between man and nature: 

i} they are perpetually improving each other. The 

4 4 people are formed and faſhioned by the arts they 

profeſs, If there are forme occupations which 

ſoften and degrade the human race, there are 

149 others by which it is hardened and repaired. If li 

[I 5 be true that art renders them unnatural, they do 

bj not, at leaſt, propagate in order to deſtroy them- i 
: ſelves, as among the barbarous nations 1n heroic 

1 | times. It is certainly an eaſy, as well as a capti- 
bi vatipg ſubject, to deſcribe the Romans with the 

fingle art of war, ſubduing all the other arts, all 
other nations indolent or commercial, civilized or 
ſavace ; breaking or deſpiſing the vaſes of Corinth, 
more happy with their gods made of clay, than 
with the golden ftatues of their worthleſs em. 
perors. But it is a more pleaſing, and perhaps, 
a nobler ſight, to behold all Europe peopled witl 

laborious nations, who are continually ſailing round 

the globe, in order to cultivate and render it ft 

5 | for mankind; to ſee them animate by the enliven- WF 

bs ing breath of induſtry, all the regenerating powers E 

of nature; ſeek in the abyſs of the ocean, and b 

bo in the bowels of rocks, for new means of ſubſiſ-· Wi 
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ence, or new enjoy ments; flir and raiſe up the B O OK 
earth with all the mechanic powers invented by XIX. 
genius; eſtabliſh between the two hemiſpheres by —_— 
the happy improvements in the art of navigation _ 

a communication of flying bridges, as it were, that 

re-unite one continent to the other; purſue all the 

tracks of the ſun, overcome its annual barriers, and 

pals from the tropics to the poles upon the wings 

of the wind; in a word to fee them open all the 

ſtreams of population and pleaſure, in order to 

pour them upon the face of the earth through a 
thouſand channels. It is then, pehaps, that the 

| divinity contempletes his work with ſatisfaction, 

and does not repent himſelf of having made 

man, : 

Suck is the image of commerce; let us now | 
admire the genius of the merchant. The ſame 
underſtanding that Newton had to calculate the 
motion of the ſtars, he exerts in tracing the pro- a 
greſs of the commercial people that fertilize the 
earth, His problems are the more difficult to re- j 
ſolve, as the circumſtances of them are not taken | 

| 
| 
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from the immutable laws of nature, as the ſyſtems 
of the geometrician are; but depend upon the ca- 
prices of men, and the uncertainty cf a thouſand 
events. That accurate ſpirit of combination that 
Cromwell and Richelieu muſt have had, the one 
to deſtroy, the other, to eſtabiiſh deſotic govern- 
ment, the merchant alſo poſſeſſes and carries it l 
further: for he takes in both worlds at one view, N 
and directs his operations upon an infinite variety 1 
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504 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B O O Kof rchtive conſiderations, which it is ſeldom Given 
XIX. to the ſtateſman, or even to the philoſopher, to 
S—— comprehend and eſtimate. Nothing muſt eſcape 
him; ke muſt foreſee the influence of the ſeaſons, 

upon the plenty, the ſcarcity, and the quality of 
proviſions ; upon the departure or return of his 
ſhips ; the influence of political affairs upon thoſe 

of commerce; the changes which war or peace 

mult neceſſarily occaſion in the prices and de. 
mands for merchandiſe, in the quantity and choice 

of proviſions, in the ſtate of the cities and ports 

of the whole world; he muſt know the conſe- 
quences that an alliance of the 1wo northern na- 

tions may have under the torrid zone; the pro. 
greſs, either towards apgrandizement or decay, of 

the ſeveral trading companies; the effect that the 
fall of any European power in India, may have 
over Africa and America ; the ſtagnation that may 

be produced 1n certain countries, 57 the blocking 

up of ſome channels of induſtry; the reciprocal 
connection there is between moſt branches of 
trade, and the mutual aſſiſtances they lend by 

the temporary injuries they ſeem to inflict upon 

each other : ; he muſt know the proper time to be- 

gin, and when to ſtop in every new undertaking: 

in a word, he mult be acquainted with the art of 
making all other nations tributary to his own, and 

of increaſing his own fortune by increaſing the 
proſperity of his country; or rather he muſt know 

how to enrich himſelf by extending the general 
proſperity of mankind. Such are the objects tha: 

the 
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the profeſſion of the merchant engages him to at-Boo K 
tend to. XIX. 
Ir is alſo the trader's peculiar buſineſs to ſearch v— 
into the receſſes of the human heart, and to treat 
with his equals apparently, as if they were honeſt, 
but, in reality, as if they were men of no probi- 
ty. Commerce 1s a ſcience that equally requires 
the knowledge of men and of things. Its diffi- 
culty ariſes undoubtedly leſs from the variety of 
objects about which it is converſant, than from the 
avidity of thoſe who are engaged in it. If emu- 
lation increaſes the concurrence of efforts, jealouſy 
prevents their ſucceſs. If intereſt is the vice that 
deſtroys profeſſions in general, what mult be its 
effects upon that in particular to which it owes its 
exiſtence? The avidity with which 1t 1s carried on 
is the cauſe of its deſtruction. The thirſt of gain 
ſpreads over commerce a ſpirit of avarice that lays 
a reſtraint upon every thing, even the means of 
amaſting, | 
Is that competition between different govern- 
ments which induces them to reſtrain general in- 
duſtry by mutual prohibitions, to be atcribed to 
the merchant; or to that tyrannical exertion of 
authuliy, which in order to acquire riches without 
the aſſiuance of commerce, lays a reſtraint on 
all branches of induſtry by ſubjecting them to 
corporations? Certainly on the latter; for all theſe 
locietics deſtroy the very ſpirit ot commerce, which 
is liberty, To compel the indigent man to pay 
for the privilege of working, is to condema him 
| at 
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B O O E at once to idleneſs by the indigence he is reduced: 
XIX, to, and to become indigent through idleneſs; it is to 
— diminiſh the ſum total of national labour; to im- 


poveriſh the people by enriching the ſtate; and to 
deſt roy them both. 

Tus jealouſy of trade between ſtates is only 2 
ſecret conſpiracy to ruin caci other, without any 
particular benefit to any ene. Thoſe who govern 
the people, cxcit the lame {kill in guarding againſt 
the induſtry of the nations, as in preſerving them- 
ſelves from the intrigues of the great. One indi- 
dual alone, who is mean and deſtitute of every 
principle, is able to introduce a hundred reſtraints 
into Europe. New chains are contrived with as 
much expedition as deſtructive weapons. Prohi- 
bitions in commerce, and extortions in the finance, 
have given riſe to ſmugglers and galley ſlaves, to 
cuſtoms and monopolies, to pirates and excilemen, 
Centinels and obſtacles are placed in every part of 
the ſea and of the land. The traveller enjoys no 
repole, the n:erchant no property; both are equally 
expoſed to all the ariifices of an inſidious legiſla- 
tion, that gives riſe to crimes by its prokibirions, 
and to penalties by crimes. They become culpable 
without knowing it, or without deſign : they are 
arreſled, plundered and taxed, though innocent, 
The rigiis of the people are violated by thelt 
protectors ; and thoſe of the citizen by himſelf: the 
courtier is conftantly endeavouring to diſquiet the 
ſtateſwan; and the contractor oppreſſes the mer- 


Chant. Such is the fare of commerce in time of 
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peace. But what ſhall we ſay of commercial B Oo Oo k 
wars? : XIX. 

IT is natural enough, for a people pent up in 
the icy regions of the north, to dig out iron from 
the bowels of the earth that refuſes them ſubſiſt- 
ence; and to reap the harveſt of another nation 
by force of arms: hunger, which is reſtrained by 
no laws, cannot violate any, and ſeems to plead an 
excuſe tor theſe hoſtilities, Men muſt neceſſarily 
live by plunder, when they have no corn. But, 
when a nation enjoys the privilege of an exten- 
five commerce, and can ſupply ſeveral other ſtates 
from its fuperfluity ; what motive can induce it to 
declare war againſt other induſtrious nations; to 
obſtruct their navigation and their labours; in a 
word, to forbid them to live on pain of death? 
Why does it arrogate to itſelf an excluſive branch 
of trade, a right of fiſhing and failing, as if it 
were a matter of property, and as if the ſea were 
to be divided into acres as well as the land ? The 
motives of ſuch wars are eaſily diſcovered : we 
know that the jealouſy of commerce is nothing 
more than a jealouſy of power. But have ary 
people a right to obſtruct a work they cannot 
execute themſelves, and to condemn another na- 
tion to indolence, becauſe they themſelves chuſe 
to be entirely given up to it? 

How unnatural and contradictory an expreſſion 
is a war of commerce! Commerce is the ſource 
and means of ſubſiſtence; war of deſtruction. 
Commerce may, poſſibly, give riſe to war, and 
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BOOK continue it; but var puts a ſtop to every branch 

XIX. of commerce, Whatever advantage one nation 

may derive from another in trade, becomes a mo- 

tive of induſtry and emulation to both: in war, 

on the contrary, the injury affects both; for plun- 

der, fire and word can neither improve lands, nor 

enrich mankind. The wars of commerce are ſo 

much the more fatal, as by the preſent ſuperiority 

of the maritime powers over thoſe of the con- 

tinent, and of Europe over the three other parts 

of the world, the conflagration becomes general; 

and that the ,diffentions of two maritime powers 

excite the ſpirit of diſcord among all their allies, 

and occaſion inactivity even among the neutral 
powers. 

CoasTs and ſeas ſtained with blood and covered 
with dead bodies; the horrors of war extending 
from pole to pole, between Africa, Alia and 
America, as well throughout the ſea that ſeparates 
us from the new world, as throughout the vaſt 
extent of the pacific ocean : ſuch has been the 
i2eacle exhibited in the two laſt wars, in which 
all the powers of Europe have been alternately 
ſhaken, or have diſtingviſhed themſelves by ſome 
remarkable exertion. The earth, however, Was 
depopulated, and commerce did not ſupply the 
lofles it had ſuſtzined; the lands were exhauſted 
by taxes, and the channels of navigation did not 
aſſiſl the progreſs of agriculture, The loans of the 
ſtate previouſly ruined the fortunes of the citizens 
by uſurious profits, the forerunners of bankruptcy, 
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Even thoſe powers that were victorious oppreſſed B O O k 
by the conqueſts they had made, and having ac- XIX. 

quired a greater extent of land than they could 
keep or cultivate, were involved in the ruin of 


their enemies. The neutral powers who were de- 
firous of enriching themſelves in peace, in the 
midſt of this commotion were expoſed and tamely 
ſubmitted to inſults more diſgraceful than the de- 
feats of an open war. 

How highly impolitic are thoſe commercial wars, 
equally injurious to all the nations concerned, with- 
out being advantageous to ſuch as are not engaged 
in them; thoſe wars where the ſailors become 


ſoldiers, and the merchant ſhips are turned into 


privateers; where the traffic between the mother 
countries and their colonies 1s interrupted, and the 
price of their reciprocal commodities is raiſed ! 
WRar a ſource of political abales ariſes from 
thoſe treaties of commerce - which are productive 
of war! Thoſe excluſive privileges which one na- 
tion acquires from another, either for a traffic of 
luxury, or for the neceſſarics of life! A general 
freedom granted to induſtry and commerce is the 
only treaty which a maritime power ſhould enforce 
at home, or negociate abroad. Such a conduct 
would make the people who purſued it be conſider- 
ed as the benefactors of the human race. The 
more labour was encouraged upon land, and the 
greater number of ſhips there were at ſea, ſo much 
the more important to them would be the advan- 
tages they purſue and obtain by negociations and 
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sro HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

B O O Ek by war. For there will be no increaſe of riches in 
XIX. any country, if there be no induſtry among its 
—— neighbours, who can acquire nothing but by ar. 
ticles of exchange, or by the means of gold and 
filver. But without commerce and induſtry nei. 

ther metals, nor manufactures of value can be 
obtained; nor can either of theſe ſources of riches 

exiſt without liberty. The indolence of one nation 

is prejudicial to all the reſt, either by increaſing 

their labour, or by depriving them of what it 
ought to produce. The effect of the preſent ſyſ- 

tem of commerce and induſtry 1s the total ſubver- 

ſion of order. | 

Tre want of the fine fleeces of Spain is re- 

trieved by the flocks of England, and the (ilk 
manufactures of Italy are carried on even in Ger- 

many ; the wines of Portugal might be improved, 

were it not for the excluſtve privileges granted to 

a particular company, The mountains of the 

north and ſouth would be ſufficient to ſupply Eu- 

rope with wood and metals, and the vallies would 
produce a greater plenty of corn and fruits. Ma- 
nufactures would be raiſed in barren countries, if 

theſe could be ſupplied with plenty of the necel- 

ſaries of life by a free circulation. Whole pro- 
vinces would not be left uncultivated in the heart 

of a country in order to fertilize ſome unwholeſome 
moraſſes, where, while the people are ſupported 

| by the productions of the land, the influence of 

the air and the water tends to their deſtruction. 

We ſould not ſce all the rich produce of com- 

| meree 
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merce confined to particular cities of a large king-B o oO R 
dom, as the privileges and fortunes of the whole XIX. 
people are to particular families. Circulation 
would be quicker, and the conſumption increaſed. 

= Each province would cultivate its favourite pro- 

duction, and each family its own little field: and 

1 under every roof there would be one child to ſpare 

for the purpoſes of navigation and the improve- 

ment of the arts. Europe, like China, would 

warm with multitudes of induſtrious people. — 

Upon the whole, the freedom of trade would in- 

ſenſibly produce that univerſal peace which a brave 

but humane monarch once conſidered not as merely 

chimerical. The ſyſtem of the happineſs of na- 

tions ariſing from the improvement of reaſon 

would be founded on a turn for calculation and 

the ſpirit of economy, which would prove a more 

cffectual ſecurity of morals, than the viſionary 

ideas of ſuperſtition. Theſe preſently diſappear 

as loon as paſſions exert themſelves, while reaſon 

gains ſtrength and advances to maturity along 

= vith them. . 

CoMMERCE, which naturally ariſes from agri- Agricut- 

culture, returns to it by its own tendency and by * 

the circulation it occaſions: thus, the rivers re- 

turn to the ſea, which has produced them by the 

= <xbalations of its waters into vapours, and by the 

tall of thoſe vapours when changed into waters. 

The quantity of gold brought by the tranſpor- 

tation and conſumption of the fruits of the 

earth, returns into its boſom, and reproduces all 

| the 
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B O O K the neceſſaries of life, and the materials of com. 
XIX. merce. If the lands are not cultivated, all com. 
merce is precarious, becauſe it is deprived of it; 
principal ſupplies, which are the productions of 
nature. Nations that are only maritime or com- 
mercial, enjoy, it is true, the fruits of commerce; 
but the origin of it is to be found among thoſe 
people that are ſkilled in the cultivation of land, 
Agriculture is, therefore, the chief and real opy- 
lence of a ſtate. The Romans in the intoxication 
of their conqueſts, by which they had obtained the 
poſſcſſion of all the earth without cultivating it, 
were ignorant of this truth. It was unknown to 
the Barbarians, who, deſtroying by the ſword an 
empire that had been eſtabliſhed by it, abandoned 
to ſlaves the cultivation of the lands, of which 
they reſerved to themſelves the fruits and the pro- 
perty. Even in the age ſubſequent to the diſco- 
very of the Eaſt and Weſt. Indies, this truth was 
unattended to; whether in Europe the people 
were too much engaged in wars of ambition or t- 
ligion to conſider it; or, whether the conquelis 
made by Portugal and Spain beyond the ſeas, ha 
ving brought us treaſures without labour, we 
contented ourſelves with enjoying them by encov- 
raging luxury and the arts, before any method 

had been thought of to ſecure theſe riches. 
Bur the time came, when plunder ceaſed hai 
ing no object on which it could be exerciſed. 
When the conquered lands in the new world, 


after having been much conteſted for, were Cir 
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vided, it became neceſſary to cultivate them, and B o O K 
to ſupport the coloniſts who ſettled there. As XIX. 
theſe were natives of Europe, they cultivated for 
that country ſuch productions as it did not fur- 
niſh, and required in return ſuch proviſions as 
cultom had made natural to them. In proportion 
as the colonies were peopled, and that the num- 
ber of ſailors and manufacturers increaſed with the 
increaſe of productions, the lands muſt neceſſarily 
furniſh a greater quantity of ſubſiſtence for the in- 
creaſe of population; and an augmentation of in- 
digenous commodities, for foreign articles of ex- 
change and conſumption. The laborious em- 
ployment of navigation, and the ſpoiling of pro- 
= viſions in the tranſport, cauſing a greater loſs of 
materials and produce, it became neceſſary to cul. 
W civate the earth with the greateſt care and aſſi- 
duity, in order to render it more fruitful. The 
3 conſumption of American commodities, far from 
LL eſſening that of European productions, ſerved 
only to increaſe and extend it upon all the ſeas, in 
all the ports, and in all the cities where commerce 
end induſtry prevailed. Thus the people who 
ere the moſt commercial, neceſſarily became at 
ble ſame time the greateſt promoters of agricul- 
W cure, | 
= Enciand firſt conceived the idea of this new 
8 ſyſtem. She eſtabliſhed and encouraged it by 
6; honours and premiums propoſed to the planters. 
A medal was ſtruck and preſented to the duke of 
bed ford, with the following inſcription ; For hav- 
= Voc. V. LT | ing 
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B O O E ing planted Oak. Triptolemus and Ceres wer 
X1x. adored in antiquity only from ſimilar motives, 
and yet temples and altars are ſtill erected to in. 
dolent monks. The God of nature will not ſuf 
fer that mankind ſhould periſh. He hath im. 
planted in all noble and generous minds, in th 
hearts of all people and of enlightened monarchy, 
this idea, that labour is the firit duty of man, 
and that the moſt important of all labours is tha 
of cultivating the land. The reward that attend; 
agriculture, the ſatisfying of our wants, 1s the 
beſt encomium that can be made of it. F I bil 
a ſuljef? who could produce two blades of corn influ 
of one, ſaid a.monarch, I ſhould prefer him to al 
the men of political genius in the ſtate, How much 
is it to be lamented that ſuch a king and ſucha 
opinion are merely the fiction of Swift's brain 
But a nation that can produce ſuch writers, necel 
ſarily confirms the truth of this ſublime idea; and 
accordingly we find that England doubled th 
produce of its cultivation. | 
Tux example of the Engliſh has excited il 
other nations that were ſenſible of the value of u 
duſtry, to direct it to its true origin and prima (RW: 
deſtination. After the peace of Aix- la- Chapel 
the French, who under the adminiſtration of three 
ardinals, had ſcarce been allowed to turn thel 
thoughts to public affairs, ventured at length b 
write on ſubjects of importance, and general ut 
lity. The undertaking of a univerſal diCtionan 
of arts and ſciences, brought every great obje&t® 
vieh 
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IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, $15 
view, and exerciſed the thoughts of every manoſBook 
genius and knowledge. Monteſquieu wrote the xix. 
ſpirit of laws, and the boundaries of genius were 
extended. Natural hiſtory was written by a French 
Pliny, who ſurpaſſed Greece and Rome in the 
knowledge and deſcription of nature; this hiſ- 
tory, bold and ſublime as its ſubject, warmed the 
imagination of every reader, and powerfully ex- 
cited them to ſuch inquiries, as à nation cannot 
relinquiſh, without returning into a ſtate of bar- 
bariſm. In leſs than twenty years, the French 

W nation became ſenſible of their real intereſts, 
They communicated their knowledge to govern- 
4 ment, and agriculture, if it was not encouraged 
W by rewards, was, at leaſt, patronized by ſome 
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I miniſters, 
I Germany hath felt the happy influence of that 
W {ic of information and knowledge which contri- 
butes to fertilize the earth and to multiply its in- 
I habitants, All the northern climates have turned 
3 their attention to the improvement of their lands. 
1 Even Spain has exerted herſelf; and though little 
Y populous, has however engaged foreign huſband- 
nac to labour in her uncultivated provinces. 
lis a fact ſomewhat remarkable, though it 
might naturally be expected, that men ſhould have 
E returned to the exerciſe of agriculture the firſt of 
be arts only after they had ſucceſſively tried the 
elt. It is the common progreſſion of the human 
E: Und, not to regain the right path, till after it 
5 zath exhauſted itſelf in purſuing falſe tracks. It 
E L1 2 * is 
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B © © Eis always advancing; and as it relinquiſhed aot. 
xIx. culture, to purſue commerce and the enjoyment 
— of luxury, it ſoon traverſed over the different ar, 
of life, and returned at laſt to agriculture, which 
is the ſource and foundation of all the reſt, and u 
which it devoted its whole attention, from the ſane 
motives of intereſt that had made it quir it before 
Thus the eager and inquſitive man, who voluntz 
rily baniſhes himſelf from his country in his youth 
wearied with his conſtant excurſions, returns at 

laſt to live and die in his native land, 

_ Evexy thing, indeed, depends upon, and ariſe 
from the cultivation of land. It forms the in 
ternal ſtrength of ſtates; and occaſions riches i 
circulate into them from without, Every pon 
which comes from any other ſource, is artificu 
and precarious, either conlidered in a natural 
moral light. Induſtry and commerce which d 
not directly affect the agriculture of a country, 
are in the power of foreign nations, who ma 
either diſpute theſe advantages through emule 
tion, or deprive the country of them throug! 
envy. This may be effected either by eſtabliſhing 
the ſame branch of induſtry among themſelves 
or by ſuppreſſing the exportation of their own ut 
wrought materials, or the importation of thok 
materials when manufactured. But a count! 
well cultivated, occaſions an increaſe of popuir 
tion, and riches are the natural conſequence 0 
that increaſe. This is nor the teeth which the 


dragon ſows to bring forth foldiers to deſtroy eacl 
other 
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other; it is the milk of Juno, which peoples B O O K 
the heavens with an innumerable multitude of xix. 

ſtars. * 
Taz government, therefore, ſhould rather be 
attentive to the ſupport of country villages, than 
of great cities. The firſt may be conſidered as 
B parents and nurſeries always fruitful; the others 
a only as daughters which are often ungrateful and 
. | barren. The cities can ſcarce ſubſiſt but from the 
fſuperlluous part of the population and produce of 
I | the countries. Even the fortified places and ports 
of trade, which ſeem to be connected with the 
I whole world by their ſhips, which diffuſe more 
3 riches than they poſſeſs, do not, however, attract 
all the treafures they diſpenſe, but by means of 
= the produce of the countries that ſurround them. 
W The tree muſt, therefore, be watered at its root. 
W The cities will only be flouriſhing in proportion 

as the fields are fruitful. | 

W Bur this fertility depends leſs upon the foil than 
upon the inhabitants. Spain and even Italy, 
though ſituated under a climate the moſt favour- 
able to agriculture, produce leſs than Fiance or 
W England ; becauſe the efforts of nature are im- 
pveded in a thouſand ways by the form of their go- 
ernment. In all parts where the people are at- 
ached to the country by property, by the ſecurity 
ef their funds and revenues, the lands will flou- 
ih, in all parts where privileges are not con- 
fined to the cities, and labour to the countries, 
every proprictor will be fond of the inheritance of 
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BOOK his anceſtors, will increaſe and embelliſh it by 
XIX. aſſiduous cultivation, and his children will be mul- 

69 —— tiplied in proportion to his means, and theſe be 

4 increaſed in proportion to his children. 

9 i IT is, therefore, the intereſt of government to 
* favour the kuſbandmen, in preference to all the 
indolent claſſes of ſociety. Nobility is but an 

odious diſtinction, when it is not founded upon 

ſervices of real and evident utility to the ſtate; 

ſuch as the defence of the nation againſt the en. 

croachmeats of conqueſt, and againſt the enter. 

priſes of deſpotiſm. The nobles furniſh only a 

precarious and oftentimes fatal aſſiſtance; when 

after having led. an effeminate and licentious life 

in the cities, they can only afford a weak defence 

for their country upon her fleets and in her armies, 

and afterwards 12c:urn to court, to ſollicit as a re- 

ward for ther baſeneſs, places and honours 

which are revolting and burthenlome to the n- 

tion. The clergy are a fer of men uſeleſs, at leaſt, 


to the carth, even when they are employed in 
prayer. But when, with ſcandalous morals, they 
preach a doctrine which is rendered doubly incre- 
dible and impracticable from their ignorance and 
from their example; when, after having diſgraced, 

and overturned religion, by a variety 


F ſophiſms, of injuſtices and vſurpe 


with to ſupport it be perſecution ; then 
s privileged, indolent and reſtleſs claſs of men, 
oo he molt drezdful enemies of the ſtate and 


of the nation. The only good and reſpectable 
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j part of them that remains, is that portion of the B O O K 
clergy who are moſt deſpiſed and moſt burthened x IX. 
4 with duty, and who being ſituated among the 
A lower claſs of people in the country, labour, 
Y edify, adviſe, comfort and relieve a multitude of 
R unhappy men. 
Tac huſbandmen deſerve to be preferred by 
B government, even to the manufacturers, and the 
profeſſors of either the mechanical or liberal arts. 
To encourage and to protect the arts of luxury, 
and at the ſame time neglect the cultivation of the 
land, that ſource of induſtry, to which they owe 
their exiſtence and ſupport, is to forget the order 
of the ſeveral relations between nature and ſociety. 
To favour the arts and to neglect agriculture, is 
the ſame thing as to remove the baſis of a pyra- 
mid, in order to finiſh the top. The mechanical 
erts engage a ſufficient number of hands by the 
4 allurement of the riches they procure, by the 
W comforts they ſupply the workmen with, by the 
W calc, pleaſures and conveniences that ariſe in cities 
W where the ſeveral branches of induſtry unite. It 
dhe life of the huſbandman that ſtands in need 
Y ef encouragement for the hard labours it is ex- 
| E poſed to, and of indemnification for the loſſes and 
$ vexations it ſuſtains, The huſbandman is placed 
W =! diſtance from every object that can either ex- 
Y cite his ambition, or gratify his curioſity. He 
5 lives in a ſtate of ſeparation from the diſtinctions 
2 and pleaſures of ſociety. He cannot give his 
3 c::119:en a polite education, without ſending them 
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B OO Eat a diſtance from him, nor place them in ſuch z 


XIX. ſituation as may enable them to diſtinguiſh and 
advance themſelves by the fortune they may ac. 
quire. He does not enjoy the ſacrifices he make; 
for them, while they are educated at a diſtance 
from him. In a word, he undergoes all the fi. 
tigues that are incident to man, without enjoying 
his pleaſures, unleſs ſupported by the paterna 
care of government, Every thing is burthenſome 
and humiliating to him, even the taxes, the very 
name of which ſometimes makes his condition 
more wretched than any other. 
Men are naturally attached to the libendal arty 
by their particular genius, which makes this at- 
tachment grow up into a kind of paſſion; and 
likewiſe by the reputation they reflect on thoſe 
who diſtinguifth themſelves in the purſuit of them, 
It is not poflible to admire the works of genius 
without eſteeming and carefling the perſons er. 
dowed with that valuable gift of nature. But the 
man devoted to the labours of huſbandry, if he 
cannot enjoy in quiet what he poſſeſſes, and whit 
he gathers; if he is incapable of improving tit 
benefits of his condition, becauſe the ſweets of I 
are taken from him; if the military ſervice, f 
vaſſalage and taxes are to deprive him of his child 
his cattle, and his corn, nothing remains for hin, 
but to imprecate both the ſky and the land tial 


torment him, and to abandon his fields and Il 
country. 8 
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A wisE government cannot refuſe to pay its B Oo O K 
principal attention to agriculture, without endan- XIX. 
gering its very exiſtence: the moſt ready and ef 


fectual means of aſſiſting it, is to favour the mul- 
tiplication of every 1 of production, by the 
moſt free ard general circulation. 

Ax unreſtrained liberty in the exchange of com- 
modities, renders a people at the ſame time com- 
mercial and attentive to agriculture; it extends 
the views of the farmer towards trade, and thoſe 
of the merchant towards cultivation. It connects 
them to each other by ſuch relations as are regular 
and conſtant. All men belong equally to the vil- 
lages and to the cities, and there is a reciprocal 
communication maintained between the provinces. 
The circulation of commodities brings on in rea- 
lity the golden age, in which ſtreams of milk and 
honey are ſaid to have flowed through the plains. 
All the lands are cultivated ; the meadows are fa- 
vourable to tillage by the cattle they feed; the 
growth of corn promotes that of vines, by fur- 
niſhing a conſtant and certain ſubſiſtence to him 
who neither ſows nor reaps, but plants, prunes 
and gathers. 

LET us now conſider the effects of a contrary 
ſyſtem, and attempt to regulate agriculture, and 
the circulation of its produce by particular laws 
and let us obſerve what calamities will enſue, 
Power will not only be deſirous of obſerving and 
being informed of every action, but will even 
Want to aſſume every important act to itſelf, in 
con- 
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B © © E conſequence of which nothing will ſucceed. Men 


XIX. 


wil be led like their cattle, or tranſported like 


their corn; they will be collected and diſperſed at 


Maunufac- 
WICS, 


the will of a tyrant to be ſlaughtered in war, or 
periſh vpon ileets, or in different colonies. That 
which conſtitutes the life cf a ſtate will become 


its deſtruction. Neither the lands, nor the people 


will flouriſh, and the ſtates will tend quickly 
to their diſſolution, that is, to that ſeparation 
which is always preceded by the maflacre of the 
people, as well as their tyrants, What will then 

become of manutactures ? | 
AGRICULTURE gives birth to the arts, when it 
becomes general, and 1s carried to that degree of 
perfection which gives men leiſure to invent, and 
procure themſelves the conveniences of life; and 
when it has occaſioned a population {ſufficiently 
numerous to be employed in other labours, beſides 
thoſe which the land requires; then -a people 
muſt neceſſarily become either ſoldiers, naviga- 
tors, or manufacturers. As ſoon as war has chang- 
ed the rude and ſavage manners of a laborious 
people; as ſoon as it has nearly circumſcribed the 
extent of their empire, thoſe-men who were before 
engaged in the exerciſe of arms, muſt then apply 
them!icives to the management of the oar, the 
ropes, the ſcifiars or the ſhuttlez in a word, of 
all the inſtruments of commerce and induſtry ; for 
the land, which ſupported ſuch a number of men 
without the aſliſtance of their own labour, does 
not any more ſtand in need of it. As the arts 
| ever 
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ever have a country of their own, their peculiar Book 
place of refuge, where they are carried on and flou- XIX. 
riſh in tranquillity, it is eaſter to repair thither in 
ſearch of them, than to wait at home till they ſhall 
have grown up, and advanced with the tardy pro- 
greſſion of ages, and the favour of chance which 
preſides over the diſcoveries of genius. Thus every 
nation of Europe that has had any induſtry, has 
borrowed the moſt conſiderable ſhare of the arts 
from Aſia, There invention ſeems to have been 
coeval with mankind. 

Tnz beauty and fertility of thoſe climes hath 
always produced a moſt numerous race of people, 
as well as abundance of fruits of all kinds. 
There, laws and arts, the offspring of genius and 
tranquillity, have ariſen from the ſettled ſtate of 
government; and luxury, the ſource of every 
enjoyment that attends induſtry, has ſprung out 
of the richneſs of the foil. India, China, Perſia 

nd Eoypt were in poſſeſſion not only of all the 
treaſures of nature, but alſo of the moſt brilliant 
inventions of art, War in theſe countries hath 
often deſtroyed every monument of genius, but 
they riſe again out of their own ruins, as well as 
mankind, Not unlike thoſe Jaborious ſwarms we 
ice periſh in their hives by the wintry blaſt of the 
north, and which reproduce themſelves in ſpring, 
retaining ſtill the fame love of toil and order; there 
are certain Afiatic nations which have ſtill pre- 
wrved the arts of luxury with the materials that 


ſup- 
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B O O k ſupply them, notwithſtanding the incurſions and 
XIX. conqueſts of the Tartars. 

— Ir was in a country ſucceſſively 3 by the 
Scythians, Romans, and Saracens, that the na- 
tions of Europe, which not even chriſtianity nor 
time could civilize, recovered the arts and ſciences 
without endeavouring to © diſcover them. The 
Cruſades exhauſted the fanatic zeal of thoſe who 
engaged in them, and changed their barbarous 
manners at Conſtantinople. It was by journeying 
to viſit the tomb of their Saviour, who was born 
in a manger, and died on a croſs, that they ac- 
quired a taſte for magnificence, pomp and wealth, 
By them the Aſiatic grandeur was introduced into 
the courts of Europe. Italy, the feat from whence 
religion ſpread her empire over other countries, 
was the firſt to adopt a ſpecies of induſtry that 
was of benefit to her temples, the ceremonies of 
her worſhip, and thoſe proceſſions which ſerve to 
keep up devotion by means of the ſenſes, when 
once it has engaged the heart. Chriſtian Rome, 
atter having borrowed her rights from the Eaſtern 
nations, was ſtill to draw from thence the wealth 
by which'they are ſupported. 

Venice, whole gallies were ranged under the 
banner of liberty, could not fail of being induſtn- 
ous. The people of Italy eſtabliſhed manufac- 
tures, and were a long time in poſſeſſion of all the 
arts, even when the conqueſt of the Eaſt and Well 
Indies had cauſed the treaſures of the whole world 
to circulate in Europe. Flanders derived her - 

val. 
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nual arts from Italy; England obtained thoſe ſhe B O O K 
eſtabliſhed from Flanders; and France borrowed XIX. 
the general induſtry of all countries. Of the 
Engliſh ſhe purchaſed her ſtocking looms, which 
work ten times as faſt as the needle. The number 
of hands unoccupied from the introduction of the 
loom, were employed in making of lace, which 
was taken from the Flemings. Paris ſurpaſſed 
Perſia in her carpets, and Flanders in her tapeſtry, 
in the elegance of her patterns, and the beauty of 
her dyes; and excelled Venice in the tranſparency 
and ſize of her mirrors. France learned to diſpenſe 
with part of the ſilks ſhe received from Italy, and 
with Engliſh broad cloths. Germany, together 
with her iron and copper mines, has always pre- 
ſerved the ſuperiority ſhe had acquired in melting, 
= tempering, and working up thoſe metals. But the 
art of giving the poliſh and faſhion to every ar- 
= ticle that can be concerned in the ornaments of 
luxury, and the conveniencies of life, ſeems to 
belong peculiarly to the French; whether it be 
that, from the vanity of pleaſing others, they find 
the means of ſucceeding by all the outward appear- 
ances of brilliant ſhew ; or that in reality grace 
and eaſe are the conſtant attendants of a people 
naturally lively and gay, and who by inſtin& are 
in poſſeſſion of taſte. 

Every people given to agriculture ought to 
have arts to employ their materials, and ſhould 
multiply their productions to maintain their artiſts, 
Were they acquainted only with the labours of 
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BOO K the field, their induſtry muſt be confined in jt; 
XIX. cauſe, its means, and its effects. Having but fey 
— wants and deſires, they would exert themſelvts 
but little, employ fewer hands, and work le 
time. Their cultivation would neither be extend. 
ed nor improved. Should ſuch a people be pol. 
jeſſed of more arts than materials, they mult be 
indebted to ſtrangers, who would ruin their ma. 
nufactures, by ſinking the price of their articles of 
luxury, and raifing the value of their proviſions 
But when a people, engaged in agriculture, join 
induſtry to property, the culture of their produce 
to the art of working it up, they have then within 
themſelves every thing neceſſary for their exiſtence 
and preſervation, every ſource of greatneſs and 
proſperity. Such a people is endued with a power 
of accompliſhing every thing they with, and ſti- 
mulated with the deſire of acquiring every thing 

that is poſſible. | 
NorTnrinG is more favourable to liberty than the 
arts; it may be ſaid to be their element, and that 
they are, in their nature, citizens of the world, 
An able artiſt may work in every country, becaule 
he works for the world in general. Genius and 
abilities every where avoid ſlavery, while ſoldiers 
find it in all parts. When, through the want of 
toleration in the clergy, the proteſtants were driven 
out of France, they opened to themſelves a refuge 
in every civilized ſtate in Europe: but when the 
Jeſuits have been baniſhed from their own country, 


they have found no aſylum any where; not even 
in 
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in Italy, the parent of monachilm and intole-B Oo O K 


Tancc. 


Tu arts multiply the means of acquiring riches, 


and contribute by a greater diſtribution of wealth 
to a more equitable repartition of property. Thus 
is prevented that exceſſive Inequality among men, 
the unhappy conſequence of oppreſſion, tyranny 

and blind infatuation of a whole people. 
ManuFACTURES contribute to the advancement 
of knowledge and of the ſciences. The torch of 
induſtry ſerves to enlighten at once a valt horizon. 
No art is fingle : the greater part of them have 
their forms, modes, inſtruments and elements in 
common. The mechanics themſelves have con- 
tributed prodigiouſly to extend the ſtudy of ma- 
thematics. Every branch of the genealogical tree 
ct ſcience has unfolded itfelf with the progrels of 
the arts, as well liberal as manual. Mines, mills, 
the manufacture and dying of cloth, have en- 
larged the ſphere of philoſophy and natural kil- 
tory, Luxury has given riſe to the art of erjoy- 
ment, which is entirely dependent on the liberal 
arts. As ſoon as architecture admits of ornaments 
without, it brings with it decorations for the inſide 
of our houſes : while ſculpture and painting ate 
at the ſame time employed in the embelliſhment 
and adorning of the edifice. The art of deſign 
is applied to our dreſs and furniture. The pen- 
ci}, ever fertile in new deligns, is varying without 
end its ſketches and ſhades on our ſtuffs and our 
porcelain, The powers of genius are exerted in 
com- 
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B O O K compoling at leiſure, maſter-pieces of poetry and 
XIX. eloquence, or thoſe happy ſyſtems of policy and 
*—A— philoſophy, which reſtore to the people their na. 
tural rights; and to ſovereigns all their glory, 
which conſiſts in reigning over the heart and the 
mind, over the opinion and will of their ſubjects, 

by the means of reaſon and equity. 

THren it is that the arts produce that ſpirit of 
ſociety which conſtitutes the happineſs of civil 
life; which gives relaxation to the more ſerious 
occupations, by entertainments, ſhews, concerts 
converſations, in ſhort, by every ſpecies of agree- 
able amuſement. Eaſe gives to every virtuous 
enjoyment an air of liberty, which connects and 
mingles the ſeveral ranks of men. Buſineſs adds 1 
value or a charm to the pleaſures that are its re- 
compence. Every citizen depending upon the pro- 
duce of his induſtry for ſubſiſtence, has leiſure for 
all the agreeable or toilſome occupations of lite, a 
well as that repoſe of mind which leads on to the 
ſweets of ſleep. Many indeed fall victims to ave 
rice, bur ſtill leis than to war or religious zeal; the 
continual ſcourges of an idle people. 

ArrER the cultivation of the land, the encou- | 
ragement of the arts and ſciences is the next ob 
ject that deſerves the attention of man. At pre 
ſent, both ſerve to conſtitute the ſtrength of civ 

lized governments. If the arts have tended t 
weaken mankind, then the weaker people mul 
have prevailed over the ſtrong; for the balance 


of 
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of Europe is in the hands of thoſe nations, who B O O K 


are in poſſeſſion of the arts. XIX. 
Sixce manufactures have prevailed in Furope, 8 
the human heart, as well as the mind, have chang- 
ed their bent and dipoſition. The deſire of wealth 
has ariſen in all parts from the love of pleaſure. 
We no longer ſee any people ſatisfied with being 
= poor, becauſe poverty is no lohger the bulwark 
3 of liberty. We are obliged, indeed, to confeſs 
= that the arts in this world ſupply the place of vir- 
tues. Induſtry may occaſion vices ; but; it ba- 
niſhes, however, thoſe of idleneſs, which are in- 
finitely more dangerous. As information gradu- 
ally diſpels every ſpecies of fanaticiſm, while men 
are employed for the gratifications of luxury, they 
do not deſtroy one another through ſuperſtition. 
Ac leaſt, human blood is never ſpilt without ſome 
appearance of intereſt z; and war, probably, de- 
ſtroys only thoſe violent and turbulent men, who 
in every ſtate are born to be enemies to and diſ- 
rurbers of all order, without any other talent, any 
W ther propenſity than that of doing miſchicf. The 
W arts reſtrain that ſpirit of diſſention, by ſubjecting 
man to ſtated and daily employments. They be- 
Y ſtow on every rank of life the means and the hopes 
* of enjoyment, and give even the meaneſt a kind 
bf cſtimation and importance by the advantage 
W tat reſults from them. A work man at forty has 
H been of more real value to the ſtate than a whole 
We family of vaſſals who were employed in tillage un- 
er the old feudal ſyſtem. An opulent manufae- 
Vol, V. Mm ture 
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B O O E ture brings more benefit into a village than twenty 
XIX. Caſtles of ancient barons, whether hunters or war. 
riors, ever conferred on their province. 

Ir it be a fact, that in the preſent ſtate of thing 
the people who are the moſt induſtrious, ought to 
be the moſt happy and the moſt powerful, either 
becauſe, in wars that are unavoidable, they furniſh 
of themſelves, or purchaſe by their wealth, more 
ſoldiers, more ammunition, more forces, both for 
ſea or land ſervice; or that having a greater in. 

tereſt in maintaining peace, they avoid conteſts, ot 
terminate them by negociation ; or that, in caſe of 
a defeat, they the more readily repair their loſſ 
by the effect of labour; or that they are bleſſed 
with a milder and more enlightened government, 
notwithſtanding the means of corruption and 
ſlavery that tyranny is ſupplied with by the «fe 
minacy which luxury produces; in a word, if the 
arts really civilize nations, a ſtate ought to negled 
no opportunity of making manufactures flouriſh, 

Taksz opportunities depend on the climate, 
which, as Polybius ſays, forms the character, com. 
plexion and manners of nations. The molt tems 
perate climate muſt neceſſarily be the moſt favour 
able to that kind of induſtry, which requires les 
exertion, If the climate be too hot, it is 1ncon- 
ſiſtent with the eſtabliſhment of manufactures, 
which want the concurrence of ſeveral perſons to. 
gether to carry on the ſame work; and excludc! 
all thoſe arts which employ furnaces, or ſtrong 
lights. If the climate prove too cold, it is no 


prope: 
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Jabours, which ſeems peculiarly adapted to a mild 
temperature, In vain did Peter the Great ſearch 
W among the beſt regulated ſtates for all ſuch arts 
3 as were beſt calculated to civilize his people: 
during a period of fifty years, not one of theſe 
I principles of civilization has been able to flouriſh 


among the frozen regions of Ruflia., All artiſts 
YH are ſtrangers in that land, and if they endeavour 
W to reſide there, their talents and their works ſoon 
die with them. When Lewis XIV. in his old age (as 
I if that were the time of life for ſeverity) perſecuted 
me proteſtants, in vain did they introduce their 
4 arts and trades among the people who received 
dem; they were no longer able to work in the 
We fac manner as they had done in France. Though 
W ticy were equally active and laborious, the arts 
they had introduced were loſt or declined, from 
not having the advantage of the fame chmate and 
3 heat to animate them. 
b To the favourable diſpoſition of climate, for the 
_ of manufactures, ſhould be united 
* advantage of the political ſituation of the 
tate. When it is of ſuch extent as to have no- 
iy to fear or waht in point of ſecurity z when 
Wt iS in the neighbourhood of the ſea for the land- 


g of its materials, and the ſale of its manufac- 
mo : 8 | | 
4 ures; when it is ſituated between powers that 
o, 


RYE iron mines to employ its induſtry, and others 
M m 2 that 


Le. 


proper for thoſe arts which can only be carried B o O K 
on in the open air. At too great or too ſmall a x1x. 
diſtance from the equator, man is unki for ſeveral CL 
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B O © Kthat have mines of gold to reward it; when it hg 
xIX. nations on each fide with ports and roads open © 
every quarter; ſuch a ſtate will have all the e. 
ternal advantages neceſſary to excite a people ty 

open a variety of manufactures. | 

Bur one advantage ftill more eſſential is fertilit 
of ſoil. If cultivation requires too many hand, 
there will be a want of labourers, or the many 
facturers will employ ſo many hands, that ther 
will not be men enough to cultivate the fields; and 
this muſt occaſion a dearneſs of proviſions, which 
while it raiſes the price of workmanſhip, will alb 
diminiſh the number of trades. 

Wares fertility of ſoil is wanting, manufz: 
tures require, at leaſt, as few men to be employet 
as poſſible. A nation that ſhould expend much 
on its mere ſubſiſtence would abſorb the whol: 
profits of its induſtry, When the gratification 
of luxury are greater or more expenſive than tie 
means of ſupplying them, the ſource from which 
they are derived is loſt, and they can no longerte 
ſupported. If the workman will feed and cot 
himſelf like the manufacturer who employs hin 
the manufacture is ſoon ruined. The degree «A 
frugality that republican nations adhere to fun 
motives of virtue, the manufacturer ought to o- 
ſerve from views of parſimony. This may betit 
reaſon, perhaps, that the arts, even thoſe of lu 
ury, are more adapted to republics than monil 
chies; for under monarchical inſtitutions, povelſ 
is not always the ſharpeſt ſpur wich the peop!" 
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induſtry, Labour, proceeding from hunger is B OO K 
narrow and confined like the appetite it ſprings XIX. 


W from; but the work that ariſes from ambition . 
W ſpreads and increales as naturally as the vice it- 


ſelf. 
NATION AT character has conſiderable influence 


1 over the progrels of the arts relative to luxury and 
W ornament. A particular people is fitted for in- 
vention by that levity which naturally inclines them 


tonoveliy, The ſame nation is fitted for the arts, 
by their vanity, which inclines them to the orna- 


3 ment of dreſs. Another nation leſs lively, has 
I I-'s taſte for trivial matters, and is not fond of 
W changing faſhions. Being of a more ſerious turn 
W theſe people are more inclined to indulge in ex- 
3 ceſſes of the table, and to drinking which relieves 
Z them from all anxiety and apprehenſion. Of theſe 
W nations, the one muſt ſucceed better than its rival 
in the arts of decoration, and mult have the pre- 
ference over it among all the other nations which 
RY} are fond of the ſame arts, 


Tar advantages which manufactures derive from 


Wy rature, are further ſeconded by the form of go— 


_ 


vernment. While induſtry is favourable to na— 


| 2 tional liberty, that in return ſhould affiſt induſtry. 
WY Excluſive privileges are enemies to commerce and 
de arts, which are to be encouraged only by com- 
betition. Even the rights of apprenticeſhip, and 
BY the value ſet on corporations, are a kind of mo- 
. nopoly. The ſtate is prejudiced by that fort of 
biivilege, which favours incorporated trades z that 


Mm 3 | is, 
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BOOK is, petty communities are protected at the expence 
XIX. of the greater body. By taking from the lower 
—I— claſs of the people the liberty of chooſing the pro- 
feſſion that ſuits them, every profeſſion is filled 
with bad workmen. Such as require greater ta. 
lents are exerciſed by thoſe who are the moſt 
wealthy; the meaner, and leſs expenſive, fall often 
to the ſhare of men born to excel in ſome ſuperior 
art. As both are engaged in a profeſſion for which 
they have no taſte, they negle& their work, and 
prejudice the art: the firſt becauſe they have no 
abilities; the latter, becauſe they are convinced 
that their abilities are ſuperior to it. But if ve 
remove the impediment of corporate bodies, we 
ſtall produce a rivalſhip in the workmen, and con- 
ſequently, the work will increaſe as well as be mort 

perfect. 

Ir may be a queſtion, whether it be beneficialta 
collect manufactures in large towns, or to diſperſe 
them over the country. This point is determined 
by facts. The arts of primary neceflity have re 
mained where they were firſt produced, in thok 
piaces which have furniſhed the materials for 
them. Forges are in the neighbourhood of the 
mine, and linen near the flax. But the complicated | 
arts of induſtry and luxury cannot be carried oi 
in the country, If we diſperſe over a large extent 
of territory all the arts, which are combined in 
watch and clock-making, we ſball ruin Genen 
with all the works that ſupport ir. The perfection 
ot ſtulfs requires their being made in a towi, 
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where fine dyes may at once be united with beau- B O O K 
tiful patterns, and the art of working up woollens XIX. 
and lilks with that of making gold and filver lace. "Ya 
If there are wanting eighteen hands to make a 
pin, through how many manual arts, and artifi- 
cers muſt a laced coat, or an embroidered waiſt- 
coat paſs? How ſhall we be able to find amidſt an 
interior central province the immenſe apparatus 
of arts that contribute to the furniſhing of a pa- 
lace, or the entertainments of a court. Thoſe 
arts, therefore, that are moſt ſimple and connected 
with others, muſt be confined to the country ; and 
ſuch cloaths as are fit for the lower claſs of pecple 
muſt be made in the provinces. We mult eſta- 
bliſh between the capital and the other towns a 
= reciprocal dependence of wants and conveniences, 
W of materials and works; but ſtill nothing muſt 
be done by authority or compulſion, workmen 
W mult be left to act for themſelves. Let there be 
freedom of traffic, and freedom of induſtry ; and 
W manutaftures will proſper, population will in- 
W creaſe. | | 


Has the world been more peopled at one time Populati- 


Y - ö 8 . On. 
W than another? This is not to be aſcertained from 


| 3 | hiſtory, on account of the deficiency of hiftorians 
in one half of the globe that has been inhabited, 
and becauſe one half of what is related by hiſto- 
. rians, is fabulous. Who has ever taken or could 
H at any time take an account of the inhabitants of 
B the carth? She was, it is ſaid, more fruitful in 
b eatiier times. But when was the period of this 
= M m 4. golden 
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B O O K golden age? Was it when a dry ſand aroſe from 
XIX, the bed of the ſea, purged itſelf in the rays of 
the ſun; and cauſed the lime to produce vege- 
tables, animals and human creatures? But the 
whole ſurface of the earth muſt alternately have 
been covered by the ocean. The earth has then 
always had, like the individuals of every ſpecies, 
an infant ſtate, a ſtate of weakneſs and ſterility be. 
fore ſhe arrived at the age of fecundity. All 
countries have been for a long time buried under 
water, laying uncultivated beneath ſands and mo- 
raſſes, wild and overgrown with buſhes and fo- 
reſts, till the human ſpecies, being thrown by ac. 
cident on thele deſerts and ſolitudes, has cleared, 
altered and peopled the land. But as all th: 
cauſes of population are ſubordinate to thoſe nr 
tural laws which govern the univerſe, as well x 
to the influences of ſoil and atmoſphere, which are 
ſubject to a number of calamities, it mul} ever 
have varied with thoſe periods of nature that have 
been either adverſe or favourable to the increaſe di 
mankind. However, as the lot of every ſpeci 
ſeems in a manner to depend on its faculties, tit 
hiſtory of the progreſs and improvement of fill YH 
man induſtry muſt therefore in general ſupply u I 
with the hiſtory of the population of the eat. 
On this ground of calculation, it is, at leaſt doubt 
ful, whether the world was formerly better int 
bited and more peopled than it is at preſent. 
Lr us leave Aſia under the veil of that ant. 
quity which reports it to us ever covered with It 
: numerabl 


i. 
"ie 
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numerable nations, and ſwarms of people ſo pro- B O O K 
digious that (notwithſtanding the fertility of a XIX. 
ſoil which ſtands in need but of one ray of the ſun ——— 


to enable it to produce all ſorts of fruits) men did 
but juſt ariſe, and ſucceed one another with the 
utmoſt rapidity, and were deſtroyed either by 
famine, peſtilence or war. Let us conſider with 
more attention the population of Europe, which 
ſeems to have taken the place of Aſia, by confer- 
ing upon art all the powers of nature. 

In order to determine whether our continent 
was, in former ages more inhabited than at pre- 
ſent, it is ſufficient to examine, whether it was 
then more cultivated. Do any traces remain 
among us of plantations that have been aban- 
doned ? What coaſt is there where men could 
land, what country that was acceſſible that is at 
preſent without inhabitants? If diſcoveries are 
made of the ruins of old towns, it is beneath the 
toundations of cities as large as the former. But 
though the population even of Italy and Spain 


ſhould be leſs than it was formerly, how much 


are not the other ſtates of Europe increaſed in the 
number of their inhabitants? What were thoſe 
multitudes of people which Cæſar reckoned up in 
Gaul, but a fort of ſavage nations more formi- 
dable in name than in number? Were all thoſe 
Britains, who were ſubducd in their iſland by two 
Roman legions, much more numerous than the 
Corſicans at preſent? Germany, indeed, as it 
ſhould ſeem, muſt have been extremely well peo- 


pled, 
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B O O k pled, as ſhe alone brought into ſubjection, in the 
XIX. compals of two or three centuries, one half of the 
w_— fineſt countries in Europe. But let us conſider, 
that theſe were the people of a territory ten times 

as large who poſſe ſſed themſelves of a country in- 
habited at preſent by three or four nations only; 

and that it was not owing to the number of her 
conquerors, but to the revolt of her ſubjects, that 

the Roman empire was deſtroyed and reduced to 
ſubjection. In this aſtoniſhing revolution, we 

may readily admit that the victorious nations did 

not amount to one twentieth part of thoſe that 

were conquered ; becauſe the former made their 

attacks with half their numbers of effective men, 

and the latter employed no more than the hun- 

dredth part of their effective inhabitants in their 
defence. But a people, who engage entirely for 

their own defence and ſupport are more powerful I 

than ten armies raiſed by kings and princes. 2 
Bxs1Des, thoſe long and bloody wars, of Which 3 

ancient hiſtory is full, are deſtructive of that ex- 

ceſſive population they ſeem to prove. If on the 

one hand the Romans endeavoured to ſupply the 

loſſes their armies ſuſtained in conſequence of the 
victories they obtained, that deſire of conqueſt to 

wich they were devoted, deſtroyed at leaſt, other 

nations ; for as ſoon as the Romans had ſubdued 

any peopie, they incorporated them into their own 

armies, and exhauſted their ſtrength, as much by 

recruits as by the tribute they impoſed upon them. 


It is well known with what rage wars were carried 
ON 
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on by the ancients: that often in a ſiege, the B OO K 
whole town was laid in aſhes; men, women and XIx. 
children periſhed in the flames rather than fall ts a 


under the dominion of the conqueror ; that in aſ- 
faults, every inhabitant was put to the ſword; 
that in regular engagements, it was thought more 
defireable to die, ſword in hand, than to be led in 
triumph, and be condemned to perpetual ſlavery. 
Were not theſe barbarous cuſtoms of war injurious 
to population? If, as we muſt allow, ſome un- 
happy men were preſerved to be the victims of 
ſlavery, this was but of little ſervice to the in- 
creaſe of mankind, as it eſtabliſhed in a ſtate an 
extreme inequality of conditions among beings by 
nature equal. If the diviſion of ſocieties into ſmall 
colonies or ſtates were adapted to multiply fami- 
lies by the partition of lands; it likewiſe more fre- 
quently occafioned conteſts among the nations; 
and as theſe ſmall Rates touched one another, as 
it were, in an infinite number of points, in order 
to defend them, every inhabitant was obliged to 
take up arms. Large bodies are not eaſily put 
into motion on account of their bulk; ſmall ones 
are in a perpetual motion, which entirely deſtroys 

them, | 
Ir war were deſtructive of population in ancient 
times, peace was not always able to promote and 
reliore it. Formerly all nations were ruled by de- 
IOC or ariſiocratic power, and theſe two forms 
ot government are by no means favourable to the 
inercaſe of the human ſpecies. The free cities of 
| Greece 
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B O O k Greece were ſubject to laws ſo complicated, that 
XIX, there were continual diſſentions among the citizens. 
S—— Even the inferior claſs of people, who had no 
right of voting, obtained a ſuperiority in the pub- 
Jic aſſemblies, where a man of talents by the power 
of eloquence was enabled to inflame the minds of 
ſo many perſons. Beſides, in theſe ſtates popula- 
tion tended to be confined to the city, in conjunc- 
tion with ambition, power, riches, and in ſhort, 
all the effects and ſprings of liberty. Not but that 
the lands under the democratical ſtates muſt have 
been well cultivated and well peopled. But the 
democracies were few; and as they were all am- 
bitious, and could only aggrandize themſelves by 
war, if ve except Athens, whoſe commerce, in- 
deed, was allo owing to the ſuperiority of its 
arms, the earth could not long flouriſh, and in- 
creaſe in population. In a word, Greece and Ita) 
were at leaſt the only countries better peopled 
than they are at preſent. | 
Vrzrs indeed do we find ſuch a degree of po- 
pulation as bears any compariſon with what a tia- 
velier meets with at this day on every fea coaſt, 
along ail the great rivers, and on the roads to ca- 
pital cities; except in Greece, which repelled, 
reſtrained, and ſubdued Aſia; in Carthage which 
appeared on the borders of Africa, and ſoon de- 
clined to its former ſtate; and in Rome, which 
brought into ſubjection and deſtroyed the known 
world. What vatt foreſts are turned to tillage; 
what harveſts arc waving in the place of reeds thai 
covered 
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lized people, who ſubſiſt on dried fiſh, and ſalted 
proviſions? | | 

Iv the police, in the morals, and in the politics 
of the moderns we may diſcern many cauſes of 
Propagation that did not exiſt among the ancients :; 
but at the ſame time we obſerve likewiſe ſome im- 
pediments which may prevent or diminiſh among 
us that fort of progreſs, which, in our ſpecies, 
ſhould be moſt conducive to 1ts being raiſed to the 
greateſl degree of perfection. For population 
will never be very conſiderable, unleſs men are 
more happy. 

PopuLATlox depends in a great meaſure on the 
diſtridution of landed property. Families are 
multiplied in the ſame manner as tlieir poſſeſſions, 
and when they are too large, they are injurious to 
population from their too great extent. A man of 
conſiderable property, working only for himſelf, 
ſets apart one half of his lands for his income, 
and the other for his pleaſures. All he appro- 
priates to hunting is a double loſs in point of cul- 
vation, for he breeds animals on the land that 
ſhould be appropriated to men, inſtead of ſubſiſt- 
ing men on the land which is appropriated to ani- 
mals. Wood is neceſſary in a country for repairs 
and fewel : but is there any occaſion for ſo many 
avenues in a park ; or for parterres, and kitchen 
gardens of ſuch extent as belong to a large eſtate ? 
la this caſe, does luxury, which in its magni- 
ficence contributes to the ſupport of the arts, 


prove 


covered marſhy grounds? What numbers of civi-BooK 
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542 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B O O K prove as favourable to the increaſe of mankind, 
 XIX. as it might by employing the land to better pur- 
S—— poſes? Too many large eſtates, therefore, and too 
few ſmall ones; this is the firſt impediment to po. 
pulation. 

Taz next obſtacle, is the unalienable domains 
of the clergy : when ſo much property remains for 
ever in the ſame hands, how ſhall population flou. 
riſh, when it entirely depends upon the improve- 
ment of lands by the increaſe of ſhares among 

different proprietors. What intereſt has the in- 
cumbent to increaſe the value of an eſtate he 1 
not to tranſmit to any ſucceſſor, to ſow or plant 

for a poſterity not derived from himſelf, Far 
from diminiſhing his income to improve his 
lands, will he not rather impair the eſtate, in 
order to increaſe the rents which he is to enjoy 
only for life ? | 

Tae entails of eſtates in great families are not 
leſs prejudicial to the propagation of mankind, 
They leſſen at once both the nobility and the other 
ranks of people. Juſt as the right of primo- 
geniture among the great ſacrifices the younger 
children to the intereſt of the elder branch ; en- 
tails deſtroy ſeveral families for the ſake of a ſingle 
one. Almoſt all entailed eſtates are ill cultivated 
on account of the negligence of a proprietor who 
is not attached to a poſſeſſion he is not to diſpoſe 

of, which has been ceded to him only with regret, 
and which is already given to his ſucceſſors, whom 


he cannot conſider as his heirs, becauſe they ate 
1 not 


= 
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ſtate, 

From the two firſt obſtacles to population pro- 
duced by the defect of legiſlation, there ariſes a 
third, which is the poverty of the people. Where- 
ever the farmers have not the property of the 
ground- rent, their life is miſerable, and their con- 
dition precarious. Not being certain of their ſub- 


ſiſtence, which depends on their health, having 


but ſmall reliance on their ſtrength, which is not 
at their own diſpoſal, and weary of their exiſtence, 
they are afraid of breeding a race of wretched be- 
ings. It is an error to imagine that plenty of chil- 
dren are produced in che country, when there die 
as many, if not more, than are born every year. 


The toil of the father, and the milk of the mo- 


ther are loſt to them, and their children; for they 


W vill never attain to the flower of their age, or to 
W that period of maturity, which by its ſervices will 
W iccompence all the pains that have been beſtowed 


upon their education, With a ſmall portion of 


4 land, the mother might bring up her child, and 
W cultivate her own little garden, while the father 
by his labour abroad, might add to the conve- 
niencies of his family. As he has no property and 
bis gains are very ſmall, they are inſufficient for 
de ſupport of his family, who languiſh in dif- 
res, or the child periſhes from the toils of the 
mother. 


WHAT 


not named by him. The right of primogeniture, B OO R 
and entail, is then a law, one may ſay, made on XIX. 
purpoſe to defeat the increaſe of population in any ps, cos 


% 
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BOOK Whrar a variety of evils ariſe from a faulty ot 
XxIx. defective legiſlation? Vices and calamities are it. 
finite in their effects, they mutually aſſiſt each 
other in ſpreading general deſtruction, and if 

from one another, till they are both exhauſted, 

The indigence of the country produces an increak 

of troops, a burthen ruinous in its nature, deſtruc- 
tive of men in time of war, and of land in time af 
peace. It is certain that the military are injurious 

to agriculture by their not aſſiſting in the culture 

of the lands; becauſe every ſoldier deprives the 
public of a labourer, and burthens it with an idle 
or uſeleſs conſumer, He defends the country in 
time of peace, merely from a pernicious ſyſtem, 

which under the pretext of defence makes all m- 

tions aggreſſors. If all governments would, a 
they eaſily might, let thoſe men, whom they de- 
vote to the army, be employed in the labours df 
huſbandry, the number of labourers and artiſi 
throughout Europe, would in a ſhort time be con- 
fiderably increaled. All the powers of human in. 
duſtry would be exerted in improving the advan- 
tages of nature, and in ſurmounting every obſtack 
to improvement; every thing would concur in pio. 

moting life, not in ſpreading deſtruction. 

Tur deſerts of Ruſſia would be cleared, and 
the plains of Poland not laid waſte. The vaſt 
minions of the Turks, would be cultivated, and 
the bleſſing of their prophet would be extended 
over 50 people. Egypt, Syria, and P 


leſtine would again become what they were in the 
times 
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mountains of Sierra Morena would be rendered 
fertile, the heaths of Aquitania would be cleared 
of inſects and be covered with people, 

Bur general good is merely the deluſive dream 
of benevolent men. This brings to my remem- 
brance the virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the 
good Abbe of St. Pierre. Their works are com- 
poſed with a deſign to make deſerts inhabited, 
not indeed with hermits, who fly from the vices 
and misfortunes of the world, but with happy fas 
| milies, who would proclaim the glory of God, 
upon earth, as the ſtars declare it in the firma- 
ment. Their writings abound with ſocial views 
and ſentiments of humanity, and may be conſi- 


7 cered as truly inſpired; for humanity is the gift 
of 
: of heaven, Kings will inſure the attachment of 


| their people in proportion as they themſelves are 
attached to ſuch men. 

iT is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve that one of the 
means to favour population is to ſuppreſs the ce- 
libacy of the regular and ſecular clergy. Monaſtic 
inſtitutions have a reference to two eras remark- 
able in the hiſtory of the world. About the year 
W700 of Rome, Jeſus Chriſt was the founder of a 
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* ec religion in the eaſt; and the ſubverſion of 
Ul eganiſm was ſoon attended with that of the Ro- 
" us empire itſelf, Two or three hundred years 


| - : f 
er the death of Chriſt, Egypt and Paleſtine 
Vor. V. Nn were 


mes of the Phenicians, in the days of their ſhep- B OO k 
herd kings, and of the Jews who enjoyed happi- xIx. 
neſs and peace under their judges. The parched 24d 
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B O O E were filled with Monks. About the year 500 of 
XIX, the chriſtian æra, Mohammed appeared, and eſtz. 
D bliſhed a new religion in the eaſt; and chriſtianity 
was transferred to Europe, where it fixed. Three 
or four hundred years afterwards, there aroſe mul. 
titudes of religious orders. At the time of the 
birth of Chriſt, the books of David and thoſe of 
the Sybil foretold the deſtruction of the world, a 
deluge, or rather an univerſal conflagratien, and 
general judgment: and all peopſe oppreſſed by 
the dominion of the Romans, wiſhed for and be. 
lie ved in a general diſſolution. A thouſand years 
after the chriſtian æra, the books of David and 
thoſe of the Sybil fill announced the laſt jude- 
ment: and ſeveral penitents, as ferocious and 
wild in their extravagant piety as in their vice 
ſold all their poſſeſſions to go to conquer and die 
upon the tomb of their redeemer. The natiom 
groaning under the tyranny of the feudal govert- 
ment wiſhed for and ſtill believed in the end of the 
world. "> 
Witt one part of the chriſtian world, firuck 
with terror, went to periſh in the Cruſades, aro- 
ther part were burying themſelves in cloyſtes 
This was the origin of the monaſtic life in Europe, 
Opinion gave riſe to monks, and it will be th 
cauſe of their deſtruction. The eſtates they por 
ſeſſed, they will leave behind them for the uſe ad 
increaſe of fociety : and all thoſe hours, that at 
joſt in praying without devotion, will be dedicated 
to their primitive intention, which is labour. I 
clergy 
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the earth, and work for thy ſubſiſtence, If the 
duties of the prieſthood ſeem yet to allow the 
prieſt to incumber himſelf with the care of a fa- 
mily and an eſtate, the duties cf ſociety more 
ſirongly forbid celibacy. If the monks in earlier 
times cleared the deſerts they inhabited; they now 
contribute to depopulate the towns Where their 
number is very great: if the clergy has ſubſiſted 
on the alms of the people, they in their turn re- 
duce the people to beggary. Among the idle 


W which, from its very principles, muſt tend to pro- 
mote a general ſpirit of indolence among men; 
make them waſte at the altar as well the work 
of the bees, as the ſalary of the workmen ; which 
W Duns in day-time the candles that ought to be re- 
W {ved for the night, and makes men loſe in the 
| church that time they owe to the care of their fa- 
wilies ; which engages men to aſk of heaven the 
ſubſiſtenee that the ground only can' give, or pro- 
Cuce in return for their toil. 


en, | 
No Tue is {till another cauſe of the depopulation 
the of ſome ſtates; which is, that want of toleration 
pal 4 which perſecutes and profcribes every religion but 
(cat of the prince on the throne. This is a ſpecies 


of opprefion and tyranny peculiar to modern po- 
iss to. extend its influence even over mens 
3 thoughts and conſciences: a barbarous piety, 


Nn 2 we 


clergy are to remember that in the ſacred ſcrip-BooKt 
tures, God ſays to man in a ſtate of innocence, in- XIX. 
creaſe and multiply: to man in a fallen ſtate, till — 


duaſfes of ſociety, the molt prejudicial is that, 
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B oor which, for the ſake of exterior forms of worſhip, 
XIX. extinguiſhes in ſome degree the very idea of the 
S—— exiſtence of God, by deſtroying multitudes of his 
worſhippers : it is an impiety ſtill more barbarous, 
that on account of things ſo indifferent as religious 
ceremonies mult appear, deſtroys the life of man, 
and impedes the populations of ſtates, which 
ſhould be conſtdered as points of the utmoſt im- 
portance. For neither the number nor the alle 
giance of fubjects is increaſed by exacting oath, 
_ contrary to conſcience, by forcing into ſecret per. 
jury thoſe who are engaged in the marriage ties, 
or in the different profeſſions of a citizen. Unity 
in religion is proper only when it is naturally eſtz- 
bliſnhed by conviction. When once that 1s at an 
end, a genetal liberty if granted, would be the 
means of reſtoring tranquility and peace of mind. 
When no diſtinction is made, but this liberty b 
fully and equally extended to every citizen, it cat 
never diſturb the peace of families. 

Nx to the celibacy of the dergy and of th 
military, the former of which ariſes fiom profeſ 
on, the latter from cuſtom, there is a third, de- 
rived from convenience, and introduced by lus 
ury. I mean that of life annuitants. Here wt 
may admire the chain of cauſes. At the ſame tine 
that commerce favours population by the means d 
induſtry both by land and ſea, by all the obj 
and operations of navigation, and by the ſever 
arts of cultivation and manufactures, it allo & 
creaſes it by realon of ; all thoſe vices which lex 

introduce 
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introduces. When riches have gained a ſuperiority B O O K 
over the minds of men, then opinions and man- XIX. 

gers alter by the intermixture of ranks. Th” — 
arts and the talents of pleaſing corrupt ſociety, 
white ther poliſh it. When the intercourſe be- 
i ſexes becomes frequent, they mutually 
{duce cach Other, and the weaker are induced by 
te {ironger to adopt the frivolous turn for dreſs 
ad amuſement, The women become childiſh and 
e men efeminate. Entertainments are the ſole 
topic of their converſation, and the object of their 
occupation. The manly and robuſt exerciſes, by 
which the youth were trained up to diſcipline, and 
prepared for the moſt important and dangerous 
proteſſions, give place to the love of public ſhews, 
where every paſſion that can render a nation effe- 
minate is caught, as long as there is no appearance 
of a patriotic ſpirit among them. Indolence be- 
comes prevalent among that claſs of men who are 
not obliged to labour, and among thoſe that 
ſhould, leſs buſineſs is done. The variety of arts 
multiplies faſhions, and theſe increaſe our ex- 
pences; articles of luxury become neceſſary; what 
is ſuperfluous is looked upon as needful; and peo- 
ple in general are better dreſſed, but do not live 
lo well; and purchaſe clothes at the expence of the 
neceſſaries of life. The lower claſs of men become 
ccbauched before they are ſenſible of the paſſion 
of love, and marrying later, have fewer or weaker 
children: the tradeſman ſecks a fortune not a wife, 
and his libertiniſm deprives him of both. The 
| NR 3 rich, 
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E O O K rich, whether married or not, are continually fe: 


- Xlx. ducing women of every rank, or debaurhing gil 
—— of low. condition. The difficulty of ſupporting 
the e of marriage, and the readineſs of find. 
ing the joys of it without bearing any of its dif. 
agreeable inconveniences, tends to increaſe the 
number of unmarried people in every clats of life 
The man, who renounccs the hope of being the 
father of a family, conſumes his patrimony, and 
in concert with the ftate, which increaſes his in- 
come, by borrowing money from him at a ruinous 
intereſt, he laviſhes upon one generation the ſup- 
port of many; he extinguiſhes his own poſterity 
as well as that of the women by whom he is re 
warded, and that of the giris who are paid by 
him. Every kind of proſlitution prevails at the 
ſame time, fZonour and duty is forfeited in every 
i the ruin of the women is but the forerunner 

of that of the men. 

TB E nation that is inclined to gallantry, or 1. 
ther to libertiniſm, ſoon loſes its power and credit 
in other countries, and is ruined at home. Ther 
1s no longer any nobility, no longer any body « 
men to defend their own or the people's rights; 
for every where diviſion and ſelf-intereſt prevail. 
No one wifhes to be ruined doe The love of 
riches becomes the general object of attraction, the 
honeft man 15, apprehenſive of loſing his fortune, 
and the man of no honour is intent upon making 
his: the one retires from the world, the other {ei 
himſelf up to flv, and thus the ſtare is loſt. Soc 
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is the conſtant progreſs of commerce in a monar- B OO R 
chical government. What its effects are in a re. XIX. 
public we know from antient hiſtory. But ſtill it is 
neccſſary at this period to excite men to commerce, 
becauſe the preſent ſituation of Europe is favour- 
able to it, and commerce itſelf promotes Popu- 
lation. | 
Bur it will be PEP whether a great degree of 
population is of uſe to promote the happineſs of 
mankind, This is an idle queſtion. In fact, the 
point is not to multiply men, in order to make 
them happy; but it is ſuſicient to make them hap- 
W py, that they ſhould multiply, All the means 
W which concur in the proſperity of any ſtate, tend 
of themſelves to the propagation of its people. A 
legiſlator defirous of an increaſe of people merely : 
W to have a greater number of ſoldiers, and of ſub- 
W js, only for the purpoſe of ſubduing his neigh- 
W bours, would be a monſter, and an enemy to the 
human race, ſince his plans of political increaſe 
would be ſolely directed to the deſtruction of 
others. A legiſlator, on the contrary, who like 
Solon, ſhould form a republic, whoſe multitudes 
might people the deſert coaſts of the ſea; or who 
B like Penn, ſhould make laws for the cultivation 
of his colony, and forbid war, ſuch a legiſlator 
would undoubtedly. be conſidered as a God on 
earth, Even though his name ſhould nor be im- 
mortalized, he would live in happineſs, and die 
contented, eſpecially if he could be certain of 

Nn 4 = leaving 
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B O © K leaving behind him laws of ſuch wiſdom as to free 
XIX. his people for ever from the vexation of taxes, 


3 i | 
= A Tax may be defined, a facrifice of a par 


of a man's property for the preſervation of the 
other: from hence it follows, that there ſhould 
not be any tax either among people in a ſtate af 
ſlavery, or among ſavages: for the former no 
longer enjoy any property, and the latter have not 
yet acquired any. 

Bur when a nation poſſeſs any large and vs. 
luable property, when its fortune is ſufficiently 
eſtabliſhed, and is conſiderable enough to make | 
the expences of government neceſſary, when it 1! 
poſſeſſions, trade, and wealth capable of teinpiung 
the avidity of its neighbours who may be pour 6: 
ambitious; then, in order to guard its frontics 
or its provinces, to protect its navigation, and 
keep up its police, there is a neceſſity for forces 
and for a revenue. It is but juſt and requiſite, that 
the perſons who are employed in any manner for 
the public good, ſhould be maintained by all th 
other orders of tae ſociety. 

THERE have been countries and times, in which 
a portion of the territory was aſſigned for the 
public expences of the ſtate, The government 
not being enabled of itſelf to turn ſuch extenlir 
poſſeſſions to advantage, was forced to entruſt thi 
charge to adminiſtrators, who either neglected ths 
revenues, or appropriated them to their own ule 
This practice brought on till greater inconvenls 


ences. Either ch royal domains were too co 
fideradk 
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the ſlate was oppreſſed by the ruler of it, and 

the latter, by ſtrangers. It has, therefore, been 
found neceſſary to have recourſe to the contribu- 
tions of the citizens. 

Tres funds were in early times not conſider- 
able, The ſtipends then allowed were merely an 
indemnification to thoſe whom public affairs pre- 
vented from attending to thoſe employments that 
were neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, Their reward 
aroſe from that pleaſing ſenſation which we expe- 
rience from an internal conſciouſneſs of our own 
virtue, and from the view of the homage paid to 
W it by other men. This moral wealth was the greateſt 
treaſure of riſing ſocieties; a kind of coin which 
it was equaily the intereſt of government and of 
morality not to diminiſh the value of. 

Honour held the place of taxes no leſs in the 
flouriſhing: periods of Greece, than in the infanr 
tate of ſocieties. The patriot who ſerved his 
country, did not think he had any right to deſtroy 
it. The impoſt, laid by Ariftides on all Greece, 
for the ſupport of the war againſt Perſia, was fo 


ent moderate, that thoſe who were to contribute, of 
{ive themſelves, called it the Sap fortune of Greece | 
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What times were theſe, and what a country, in 
| the [which taxes made the happineſs of the people | 

u. ue Romans acquired power and empire almoſt 
bout any afiſtance from the public teeaſury. 
b Ihe love of wealth would have diverted them 
1 from 


Gderable in time of peace, or inſuffieient ſor the g; oo R 
calls of war. In the firſt inſtance, the liberty of xix. 
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Book from the conqueſt of the world, The public 

XIX. ſervice was attended to without any views of in. 

—— tereſt, even after their manners had been cor. 
rupted. 

Unper the feudal government, there were no 
taxes, for on what could they have been levied! 
The man and the land were both the property 
of the Lord, It was both a real and a perſonal 
ſervitude. | 

Wren knowledge began to flouriſh in Europe, 
the nations turned their thoughts towards their 
own ſecurity. They voluntarily furniſhed contri 
butions to repreſs foreign and domeſtic enemies 
But thoſe tributes were moderate, becauſe princes 
were not yet abſolute enough to divert them to the 
purpoles of their own capricious humours, erde 
advantage of their ambition. 

Tux new world was diſcovered, and the paſſion 
for conqueſt engaged every nation. That ſpiri 
of aggrandizement was inconſiſtent with the ſlow- 
neſs with which affairs are managed in popular 2. 
ſemblies; and ſovereigns ſucceeded without much 
difficulty in appropriating to themſelves greater 
rights than they had ever before enjoyed. The 
impoſition of taxes was the moſt important of 
their uſurpations, and it is that whole corlrgmnn 
have been the moſt pernicious, 

Princes have even ventured to render the marks 
of ſervitude apparent upon all their ſubjects, h 
levying a poll- tax. Independent of the hum. 


ation 
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ation it is attended with, can any thing be more 3 OO K 
arbitrary than ſuch a tax. 3 xIx. 

Is the tax to be Jevied upon voluntary informa —v— 
tion ? But this would require between the monarch 
and his ſubjects an attachment to each other ariſing 
from a principle of duty, which ſhould unite them 
by a mutual love of the general good; or, at leaſt, 
a regard to the public welfare to inſpire the one 
with confidence in the other, by a ſincere and re- 
ciprocal communication of their intelligence, and 
| of their ſentiments. Even then, upon what is this 
conſcientious principle to be founded, which is to 
ſerve as an inſtructor, a guide and a n in the 
affairs of government? 

Is the ſanctuary of families, or the cloſer of the 
W citizen to be invace9, in order to gain by ſur- 
priſe, and bring to light what he does not chuſe 
W to revea), what it is often of importance to him 
not to diſcover. What an inquifition is this! 
What an injurious violence! Though we ſhould 
even become acquainted with the revenues and 
means of ſubſiſtence of every individual, do they 
eo vary from one year to another with the uncer- 
d and precarious productions of induſtry? Are 
they not leſſened by the increaſe of children, by 
the decay of ſtrength through ſickneſs, age, and 
laborious occupations, The very faculties of the 
human ſpecies, which are uſeful and employed in 


,b /=borious occupations, do they not change with 

mil note vicifirudes occaſioned by time in every thing 
f þ 

alien that depends on nature and fortune? The perſons 


[ax 
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BOOK tax is a vexation then to the individual withoy 
XIX. being a general benefit. A poll-tax is a fort o 
S—— ſlavery, oppreſſive to the man, without being pu. 
fitable to the ſtate. | 
AFTER Princes had impoſed this tax, which !: 
mark of deſpotiſm, or which leads to it ſooner q 
later, impoſts were then laid upon articles of con 
ſumption. Sovereigns have affected to conſider 
this new tribute as in ſome meaſure voluntary, be. 
cauſe it riſes in proportion to the expences of tle 
ſubject, which he is at liberty to increaſe or dt. 
miniſh according to his abilities, or his propenſ 
ties, which are for the moſt part factitious. 
Bur if taxation affe&t the commodities which 
are of immediate neceſſity, it muſt be conſidered 
as an act of the greateſt crizeity, Previous to al 
the laws of ſociety, man had a right to ſublil 
And is he to loſe that right by the eſtabliſhment 
of laws? To ſell the produce of the earth to tis 
people at a high price, is in reality to deprive then 
of it: to wreſt from them by a tax the natur 
means of preſerving life, is in fact to affect ti 
very principle of their exiſtence. By extorting 
the ſubſiſtence of the needy, the ſtate takes fron 
him his ftrength with his food, It reduces tit 
poor man to a ſtate of beggary; and the labour} 
man to that of idleneſs; it makes the unſortunat 
man become a rogue; that is, it is the cauſed 
bringing the man who is ready to ſtarve to an vt 
timely end, from the extreme diſtreſs to which 
15 reduced, 
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| empire, but in crowding the kingdom with an in- 
gnite number of uſeleſs barriers; in embarraſſing 
the gates of towns z infeſting the highways and 
roads of commerce; and ſearching into cellars, 
oranaries, and ſtorehouſes! What a ſtate of war 
between prince and people, between ſubje& and 
W {ubjet! How many priſons, gallies and gibbets 
prepared for 2 number of unhappy perſons who 
have been urged on to fraudulent practices, to 
ſmuggling, and even to piracy by the iniquity of 
the revenue laws! 

Tas avidity of ſovereigns has extended irſelf 
from the articles of conſumption to thole of traffic 
carried on from one ſtate to another. Inſatiable 

tyrants! Will ye never be ſenſible that if ye lay 
duties on what ye offer to the ſtranger, he will buy 
at a Cheaper rate, he will give only the price 
demanded by other ſtates: if even your own ſub- 
| je&s were the ſole proprietors of that produce 

you have taxed, they ſtill would never be able to 
| make other nations ſubmit to ſuch exactions; for 
in that caſe the demand would be for a leſs quan- 
lity, and the overplus would oblige them to lower 
ae price, in order to find a ſale for it. 
; TRE duty on merchandiſe which one ſtate re- 
3 ceives from another, is not leſs unreaſonable. The 
bice of the goods being regulated by the com- 
petit on of other countries, the duties will be paid 


by 


S 


— 
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Ir the impoſts affect commodities leſs neceſſary, BO OK 
how many hands loft to tillage and the arts are XIX. 
employed not in guarding the. bulwarks of the 
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B 00 k by the ſubjects of that ſlate which buys commo. 
XIX. dities for its neighbours. Poſſibly, the increaſe in 
Y—r— the price of foreign produce may - diminiſh the 
conſumption of it. But if a Jeſs quantity of mer. 
- chandiſe is ſold to any country, a leſs quantity 
will be purchaſed of it. The profits of trade are 
to be eſtimated in proportion to the quantity of 
merchandiſe fold and bought. Commerce is in 
fact nothing more than an exchange of the value 
of one commodity for that of another. It is not 
poſſible then to oppoſe the courſe of theſe ex. 
changes, without lowering the value of the produc- 
tions that are ſold, by reſtraining the ſale of them, 
 WarzrTHeR therefore duties are laid on our own 
or on foreign ngerchandiſe, the induſtry of the ſub- 
ject will neceſſarily ſuffer by it. The means of 
payment will be fewer, and there will be leſs ray 
materials to work up. The greater diminution 
there is in the annual produce, the greater allo 
will be the decreaſe of labour. Then all the lavs 
that can be made againſt beggars will be ine- 
fectual, for man muſt live on what is given him, 

if he cannot live by what he earns. 

Bur what then is the mode of taxation the mol 
proper to conciliate the public intereſt with the 
rights of individuals? It is the land-tax. An in 
polt is with reſpect to the perion upon whom it 
is charged, an annual expence. It can on, 
PGF rac be aſſeſſed on an annual revenue; for 
nothing but an annual revenue can diſcharge i 


annual expence. Now there never can be an) " 
7 nu 
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| diſpoſed of, It is but within theſe few years that 
we have begun to be ſenſible of this important 
truth. Some mea of abilities will one day be able 
to demonſtrate the evidence of it: and that go- 
yernment which firlt make this the foundation of 
its ſyltem, will neceſſarily be raiſed to a degree of 
proſperity unknown to all nations and all ages. 
PERHAPSs, there is no ſtate in Europe at preſent 
| whoſe ſituation admits of fo great a change. The 
taxes are every Where ſo heavy, the expences ſo 
multiplied, the wants ſo urgent, the treaſury of 
the ſtate in general ſo much indebted, that a ſud- 
den change in the mode of raiſing the public re- 
| venues, would infallibly alter the confidence and 
| Ciſtutb the peace of the ſubject. But an enlight- 
ened and provident policy, will tend by flow and 
gradual ſteps towards ſo ſalutary an end. With 
| courage and prudence it will remove every ob- 
ſacle that prejudice, ignorance, and private in- 
tereſt might have to oppoſe to a ſyſtem of admi- 


1 niſtration, the advantages of which appear to us 
ne beyond all calculation. 
m- 


i order that nothing may leſſen the beoafhy of 
ds happy innovation, it will be neceſſary that all 
W {nds without diſtinction ſhould be ſubjected to 
ation. The public weal is a treaſure in com- 
won, wherein every individual ſhould depoſit his 
uibute, his ſervice, and his abilities. Names and 

| titles 


wal 


nual revenue, except that of the land. It is land g; k 
| only which returns yearly what has been beftowed XIX. 
upon it, with an aeditional profit that may 1 
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BOO E titles will never change the nature of men and 
XIX. 
—— and folly to avail ourſelves oſ diſtinctions received 


have taxes with ranks, titles, and conditions! 


conſiderable expences than peace. The antiens 


their poſſeſſions. It would be the utmoſt meanney 


from our anceſtors, in order to withdraw ourſelves 
from the burthens of ſociety. Every mark af 
diſtinction that is not of general utility ſhould be 
conſidered as injurious, it can only be equitable, 
when it is founded on a fixt reſolution of devoting 
our lives and fortunes in a more particular man- 
ner to the ſervice of our country. 

IF in this age the tax were firſt laid on the land, 
would it not neceſſarily be ſuppoſed that the con- 
tribution ſhould be proportioned to the extent 
and value of the eſtates? Would any one dare to 
alledge his employments, his fervices, his dignt- 
ties, in order to ſcreen himſelf from the tributes 
exacted by the public weal? What connecuuon 


They relate only to the revenue : and this belong 
to the ſiate, as ſoon as it becomes pn. for the 
public defence. 

IT is not, however, ſufficient that the impol 
be equally divided; it is further neceſſary that it 
be proportioned to the wants of government, 
which are not always the ſame. War hath ever 
required 1n all countries and in every age mort 


made a proviſion for them by their oeconom 10 
times of tranquility. Since the advantages of ci 
culation and the principles of induſtry have beet 


better underſtood, the methed. of laying up "ny 
of 
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for this purpoſe has been proſcribed; and that of B OO K 
impoſing extraordinary taxes has been with reaſon xIx. 
preferred. Every ſtate that ſhould prohibit chem = 
would find itſelf obliged, in order to protract its 

fall, to have recourſe to the methods made uſe of 


at Conſtantinople. The Sultan, who can do every 
thing but augment his revenues, is conſtrained to 
give up the empire to the extortions of his dele- 
gates, that he may afterwards deprive them of 
what they have plundered from his ſubjects. 
THAT taxes may not be exorbitant, they ſhould 


be ordered, regulated and adminiftered by the re- 


preſentatives of the people, The impoſt has ever 
depended on, and muſt be proportioned to the pro- 
perty poſſeſſed. He that is not maſter of the pro- 
duce is not maſter of the field. Tributes therefore 
among all nations have always been firſt impoſed by 
the proprietors only; Whether the lands were divided 
among the conquerors; o the clergy ſhared them 
with the nobles, or whether they paſſed by means 
of commerce and induſtry into the hands of the 


W ecncrality of the citizens, Every where, thoſe who 


were in poſſe ſſion of the lands had reſerved to them- 
ſelves the natural, unalienable and ſacred right, of 
not being taxed without their own conſent. If we 


co nat admit this principle, there is no longer any 


monarchy, or any nation; there is nothing remain- 


W in but a deſpotic maſter and a herd of ſlaves, 


Ye people, whole kings command every thing 
they pleaſe, read over again the hiſtory of your 
own country, Ye will fee that your anceſtors al- 

You: V. O o ſembled 
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B O © k ſembled themſiclves and deliberated whenever x 
xIx. ſubſidy was in agitation. If this cuſtom is ne- 
—— ole&cd, the right is not Joſt ; it is recorded in 
heaven, which has given the earth to mankind t0 
poſſeſs: it is written on the field you have taken the 

pains to incloſe, in order to ſecure to yourſelves the 

enjoy ment of it: it is written in your hearts, where 

the divinity has impreſſed the love of liberty. Man 

whoſe head is raiſed towards heaven was not made 

in the image of his creator to bow before may 

No man is greater than another, but by the choice 

and conſent of all. Ye courtiers, your greatnel 

ariſes from your lands, and not from the poxer 

and ſtate of your maſter. Be leſs ambitious, and 

ye will be richer. Do juſtice to your vaſſals, and 

ye will improve your fortunes by increaſing the 
general happineſs. What advantage can ye propok 

to yourſelves in eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of deſpotic 
government upon the ruins of liberty, virtue, bene. 
volence and property? Conſider that ye will all fal 
victims to this power. Around that formidable 
Coloſſus ye are no more than figures in bronze, fe 
preſenting the nations chained at the feet of a ſtatue 

Ir the right of impoſing taxes be in the prince 

alone, though it may not be for his intereſt t0 
burden and oppreſs his people, yet they will be 
burdened and oppreſſed, The caprices, profi 

ſions and encroachments of the fovereign will w 

longer know any bounds when they meet with 00 
obſtacles. A falſe and cruel ſyſtem of politics vil 


ſoon perſuade him that rich ſubjests will au 
be⸗ 
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become inſolent, that they muſt be diſtreſſed, in BOOK 
order to be reduced to ſubjection, and that po- XIX. 
verty is the firmeſt rampart of the throne. He 
vill proceed ſo far as to believe that every thing is 

at his diſpoſal, that nothing belongs to his ſlaves, 

and that he does them a favour in every thing he 

leaves them. 

Taz government will appropriate to itſelf all 

the means and reſources of induſtry; and will lay 

ſuch reſtraints on the exports and imports of every 

article of trade, as will entirely abſorb the profits 

ariſing from it. Commerce will be carried on by 

the means and for the benefit of the treaſury. 
Cultivation will be neglected by mercenaries who 


0 can have no hopes of acquiring property. The 
ne nobility will ſerve in the army only for pay. The 
e magiſtrate will give judgment only for the ſake of 


his fees and his ſalary, Merchants will hoard up 
their fortunes in order to tranſport them out of a 
land where there is no ſpirit of patriotiſm, nor any 
W/ccurity left. The nation, then loſing all its im- 
Wporcance, will conceive an indifference for irs 
ve lings; will ſee its enemies only in thoſe who are 
inc P'S maſters; will be induced to hope that a change 
o of maſter will tend to alleviate its ſervitude; _ 

WF <pect its deliverance from a revolution, and the 
ofv cf oration of irs tranquillity from an entire over- 
os of the ſtare. Nothing need be added to 
n n0 4 his repreſentation : let us now {peak of a reſource, 
g vil ; ach lovercigns turn to the ruia of their people : 
(wa BP * is public credit. 
; 902 Is 


$04 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Book In general, what is called public credit, is Only 
XIX. a dclay allowed for payment. Credir then ſup- 
1 poſes a double confidence; confidence in the per. 
dit. fon who is in want of it, and confidence in his abi 
lties to pay. The firſt is the moſt neceſſaty. lt 
is too common for a man in debt, who is deſtitute 
of honeſty to break his engagements, though he 
is able to fulfil them; and to diſſipate his for. 
tune by irregularity and extravagance. But the 
ſenſible and honeſt man, may by a variety of 
ſchemes well conducted, acquire or replace the 
means that have failed him tor a time. 

Tn chief end of commerce is conſumption; 
but before the commodities have reached the placg 
where they were to be conſumed, a conſiderabt 
time often paſſes, and great expences muſt be 1t- 
curred. If the merchant is compelled ro make hi 
purchaſes with ready money, commerce will ne 
ceflarily decline. The ſeller as well as the, buye 
will be equally fufferers by it. Theſe conſiders 
tions have given riſe to private credit among tht 
individuals of one ſociety, or even of ſeveral iv 
cicties. It differs from public credit in this pit 
cular, that the latter is the credit of a whole 6 

tion conſidered as forming one ſingle body. 
BETWEEN public and private credit there is all 
this difference, that profit is the end of the ca 
and EXPENCE of the other. From hence it folio 
that credit is gain with feſpect to the merchalt 
becauſe it farnillies him with the means of | 
ring riches; but with reſpect to government! 


— 
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of its revenue for a capital which it ſpends. It is 
then poorer after having thus borrowed, than it 
was before it had recourle to that deſtructive ex- 
pedient. | Notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of gold and 
filver, the governments in former ages were unac- 
quainted with , public credit, even in the periods 
of the moſt. fatal and critical events, They 
formed during peace a ſtock that was reſerved 
for times of diſtreſs. The ſpecie being by this 
method cicculated afreſn, excited induſtry and al- 
leviated, in ſome meaſure, the inevitable calamities 


bl of war. Since the diſcovery of the new world 
in. has made gold and ſilver more common, thoſe 


who have had the adminiſtration of public affairs 


abllities of the people they governed ; and have 
not ſcrupled to burthen poſterity with debts they 
had ventured to contract. That ſyſtem of op- 
preſſion has been continued; it will affect the 
lateſt generations, and opprels all nations and all 
ages. > 
Taz uſe of public credit, though ruinous to eve- 
ry ſtate, is not equally ſo to all. A nation that has 
ſeveral valuable productions of its own ; whoſe re- 
Venue is entirely free; which has always fulfilled its 
engagements; nor has been ambitious. of making 
conqueſts; and which. is not dependent, upon a 
foreign power for its government: ſuch a nation 


Oo 3 will 


is one cauſe of impoveriſning them, ſince it only B O O K 
ſupplies them with the means of ruining them- XIX. 
ſelves. A ſtate that borrows, alienates a portion © at 


have generally engaged in enterpriſes above the. 
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E OO E will raiſe money at an eaſier rate; than a ſtate 
XIX, whoſe ſoil is not fertile; whoſe debts are conſider. 
able, and which engages in undertakings beyond 
its ſtrength ; which has deceived its creditors, and 
groans beneath an arbitrary power. The lender 
who of courſe impoſes the law, will always pro- 
portion the terms to the riſques he muſt tun, 
Thus, a people, whoſe finances are in a ſtate of 
confuſion, will ſoon fall into the utmoſt diftrck 
by public credit : but even the beſt regulated 00- 
vernment, will alſo experience a decline in in 

proſperity from it. 

Bur, ſome political igkwieticians have afferted 
that it is advantageous to invite the ſpecie of other 
nations into that of your own country: and that 
public funds produce that important effect. It is 
certain that it is a method of attracting the ſpecie 
of other nations, but merely, as if it were obtained 
by the ſale of one or more provinces of the empire 
Perhaps, it would be a more rational practice to 
deliver up the foil to them, than to cultivate U 
ſolely for their uſe. 

Bur if the ſtate borrowed only of its own ſub- 
jects, the national revenue would not be given up 
to foreigners. It certainly would not: but the 
ſtate would impoveriſh ſome of its members, in 
order to enrich one individual. Muſt not taxes be 
increaſed in proportion to the intereſt that is to be 
paid, and the capital that is to be replaced? Will 
not the proprietors of lands, the huſbindmen and 


every citizen find the burden greater, than if all 
the 
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| the money borrowed by the ſtate had been de- BO O K 
manded from them at once ? Their ſituation is the X1X. 
ſame, as if they themielves had borrowed it, in. 


ſtead of retrenching from their ordinary expences 
as much as might enable them to ſupply an acci- 
dental charge. 

Bur the paper currency which is introduced by 
the loans made to government, increaſes the quan- 
tity of wealth in circulation, gives a great exten- 
ſion to trade, and facilitates every commercial 
| operation. Infatuated men] Reflect on the dan- 
gerous conſequences of your political ſyſtem. Ex- 
| tend it only as far as poſſible; let the ſtate borrow 
all it can; load it with intereſt; and by theſe 

| means reduce it to the neceſſity of ſtraining every 
tax to the utmoſt; ye will ſoon find that with all 
W the wealth you may have in circulation, ye will 
W have no freſh ſupply for the purpoſes of conſump- 

| tion and trade, Money, and the paper which re- 
preſents it, do not circulate of themſclves, nor 
without the aſſiſtance of other means. All the 


vincrent ſigns introduced in lieu of coin, acquire 


a value only proportionate to the number of ſalzs 


and purchaſes that are made. Let all Europe, if 


you pleaſe be filled with gold; if there is no mer- 


chandiſe for traffic, that gold will have no cur- 


rency. Increaſe only the articles of commerce, 
and be not concerned with regard to theſe repre- 
ſentations of wealth; mutual Sons denct and ne- 
ceſſity will ſoon occaſion them to be eſtabliſhed 
Witigur your aſnitance. But let your: care be 

* O04 1 


£68 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

B © © E principally direded in preventing their increaſe 
XIX. by ſuch means as muſt neceſiarily diminiſh the 

—— maſs of your growing produce, mee. 

Bur the uſe of public credit enables one power 
to give the law to others. Will mankind never 
perceive that this reſource is in common to all na. 
tions? If it be a general mode by which a ſtate 
may obtain a ſuperiority over its enemies, may it 
not be ſcrviceable to them for the ſame purpoſes} 
Will not the credit of the two nations be in pro- 
portion to their reſpective wealth? and will they 
not be ruined without having any other advan- 
tages over one another than thoſe they were in 
polen of, independent of every loan? When! 
ſee monarchs and empires furiouſly attacking and 
waging war againſt each other with all their debts, 
with their public funds, and their revenues already 
deeply mortgaged, it ſeems to me, ſays a philoſo- 
Phical writer, as if I ſaw men fighting with clubs 
in a potter's ſhop ſurrounded with porcelain, 

Ir would, perhaps, be preſumptuous to affirm, 
that in no circumſtance whatſoever the public ſer- 
vice can ever require an alienation of part of the 
public revenues. The ſcenes that diſturb the world 

bn are ſo varicus; governments are expoſed to ſuch 
NM | extraordinary revolutions ; the field of events is ſo 
1 extenſive ; political intrigues occaſion ſuch ame 
zing changes in public affairs, that it is not within 
the reach of human wiſdom to foreſee and calcu- 
late every circumſtance. But in this point, it l 
the common practice of governments, which ze 
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are diſcuſſing, and not a particular ſituation which ; OO EK 
in all probability may never preſent itſelf. xix. 

EvER ſtate which will not be diverted from axe cancel 
the reinous courſe of loans by, ſuch conſiderations 
as we have juſt been offering, will be the cauſe of 
| its own deſtruction. The facility of acquiring 
large ſums of money at once, will engage a go- 
vernment in every kind of unreaſonable, raſh and 
expenſive undertaking ; will make it mortgage its 
future expectations for preſent exigencies, and 
game with the preſent ſtock to acquire future 
ſupplies. One loan will bring on another, and 
W to accelerate the, laſt, the intereſt will be more 
and more raiſed. | 

THis irregularity will cauſe the fruits of induſ- 
try to paſs into ſome idle hands. The facility of 
obtaining every enjoyment without labour, will 
W induce every perſon of fortune, as well as all vicious 
and intriguing men to reſort to the capital; who 
will bring with them a train of ſervants, borrowed 
| from the plough; of young girls deprived of their 
Innocence and of their rights of marriage; of ſub- 
jects of both ſexes devoted to luxury: all of them 
the inſtruments, the victims, the objects, or the 
port of indolence and voluptuouſneſs. 

Tue ſeducing attraction of public debts will. 
Ppread more and more. When men can reap the 
-ruits of the earth without labour, every indivi- 
cual will engage in that ſpecies of employment 
which is at once lucrative and eaſy. Proprietors 
We: land and merchants will all turn annuitauts, 
| Money 
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B OO K Money is converted into paper curreney eſtabliſhed 


A ſpecie, leſs ſubject to alteration from time, and 


by the ſtate, becauſe it is more portable than 


leſs liable to the injury of ſeaſons, and the rapacii 
of the farmers of the revenue. The preference 
given to the repreſentative paper above the teil 
ſpecie or commodity, will be injurious to agricyl- 
ture, trade, and induſtry. As the ſtate always 
expends what has been wrongfully acquired in an 
improper manner, in proportion as its debts in- 
creaſe, the taxes muſt be raiſed in order to pay 
the intcreſt, Thus all the active and uſeful claſſes 
of ſociety are plundered and exhauſted by the idk 


ulcleſs claſs of annuitants. The increaſe of taxes | 
railes the price of commodities, and conſequently 
that of induſtry. By theſe means, conſumption ; 
is leſſened ; becauſe exportation ceaſes as ſoon 2 

merchandiſe is too dear to ſtand the competition of , 
other nations. Land and manufactures are equally { 
affected. | a 


T'ne inability the ſtate then finds in itſelf to an- 
ſwer its engagements, forces it to extricute irlelt 
by bankruptcy; a method the moſt de ſtructive of 
the freedom of the people, and of the power of 
the ſovereign, This fatal criſis of empires, b 
which the fortunes of every individual are ruined, 
will at length become neceflary ; by which, tic 
property of the creditor will be violently feized 
upon, after every public fund has been abſorbed 
in uſurious intereſt, and in edits for loans; 0f 


4 0 . 1 
which, the monarch after having entered into tit 
| mol 
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moſt ſolemn engagements, will be obliged to ſub- B OO Kk 
mit to the diſgrace of breaking them; by which, XIX. 
he oaths of the prince and the rights of his ſub- . 
| jefts are equally forfeited ; by whichq the ſureſt 
bafis of all government, public confidence will be 
| irrecoverably loſt. Such is the end of loans, from 
whence we may judge of the nn on which 
they are founded. 

ArrER having examined the ſprings and ſup- _ _ 
port of every civilized ſociety, let us take a view Lettres. 
of the ornaments and decorations of the political 
edifice. Theſe are the fine arts, and polite lite- 
tature. Two celebrated people raiſed themſelves 
by works of genius to a height of reputation 
which they will ever enjoy, and which will always 
refleft honour on the human ſpecies. 
| CHRISTIANIT y, after having demoliſhed in Eu- 

rope all the idols of Pagan antiquity, preſerved 
ſome of the arts to aſſiſt the powers of perſuaſion, 
and to favour the preaching of the goſpel. But in 
Ihe place of a religion embelliſhed with the gay 
Wcivinities of Greece and Rome, it erected monu- 
vents of terror and gloomineſs, ſuited to the tragic 
rents which ſignalized its birth and progreſs, 
e Gothic ages have left us ſome monuments, the 
dneſs and majeſty of which till ſtrike the eye 
nidſt the ruins of taſte and elegance. Every one 
WE! thicir temples was built in the ſhape of the crols, 
7 overed with a croſs, filled with crucifixes, decorated 
F ich horrid and gloomy images, with ſcaffolds, tor- 
ies, martyrs, and executioners. 
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Book Wär then was the progreſs of the arts, con. 
XIX. demned as they were to terrify the imagination by 
S—>—— continual ſpectacles of blood, death, and future 
punmihments? They became as hideous as the mo. 

dels they were formed upon, barbarous as the 

princes and pontiffs that encouraged them, meu 

and baſe as thofe who worſhipped the productions 

of them; they terrified children in their very en. 

dles; they aggravated the horrors of the grave by 

an eternal perſpective of terrible ſhades; wa 

ſpread melancholy. over the whole face of the 

_* earth, 

Ar length the period arrived for Ede; tho 
ſcaffoldings of religion and ſocial policy. The fine 
arts returned with literature from Greece into 
Italy by the Mediterranean, which maintained the 
commerce between Aſia and Europe. The Hun, 
under the name of Goths, had driven them from 
Rome to Conſtantinople; and the very lame peo. 
ple, under the name of Turks, expelled then 
again from Conſtantinople to Rome. That city, 
deſtined as it was to rule by force or by ſtratagem, 
cultivated and revived the arts, which had beet 
a long time buried in oblivion, _ 
Walls, columns, ſtatues, vaſes, were Cravi 
forth from the duſt of ages, and from the ruins 
Italy, to ſerve as models of the fine arts at the 
revival. The genius which preſides over \delynl 
raiſed three of the arts at once; I mean archi 
ture, ſculpture and painting. Architecture, 


which CONVERIEAGE elf regulated thoſe prop” 
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tx THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. | 573 
ons of ſymmetry that contribute to give pleaſure B; oO R 
to the eye; ſculpture, which flatters princes, and XIX. 
is the reward of great men; and painting, which 
perpetuates the remembrance of noble actions, and 
the examples of mutual tenderneſs. Italy alone 
had more ſuperb cities, more magnificent edifices 
than all the reſt of Europe. Rome, Florence and 
Venice gave riſe to three ſchools of original paints 
ers: ſo much does genius depend upon the imagi- 
nation, and imagination upon the climate. Had 
Italy poſſeſſed the treaſures of Mexico, and the 
produce of Aſia, how much more would the arts 
have been enriched by the diſcovery of the Eaſt 


and Weſt Indie. i 


Tnar country, of old fo fruitful in heroes, and 
ſince in artifts, beheld literature, which is the 
inſeparable companions of the arts, flouriſh a ſe- 
cond time, It had been overwhelmed by the bar- 
bariim of a latinity corrupted and disfigured by 
religious enthuſiaſm. A mixture of Egyptian the- 
ology, Grecian philofophy, and Hebrew poetry; 
ſuch was the Latin language in the mouths of 
Monks, who chanted all night, and taught by day 
things and words they did not underſtand. 

Taz mythology of the Romans revived in li- 
terature the graces of antiquiry. The ſpirit of 
Imitation borrowed them at firſt indiſcriminately. 
Cuſtom introduced taſte in the choice of thoſe rich 
trealures. Jhe Italian genius, too fertile not to 
invent, blended its enthuſiaſm and caprice with 
the roles and examples wich its old maſters, and 
joined 
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BOOK joined even the fiftions of fairy land with thoſe 
XxIX. of fable. The works of imagination partook of 
> the manners of the age and of the national cha- 
racter. Petrarch had . that celeſtial virgin, 
beauty, which ſerved as a model for the heroines 
of chivalry. Armida was the emblem of the co. 
quetry which reigned in her time in Italy. Arioſty 
confounded every ſpecies of poetry, in a work, 
which may rather be called the labyrinth of poe- 
try, than a regular poem. That author will ſtand 
alone in the hiſtory of literature, like the enchanted 

palaces of his own conſtruction in the deſerts, 
LETTERS and arts, after croſſing the ſea, paſſed 
the Alps. In the ſame manner as the Cruſades had 
brought the oriental romances into Italy, the wars 
of Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. introduced into 
France ſome principles of good literature. Fran- 
cis I. if he had not been into Italy in order to 
contend for the Milaneſe with Charles V. would 
never, perhaps, have been ambitious of the titie 
of the Father of letters: but theſe ſeeds of knov- 
ledge and improvement in the arts were loſt in the 
religious wars. They were recovered again, if | 
may be allowed the expreſſion, in ſcenes of wat 
and deſtruction: and the time came when they 
were again to revive and flouriſh, Italy was 8 
much diſtinguiſhed in the 16th century, as France 
was in the ſucceeding one, which by the victories 
ct Læwis XIV. or rather by the genius of the great 


men that flouriſhed together under his reign, de. 
ſerves 
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ar ts. 


were at once exerted in producing works of ge- 
nius, as they bad before been in Italy. Its powers 
were diſplayed in the marble, and on the canvas, 
nin public edifices and gardens; as well as in elo- 
| quence and poetry. Every thing was ſubmitted 
toits influence, not only the liberal arts which re- 
quire manual labour, but thoſe alſo which depend 
ſolely on the mind. Every thing bore the ſtamp 
of genius. The colours diſplayed in natural ob- 
jets animated the works of imagination; and the 
human paſſions enlivened the defigns of the pen- 
ci, Man gave ſpirit to matter, and body to ſpi- 
tit. But it deferves to be particularly obſerved 
that this happened at a time when a paſſion for 
glory animated the nation, great and powerful as 
it was by its ſituation, and the extent of its em- 
pire. The ſenſe of honour which raiſed it in its 
own eſti nation, and which then diitinguiſhed it in 
the eyes of all Europ de, was its ſoul, its inſtinct, 
and ſupplied the Wk of that liberty which had 
W formerly given rife to the arts of genius in the re- 
publics of Greece and Rome, had revived them 
Win that of Florence, and compelled them to flou- 
ih on the bicak and 1 borders of the 


WS 1 lanes, 


ries 
reat Waar would not genius have effected in France, 
de⸗ had it been under the influence of laws only, when 


Its exertions were ſo great under the dominion of 
the 


575 


ſerves to make an epocha in the hiſtory of the fine 3 Ok 


XIX. 


Is France, all the powers of the human mind 
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B OO E the moſt abſolute of kings! When we ſee wh 
XIX. energy patriotiſm has given to the Engliſh, in ſpit 
S—— of the inactivity of their climate, we may judge 
what it might have produced among the French 
where a moſt mild temperature of ſeaſon leats1 
people, naturally ſenſible and lively, to invention 
and enjoyment. We may conceive what its effect 
would have been in a country, where, as in antient 
Greece, are to be found men of active and lich 
genius, fitted for invention, from being warmed 
by the moſt powerful and enlivening rays of the 
ſun ; where there are men ftrong and robuſt in : 
climate, in which even the cold excites to Jabour! 
in which we meet with temperate provinces be. 
tween north and ſouth , ſea- ports together vit 
navigable rivers; vaſt plains abounding in com; 
hills loaded with vineyards and fruits of all forts 
{alt pits which may be increaſed at pleaſure ; pi 
tures covered with horſes ; mountains clothed vi 
the fineſt woods ; a country every where peopled 
with laborious hands, which are the firſt reloures 
for ſubſiſtence ; the common materials for the ans 
and the ſuperfluities of luxury; in a word, wiei 
we meet with the commerce of Athens, the ir 
duſtry of Corinth, the ſoldiery of Sparta, and ib 
Bocks of Arcadia. With all theſe advantage 
which Greece once poſſeſſed, France might hat 
carried the fine arts to as great a height w th 
parent of genius, had ſhe been ſubject to the amt 
laws, and given a ſcope to the fame — 
0 realdl 
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reaſon and liberty, by which great men, and the B OO Kr 
rulers of powerful nations are produced, XIX. 
Nexr to the ſuperiority of legiſlation among 
modern nations, to raiſe them to an equality with 

the ancients in works of genius, there has, per- 

haps, been wanting only an improvement in lan- 

| guage. The Italian, with tone, accent, and 
numbers, is peculiarly adapted to expreſs all the 

images of poetry, and convey all the delightful 
impreſſions of muſic. Theſe two arts have con- 
ſecrated this language to the harmony of ſound, it 
being the molt proper to exprels it. 

Tax French language holds the ſuperiority i in 

proſe; if it is not the language of the Gods, it 

is, at leaſt, that of reaſon. and truth. Proſe is 
peculiarly adapted to convince the underſtanding 

in philoſophical reſearches. It enlightens the mind 

| of thoſe whom nature has bleſſed with ſuperior 
talents, who ſeem placed between princes and their 

ſubjects to inſtru and direct mankind. At a pe- 

riod when liberty has no longer her tribunes, nor 
amphitheatres, to excit2 commotions in vaſt al- 
ſemblies of the people, a language which ſpreads 


in- ilſelf in books, which is read in all countries, which 
te {cr ves as the common interpreter of all other lan- 
i evages, and as the vehicle of all forts of ideas: a 
language ennobled, refined, ſoftened, and above 


, fixed by che genius of writers, and the poliſh 6 


Wot courts, becomes at length univerſally pre- 
iling. 


Vol. v Pp | ; Tux 


$78 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
BOOK Tux Engliſh language has likewiſe had its poet 
XIX. and its proſe- writers, that have gained it the cha. 
S—— racter of energy and boldneſs, ſufficient to render 
it immortal. May it be learned among all nations 

that aſpire not to be ſlaves. They will dare w 

think, act, and govern themſelves. It is not the 
language of words, but of ideas; and the Eng. 

liſh have none bur ſuch as are ſtrong and forcible; 

they are the firſt who ever made uſe of the ex- 
preſſion, the majefly of the people, and that alone 

is ſufficient to conſecrate a language. 

Tar Spaniards have hitherto properly had neither 

proſe nor verſe, though they have a language 

formed to excel in both. Brilliant and ſonorouy 

as pure gold, its pronunciation is grave and regular 

| Hike the dances of that nation: it is grand and 

decent like the manners of ancient chivalry. Thi 
language may claim ſome diſtinction, and even 

acquire a ſuperior degree of perfection, whenever 

there ſhall be found in it many ſuch writers a 
Cervantes and Mariana. When its academy ſhal 

have put to ſilence the inquiſition and its univer- 

fitics, that language will raiſe itſelf to great idea, 

and to ſublime truths, to which it is invited by it 

| natural pride of the people who ſpeak it. 
is ' Pr1on to all other living languages is the Ger 
1 man, that mother tongue, that erging native la 
6 guage of Eürope. From thence the Engliſh and 
French too have been formed, by the mix 
of the German with the Latin. However, 4 . 
ems little calculated to pleaſe the eye, or to be 
pw 


6 
K 


—— . — — — nt — 
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pronounced by delicate organs, it has been ſpokenB OO k 
only by the people, and has been introduced but XIX. 


found in one general ruin the idols of religion, and 
dhe maſter-pieces of art? And as we are ſo much 
eu 2Kached to theſe. works of luxury, we ſhould have 
be leſs ſpirit to defend them. A city, which it 

das coſt two centuries to decorate, is burnt and 
Fp 1 ravaged 


{ 
t: 


| of late into books. The few writers that have ap- nes l 
peared in it ſeemed to ſhew that it belonged to a = 
) country where the fine arts, poetry and eloquence 1 
e were not deſtined to flouriſh. But on a ſudden, | 
. genius has exerted her powers, and originals in i 
3 more than one ſpecies of poetry, have appeared | = 
. in pretty conſiderable numbers, ſufficient to enter 1 
0 into competition with other nations. . By 
Lancvaces could not be cultivated and refined [i 

er to a certain degree, but the arts of every kind Hi 
e muſt at the ſame time acquire an equal degree of * 
uy perfection; and indeed the monuments of theſe 4 
ar arts have ſo much increaſed throughout Europe, [i 
nd that the barbariſm of ſucceeding people and of he 
uy future ages will find it difficult entirely to deſtroy | , | 
en | them, | 1 
yer Bur as commotions and revolutions are ſo na- | A 
tural to mankind, there is only wanting ſome : 4 

"al glowing genius, ſome enthuſiaſt to ſer the world 50 
er:. again in flames. The people of the eaſt, or of the 1 
north, are ſtill ready to enſlave and plunge all Eu- Y 
the rope into its former darkneſs. Would not an ir- 0 
ruption of Tartars or Africans into Italy, be ſuffi- 45 

er RE cient to overturn churches, ard palaces, to con- M 
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B © O K ravaged in a ſingle day. Perhaps; with one ſtroke 
XIX. of his axe, a Tartar may daſh in pieces the ſtatue 
of Voltaire, that Pigalle could not finiſh within the 
_ compaſs of ten years; and we ſti]] labour for im- 
mortality; vain atoms that we are. Ye nations, 
whether artiſans or ſoldiers, what are ye in the 
hands of nature, but the ſport of her laws, deſtined 
by turns to ſet duſt in motion, and to reduce the 

work again co duſt. 

Bur it is by means of the arts that man enjoys 
his exiſtence, and ſurvives himſclf. — Ages of ig- 
norance never emerge from their oblivion. There 
remains no more trace of them after their exiſt- 
ence, than before they began to exiſt. There is no 
poſſibility of indicating the place or time of their 
paſſage, nor can we mark on the ground belonging 
to a barbarous people, it is here they lived; fot 

they leave not even ruins to lead us to collect that 
they have ever exiſted. It 1s invention alone that 
gives man power over matter and time. The ge- 
nius of Homer has rendered the Greek characters 
indelible. Harmony and reaſon have placed the 
eloquence of Cicero above the ſacred orators. The 
pontiffs themſelves, poliſhed and enlightened by 
the information and attractive influence of the arts 
by being admirers and protectors of them, have 
aſſiſted the human mind to break the chains of ſv 
perſtition. Commerce has haſtened the progrel 
of art by means of the luxury which wealth has 
diffuſed. All the efforts of the mind and the & 
ertions of manual labour have been united 00 
improve 
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improve and render more perfect the condition of 3 0 O K 
the human ſpecies. Induſtry and invention, to- XIX. 
gether with the enjoyments procured by the new 8 


worid, have penetrated as far as the polar circle, 


and the fine arts are attempting to riſe ſuperior to 


the obſtacles of nature even at Peterſburgh. 


To the train of letters and fine arts philoſophy 885 
Phy. 


is annexed, which one would imagine ought rather 
to direct them: but appearing later than they did 
can only be conſidered as their attendant. Arts 
ariſe from the very neceſſities of mankind in the 
earlic{t ſtate of the human mind. Letters are the 
flowers of its youth: children of the imagination, 
being themſelves fond of ornament, they decorate 
every thing they approach: and this turn for em- 
amen produces what are properly called the 
fine arts or the arts of luxury and elegance, which 
give the poliſh to the primary arts of neceſſity. 
It is then we fee the winged genii of ſculpture 


fluttering over the porticos of architecture; and 


the genii of painting entering palaces, repreſenting 
the heavens upon a cieling, ſketching out upon 


wool and filk all the animated ſcenes of rural life, 


and tracing to the mind upon canvas the uſcful 
truths of hiſtory as well as the agreeable chimeras 


of fable. 


Wner the mind has been employed on the 
pleaſures of the imagination and of the ſenſes, when 
governments have arrived to a degree of maturity, 
reason ariſes and beſtows on the nations a certain 
uin for reflection; this is the age of philoſophy. 
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BOO K She advances with gradual ſteps and proceeds fi- 
XIX. lently along, announcing the decline of empire 
which ſhe attempts in vain to ſupport. She cloſed 


— —_— 


n 


agoras had however laid the foundations of natunl 


the latter ages of the celebrated republics of Greece 
and Rome. Athens had no philoſophers till the 
eve of her ruin, which they ſeemed to foretell: 
Cicero and Lucretius did not compoſe their wri- 
tings on the nature of the gods, and the ſyſtem 
of the world, till the confuſion of the civil wars 
aroſe, and haſtened the deſtruction of liberty, 


TALES, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anax- 


philoſophy in the theories of the elements of mat: 
ter; but the rage of forming ſyſtems ſucceſſively 
ſubverted theſe ſeveral principles. Socrates then 
appeared, who brought back philoſophy to the 
principles of true wiſdom and virtue : it was that 
alone he loved, practiſed and taught; perſuaded 
that morality and not ſcience was conducive to the 
happineſs of man. Plato, his dilciple, though a 
natural philoſopher and inſtructed in the myſteries 
of nature by his travels into Egypt, aſcribed ever) 
thing to the ſoul, and ſcarce any thing to nature; 
he confounded philoſophy with theological ipect- 
lations, and the knowledge of the univerſe wich! 
the ideas of the divinity. Ariltotle, the diſciple 
of Plato, turned his inquiries leſs on the nature 
of the deity, than on that of man, and of animals 
His natural hiſtory has been tranſmitted to poſit 
rity, though his ſyſtem was little adopted by the 
people of his age. Epicurus, who lived neat 

| | abou 
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were the two prevailing ſyſtems at that time, no 
improvements were made in natural philoſophy. 
The moral philoſophers engaged the attention of 
the people who underſtood their ſyſtem better than 
that of the natural philoſopher. They eſtabliſhed 
ſchools; for as ſoon as opinions gain a degree 
of reputation, parties are immediately formed to 


ſupport them. 


In theſe circumſtances, Greece agitated by in- 
terior commotions after having been torn with an 


| inteſtine war, was ſubjected by Macedon, and 
its government diſſolved by Rome. Then public 


calamities turned the hearts and underitandings of 
men to morality. Zeno and Democritis, h had 


derable time after their death, the heads of two 
ſects of moral philoſophers, more addicted to the- 
ology than phyfics, rather caſuiſts than philoſo- 


W phers; or ic might rather be affirmed that phi- 


loſophy was given up and confined entirely to the 
ſophiſts. The Romans, who had borrowed every 
thing from the Greeks, made no diſcoveries in the 
true ſyſtem of philoſophy. Among the ancients 
it made little progreſs; becauſe it was entirely 


| Confined to morality : among the moderns its firſt 


ſteps have been more fortunate, becauſe they have 
been guided by the light of natural knowledge. 
1 Ep 6 Ws 


4 


been only natural philoſophers, became, a conſi- 


$33 


about the ſame period, revived the atoms of De- B © © k 
mocritus, a ſyſtem, which doubtleſs balanced that XIX. 
of the four elements of Ariſtotle, and as theſe 
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Book W muſt not reckon the interval of near a thou- 
XIX. ſand years, during which period philoſophy, 
— ſcience, arts and letters, were buried in the ruins 
of the Roman empire, among the aſhes of Italy 
and the duſt of the cloyſters. In Aſia their mo- 
numents were ſtill preſerved though not attended 
to, and in Europe ſome fragments of them re: 
mained which. ſhe did not know, The world, 
was divided into Chriſtian and Mohammedan, and 
every where covered with the blood of nations: 
ignorance alone triumphed under the ſtandard of 
the croſs or the creſcent. Before theſe dreaded 
ſigns, every knee was bent, every ſpirit tremble, 
Philoſophy continued in a ſtate of infancy, pro- 
nouncing only the names of God and of the foul: 
her attention was ſolely engaged on matters of 
which ſhe ſhould for ever remain ignorant 
Time, argument and all her application was waſted 
on queſtions that were, at. leaſt, idle; queſtions, 
for the moſt part, void of ſenſe, not to be de: 
fined, and not to be determined from the nature of 
their object; and which, therefore, proved at 
eternal ſource of diſputes, ſchiſms, fects, hatred 
perſecution, and national as well as religion 


wars. 
Ils the mean time, the Arabs after their con 
queſts carried away as it were in triumph, the 
ſpoils of genius and philoſophy. Ariſtotle fell int 
their hands, preſerved from the ruins of ancielf 
Greece. Thele deſtroyers of empires had ſome 


ſciences of which they had been the inventoß, 
among 
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| waſte and peopled again; and they were always 
great proficients in medicine. That ſcience 
which has, perhaps, no greater recommendation 
in its favour, than its affinity with chymiſtry and 
natural knowledge, rendered them as celebrated 
| as aſtrology, which is another ſupport of empirical 
impoſition. Avicenna and Averroes, who were 
equally (killed in phyſic, mathematics and philo- 
ſophy, preſerved the tradition of true ſcience by 
tranſlations and commentaries. But let us ima- 
cine what muſt become of Ariſtotle, tranſlated 
from Greek into Arabic, and after that, from 
Arabic into Latin, under the hands of monks, 
who wanted to adapt the philoſophy of paganiſm 
o the ſyſtems of Moſes and Chriſt, This confu- 
bon of opinions, ideas and language ſtopped for a 
Wconſiderable time the progreſs of ſcience, and the 
Weducing of it into a regular ſyſtem. The divine 
Woverturned the materials brought by the philoſo- 
ber, who ſapped the very foundations laid by his 
Wival. However, with a few ſtones from one, and 
och ſand from the other, ſome wretched archi- 
as raiſed a ſtrange Gothic monument, called 
de philoſophy of the ſchools. Continually 
WP ended, renewed, and ſupported from age to 
„,, by Iriſh or Spaniſh metaphyſicians, it main- 
ined itſelf till about the time of the diſcovery of 

the 


among which arithmetic is to be numbered. By B O OK 


the knowledge of aſtronomy and geometry they XIX. 
diſcovered the coaſts of Africa which they hide 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B OO K the new world, which was deſtined to change the 


face of the old one. 


—— Licar ſprang from the midſt of darkneſs. An 


Engliſh monk applied himſelf to the practice of 
chymiſtry, and paving the way for the invention 
of gun-powder, which was to bring America into 
ſubjection to Europe, opened the avenues of true 
ſcience by experimental philoſophy. Thus philo- 
ſophy iſſued out of the cloyſter, where ignorance 
remained. When Boccacio had expoſed the de- 
bauched lives of the regular and ſecular clergy, 
Galileo ventured to form conjectures upon the fi- 
gure of the earth. Superſtnion was alarmed at 
it, and its clamours as well as its menaces were 
heard: but philoſophy tore off the maſk from the 
monſter, and rent the veil under which truth had 
been hidden. The weakneſs and falſehood of popular 
opinions was perceived, on which ſociety was then 
founded; but in order to put an effectual ftop to 
error, it was neceſſary to be acquainted with the 
laws of nature, and the cauſes of her various phæ- 
nomena: and that was the object philoſophy had 
in view. 

As ſoon as Copernicus was dead, after he had, 
by the power of reaſon, conjectured that the ſun 


was in the center of our world, Galileo aroſe, and 


confirmed by the invention of the teleſcope the 
true ſyſtem of aſtronomy, which either had been 
unknown, or lay in oblivion ever ſince Pythagoras 
had conceived it. While Gaſſendi was reviving 
the elements of antient philoſophy, or the atoms 

of 
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of Epicurus, Deſcartes imagined and combined g 0 O R 
the elements of a new philoſophy, or his ingeni- XIX. 
ous and ſubtile vortexes. Almoſt about the ſame 6 
time, Toricelli invented, at Florence, the ther- 
mometer to determine the weight of the air; 
Paſcal meaſured the height of the mountains of 
Auvergne, and Boyle in England verified and 
confirmed the various experiments of both. 
DescAR TES had taught the art of doubting, in 
order to undeceive the mind previous to inſtructi- 
on. The method of doubting propoſed by him 
was the grand inſtrument of ſcience, and the moſt 
ſignal ſervice that could be rendered to the human 
mind under the darknefs which ſurrounded it, and 
the chains which fettered it. Bayle, by applying 
that method to opinions the beſt authoriſed by the : 
ſanction of time and power, has made us ſenſible 
of its importance. | 
CHANCELLOR Bacon, a philoſopher, but unſuc- 
ceſsful at court, as friar Bacon had been in the 
cloyſter, like him the harbinger rather than the 
eſtabliſner of .the new philoſophy, had proteſted 
equally againſt the prejudice of the ſenſes and the 
ichools, as againſt thoſe phantoms he ſtiled the 
idols of the underſtanding. He had foretold 
truths he could not diſcover. In conformity to the 
reſult of his reaſoning, which might be conſidered 
as oracular, while experimental philoſophy was 
diſcovering facts, rational philoſophy was in ſearch 
of cauſes, Both contributed to the ſtudy of ma- 
thematics, which were to guide the efforts of the 
mind 
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B O O E mind and inſure their ſucceſs. It was, in fact, the 
xIx. ſcience of algebra applied to geometry, and the 
—— application of geometry to natural philoſophy, 
which made Newton conjecture the true ſyſtem of 
the world, Upon taking a view of the heavens, 
he perceived in the fall of bodies to the earth, and 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies, a certain 
analogy which implied an univerſal principle, dif. 
fering from impulſion, the only viſible cauſe of 
all their movements. From the ſtudy of aſtro- 
nomy he next applied himſelf to that of optics, 
and this led him to conjecture the origin of light; 
and the experiments which he made in conſequence 

of this inquiry, reduced it into a ſyſtem. 

Ar the time when Deſcartes died, Newton and 
Leibnitz were but juſt born, who were to finiſh, 
correct and bring to perfection what he. had be- 

gun, that is to ſay, the eſtabliſhing of ſound phi- 
loſophy. Theſe two men alone greatly contributed 
to its quick and rapid progreſs. One carried the 
knowledge of God and the ſoul, as far as reaſon 
could lead it; and the unſucceſsfulneſs of his at- 
tempts undeceived the human mind for ever with 
reſpect to ſuch falſe ſyſtems of metaphyſics. The 
other extended the principles of natural philoſophy 
and the mathematics much further than the genius 
of many ages had been able to carry them, and 
pointed out the road to truth. At the ſame time 
Locke attacked ſcientific prejudices even into the 
intrenchments of the ſchools: he difſivated all thoſe 
phantoms of the imagination, which Mallebranche 
| | ” {uf- 
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ſuffered to ſpring up again, after he had pointed g; 0.0 Kk 
out their abſurdity, decauſe he did not attack the XIX., 


foundation on which they were ſupported. 
Bur we are not to ſuppoſe that philoſophers 


alone have diſcovered and imagined every thing. 


It is the courle of events which has given a certain 
tendency to the actions and thoughts of mankind. 
A complication of natural or moral cauſes, a gra- 
dual improvement in politics joined to the progreſs 


of ſtudy and of the ſciences, a combination of 


circumſtances which it was as impoſſible to haſten 
as to foreſee, mult have contributed to the revo- 
lution that has prevailed in the underſtandings of 
men. Among nations as among individuals, the 
body and ſoul act and re- act alternately upon each 
other. Popular opinions infe& even philoſophers, 
and philoſophers are guides to the people. Galileo 
had aſſerted, that as the earth turned round the 
lun, there muſt be antipodes; and Drake proved 
the fact, by a voyage round the world. The 


church ſtyled itſelf univerſal, and the Pope called 


himſelf maſter of the earth: and yet more than 
two thirds of its inhabitants did not ſo much as 
know there was any catholic religion, and parti- 
cularly that there was a pope. Europeans, who 
have travelled and trafficked every where, taught 
Europe that one portion of the globe adopted. the 
vilionary opinions of Mohammed, and a ſtill larger 
one lived in the darkneſs oi idolatry, or in the 
total ignorance and unenlightened ſtate of atheiſm. 
Thus Philoſophy extended the empire of human 

Knowledge 
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599 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B OO k knowledge, by the diſcovery of the errors of ſu. 
XIX, perſtition, and of the truths of nature. 

—— 1IraLy, whoſe impatient genius penetrated through 
the obſtacles that ſurrounded it, was the firſt that 
founded an academy of natural philoſophy. France 
and England, who were to aggrandize themſelves 
even by their competition, raiſed at one time two 
everlaſting monuments to the improvement of phi. 
loſophy : two academies from whence all the learn. 
ed of Europe draw their information, and in which 
they depoſit all their ſtores of knowledge. From 
hence have been brought to light a great number 
of the myſterious points in nature; experiments 
phenomena, diſcoveries in the arts and ſciences, the 
ſecrets of electricity, and the cauſes of the Au. 
Tora Borealis. Hence have proceeded the inſtru- 
ments and means of purifying air on board of 
ſhips, for making ſea water fit to be drunk; for 
determining the figure of the earth, and aſcer- 
taining the longitudes z for improving agriculture, 
and for producing more grain with leſs ſeed and 
leſs labour. 5 | 
+ Axr1sTOTLE had reigned ten centuries in all the 
ſchools of Europe; and the chriſtians, after loſing 
che guidance of reaſon, were able to recover it 
again only by following his example. Their im. 
plicit attachment to that philoſopher had for 4 

conſiderable time cauſed them to err, in blindly 
following him through the darkneſs of theology 

Bur at length Deſcartes pointed out the way, and 
Newton fupplicd the power of extricating them * 

0 


lations on inſects; 


ter, that he may be happier. 


kind. 
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of that labyrinth. Doubt had diſfipated preju- BOOK. 
dices, and the method of analyſis had found out XIX. 


the truth. After the two Bacons, Galileo and 
Deſcartes, Locke and Bayle, Leibnitz and New- 
ton, after the memoirs of the academies of Flo- 
rence and Leipſic, of Paris and London, there 
ſtill remained a great work to be compoſed, in 
order to perpetuate: the ſciences and phloſophy: 
This work has now appeared. 

Tuis book, which contains all the a and 
all the truths that have iſſued from the human 
mind from the doctrines of theology to the ſpecu- 
which contains an account of 
every work of the hands of men from a ſhip to a 


pin; this repoſitory of the intelligence of all na- 


tions, will, in future ages, characteriſe that of 


philoſophy, which after ſo many advantages pro- 


cured to mankind ought to be conſidered as a di- 
vinity on earth. It is ſhe who unites, enlightens, 
aids and comforts mankind. She beſtows every 
thing upon them, without exacting any worſhip 
in return. She requires of them, not the ſacrifice 
of their paſſions, but a reaſonable, uſeful and mo- 
derate exerciſe of all their faculties. . Daughter 
of nature, diſpenſer of her gifts, interpreter of 
her rights, ſhe conſecrates her intelligence and her 
labour to the uſe of man. She renders him bet- 
She deteſts only 
tyranny and impoſture, becauſe they oppreſs man- 
She does not deſire to rule, but ſhe exacts 
of ſuch as goyern, to conſider public happineſs as 
the 
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Book the only ſource of their enjoyment. She avoids 
'XIX, conteſts, and the name of ſects, but ſhe tolerates 
them all. The blind and the wicked calumniate 


her; the farmer are afraid of perceiving their er- 
rors, and the latter of having them detected. Un- 
grateful children, who rebel againſt a tender mo- 
ther, when ſhe wiſhes to free them from their er- 
rors and vices which _—_ the calamities of 
mankind ! | 

Liar, however, Ga inſenfbly vera 
a horizon. Literature has formed a kind 
of empire -which prepares the way for making 
Europe be conſidered as one ſingle republican 
power. In truth, if philoſophy. is ever enabled to 
inſinuate itſelf into the minds of ſovereigns or their 
miniſters, the ſyſtem of politics will be improved, 
and rendered ſimple. Humanity will be more 
regarded in all plans; the public good will 
enter into negotiations, not merely as an ex- 
preſſion, but as an object of utility even to kings. 

PRIN TIN has already made ſuch a progrels 
that it can never be put a ſtop to in any ſtate with- 
out lowering the people in order to advance the 
authority of government. Books enlighten” the 
body of the people, humaniſe the great, are the 
delight of the leiſure hours of the rich, and in- 
form all the claſſes of ſociety. The ſciences bring 
to perfection the different branches of political ctco- 
nomy. Even the errors of ſyſtematical perſons ate 


- difpelled by the r of the 3 becauſe 


reaſoning 
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truth. 


fary for induſtry, and literature alone maintains 
that communication. The reading of a voyage 
round the world has, perhaps, occaſioned more 
attempts of that kind; for intereft alone cannot 
find the means of enterpriſe. At preſent nothing 
can be cultivated without ſome ſtudy, or withour 
the knowledge that has been handed down and 
diffuled by reading, Princes themſelves have not 
recovered their rights from the uſurpations of the 


n clergy, but by the aſſiſtance of that knowledge 
0 which has undeceived the people with reſpect to 
ir the abuſes of all ſpiritual power. 

d, Bur it would be the greateſt folly of the human 
re mind to have employed all its powers to increaſe 
ill the authority of kings, and to break the ſeveral 
x chains that held it in ſubjection, in order to be- 


come the ſlave of deſpotiſm. The ſame courage 
that religion inſpires to withdraw conſcience from 
the tyranny exerciſed over opinion, the honeſt 
man, the citizen, and friend of the people ought 
to maintain to free the nations from the tyranny of 
ſuch powers as conſpire againſt the liberty of man- 
kind. Unhappy is that ſtate in which there is 
not to be found one ſingle defender of the public 
rights of the nation. The kingdom, with all its 
riches, its trade, its nobles, and its gitizeny muſt 
ſoon fall into unavoidable anarchy, It is the laws 
that are to ſave a nation from deſtruction, and the 

Yor, V. | Q freedom 


reaſoning and diſcuſſion try them by the teſt of y o o RK 


Ax intercourſe of knowledge is become neceſ. ——v— 
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Boo K freedom of writing is to ſupport and preſent laws. 


IX. 


Morals. 


look for another ground for the relations they 
times; it cannot then be grounded on religious 
opinions, which ever fince the beginning of the 


Romans had them likewiſe : the ſenſcleſs wor- 
ſhipper of the Fetiche adorcs rather a devil than a 


But what is the foundation and bulwark of the 


laws? It is morality. 


TurRE are whole libraries of morality. What 
a number of uſeleſs and even pernicious. books! 
They are, in general, the work of prieſts and 
their diſciples, who not chuſing to ſee that reli. 


gion ſhould conſider men only in the relations they 


ſtand in to the divinity, it became neceſſary to 


bear to one another, If there is an univerſal 
tyſtem of, morality, it cannot be the effect of x 
particular cauſe. It has been the ſame in paſt 
ages, and it will continue the ſame in furure 


world, and from one pole to the other, have con- 
tinually varied, Greece had vicious deities, the 


God. Every people made gods for themlelves, 
and gave them ſuch attributes as they pleaſed: 
to rs they aſcribed goodneſs, to others cruelty, 
to ſome immorality, to others the greateſt ſanctitj 
and ſeverity of manners. One would imagine that 
every nation intended to deify its own paſſions 
and opinions. Notwithſtanding that diverſity in 
religious ſyſtems and modes of worſhip, all n 
tions have perceived that men ought to be juſt: 
they have all honoured as virtues, goodneſs, pity, 
friendſhip, fidelity, paternal tenderneſs, filial fe. 


ſpect, 
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another. The origin of that uniformity of judg- 
ment ſo conſtant, ſo general, ought not then to be 
looked for in the midft of contradictory and fluc- 
tuating opinions. If the miniſters of religion have 
appeared to think otherwiſe, it is becauſe by their 
ſyſtem they were enabled to regulate all the actions 
of mankind z3 to diſpoſe of their fortunes; and 
command their wills; and to ſecure to them- 
ſelves in the name of Heaven the arbitrary go- 
vernment of the world—the veil is now removed. 

de AT the tribunal of philoſophy and reaſon, mo- 
ns nality is a ſcience whoſe object is the preſervation 
he and common happineſs of the human ſpecies. To 
n. this double end all its rules ought to tend. Their 
the natural, conſtant, eternal principle is in man him- 
or. Wl fit, and in a reſemblance there is in the general 
na organization of man which includes a ſimilarity of 
ves, NVants, of pleaſures, and pains, of force and weak- 
ed: ness; a reſemblance from whence ariles the neceſ- 

lty of ſociety, or of a common oppoſition againſt 
luch dangers as are equally incident to each indr 
vidual, which proceed from nature herſelf, and 
threaten man on all ſides. Such is the origin of 
particular duties and of domeſtic vircues ; ſuch is 

the origin of general duties and public virtues; 

Juch is the ſource of the notion of perſonal and 

public utility, the ſource of all compacts between 

ndiriduals, and of all laws of government. 

_ . SEVERAL 


ſpect, ſincerity, gratitude, patriotiſm; in ſhort all B oo K 
thoſe ſentiments that can be conſidered as ſo many xIxX. 
tyes adapted to unite men more cloſely to one 
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BOOK SEVERAL writers have endeavoured to trace the 


firſt principles of morality in the ſentiments of 


= friendſhip, tenderneſs, compaſſion, honour, and 


benevolence ; becauſe they found them engraven 
on the human heart. But did they not allo find 
there hatred, jealouſy, revenge, pride, and the 
love of dominion? For what reaſon therefore have 
they founded morality on the former principles 
rather than the latter? It is becauſe they found 
that the former were of general advantage to ſo. 
ciciy, and to the others fatal to it. Theſe phil. 
ſophers have perceived the neceſſity of morality, 
they have conceived what it ought. to be, but 
have not diſcovered its leading and fundamental 
principle. The very ſentiments indeed, which 
they adopt as the ground-work of morality, be- 
cauſe they appear to be ſerviceable to the com. 
mon good, if left to themſelves would be ver 
prejudicial to it. How can we determine to pu- 
niſn the guilty if we liſten only to the pleas d 
compaſſion ? How ſhall we guard againſt parti 
lity, if we conſult only the dictates of friend(hip! 
How ſhall we avoid being favourable to idlenels 
if we attend only to the fentiments of benevo 
lence ? All theſe virtues have their limits, beyond 
waich they degenerate into vices z and thoſe limit 
are lettled by the invariable rules of eſſential jul 
tice; or, which is the ſame thing. by the comm 
intereſts of men united together i in n and ti 


conſtant object of that union. 
Turn 


al 
0 
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Tusk limits, it is true, have not yet been B; O K 


b aſcertained; nor indeed could they, ſince it has XIX. 
4 not been poſſible to fix what the common intereſt TY 
WW if1f was. And this is the reaſon why among all 

q people, and at all times, men have formed ſuch 


different ideas of virtue and vice: why (hitherto, 
morality has appeared to be but a matter of mere 
convention among men. That ſo many ages 
ſhould have paſſed away in an entire ignorance of 
the fiſt principles of a ſcience ſo important to our 
happineſs is a certain fact; but ſo extraordinary 
that it ſhould appear incredible. We cannot ima: 
gine how it has not been ſooner dilcovered, that 
the uniting of men in ſociety has not, and indeed 
could not have any other deſign, but the general 
happineſs of individuals; and therefore that there 
is not, and cannot be any other ſocial tie between 
them, than that of their common intereſt :; and 
" that nothing can be conſiſtent with the order of 
oY focicties, unleſs it be conſiſtent with the common 
i utility of the members that compole them: that it 
is this principle which neceſſarily determines virtue 
and vice: and that our actions are conſequently 
more or leſs virtuous, according as they tend more 
or leſs to the common advantage of ſociety; that 
ney are more or leſs vicious, according as the pre- 


judice ſociety receives from them is breiter or 
ils, 


Is it on its, own account that valour | is ranked 
among the number of virtues ? No, it is on ac- 
count of the ſervice it is of to ſociety. This is 


Qq 3 EE evident 


BEL 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRANF 
B 00 k evident from hence, that it is puniſhed as a crime 

XIX. in a man whom it cauſes to diſturb the public 
peace. Why then is drukenneſs a vice? Becauſe 


every man is bound to contribute to the common 
good, and to fulfill that obligation, he has occafion 
for the free-exercile of his faculties. Why are 
certain actions more blameable in a magiſtrate or 


general, than in a private man? Becauſe greater 


inconvenience reſult from them to ſociety. 

As ſociety ought to be beneficial to every one of 
its members; it is but juſt that each of its mem- 
bers ſhould contribute to the advantage of ſociety, 
To be virtuous therefore, is to be uſeful : to 
be vicious, is to be uſeleſs or hurtful. This is 
morality. 

Tris, indeed, is univerſal morality—that mo- 
rality which being connected with the nature of 
man, is connected with the nature of ſociety ; 
that morality which can vary only in its appyica- 
tons, but never in its eſſence: that morality, in 
ſhort, to which all laws ſhould refer, and to which 
they ſhould be ſubordinate, In conformity to this 
common rule of all our private and public actions; 
let us conſider whether there ever were, or ever 
can be good morals in Europe. 


SiNck the invalion of the barbarous nations 


into this quarter of the globe, almoſt all govern- 


ments have been eſtabliſhed only on the intereſt of 


a ſingle man, or a ſingle ſet of men, to the pre- 
judice of the whole ſociety. As they were founded 
on conqueſt, the effect of ſuperior power, they 

| have 
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o 


have only varied in the mode of keeping the peo- B O O K 
ple in ſubjection. At, firſt war made victims of XIX. 
them, devoted either to the ſword of their rulers, 3 
or that of the enemy. How many ages have 
paſſed away in ſcenes of blood and gencral maſ- 
ſacre, that is to ſay, in the diſtribution of em- 
pires, before terms of peace had induced the peo- 
ple to ſuppoſe that there was ſomething of a di- 
vine origin in that ſtate of inteſtine war called ſo- 
ciety or government! 

Wars the feudal government had for ever ex- 
cluded thoſe who tilled the ground from the right 
of poſſeſſing it: when, by a ſacrilegious colluſion 
between the altar and the throne, the authority of 
God had been enforced by that of the ſword, what 
effect had the morality of the goſpel, but to au- 
thorize tyranny by the doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience, but to confirm ſlavery by a contempt of 

all ſcience and private property; in a word to add 

to the terror of the great that of evil ſpirits 2 And 
what were morals with ſuch laws? What they are 
at preſent in Poland, where the people, being 
without lands, and without arms, are left to = 
maſſacred by the Ruſſians or enliſted by the Pruf- 
tans, and having neither courage nor ſentiment, 
think it is ſufficient if they are chriſtians, and re- 
main neuter between their neighbours and their 
lords palatine. 

To a fimilar ſtate of anarchy wherein morals 
nad no diſtinguiſhing character, nor any degree 
of {lability, ſucceeded the epidemic fury of holy 


Qq 4 | wars, 
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B O O K wars, by which nations were corrupted and de. 

XIX. graded, by communicating the contagion of vices 

— — with that of fanaticiſm. Morals were changed 

with the change of climate. All the paſſions were 

inflamed and 'heightenad between the. tombs of 

Jeſus and Mohammed. From Paleſtine was im- 

ported a principle of luxury and pride, a ſtrong 

taſte for the ſpices of the eaſt, a romantic ſpirit 

which civilized the nobles of all countries withour 

making the people more happy or more virtuous : 

for if there is no happineſs withour virtue ; virtue 

will never ſupport itſelf without being unde on 
happineſs. 

ABouT two centuries after Europe had been 
depopulated by Afiatic expeditions, its tranſmi- 
gration in America happened. That revolution - 
introduced an univerſal confuſton, and blended 
the vices and productions of every climate with 
our own. Neither was any improvement made in 
the ſcience of morality, becauſe men were then 
deſtroyed through avarice, inſtead of being maſ- 
ſacred on account of religion. Thofe nations which 
had made the largeſt acquiſitions in the new world, 
ſeemed to acquire at the ſame time all the ſtupidity, 
ferocioulne:s, and ignorance of the old. They 
became the means of communicating the vices and 
diſeaſes of thoſe countries; poor and wretched 
amidſt all their gold; debauched, notwithſtanding 
their churches and their prieſts; idle and ſuper— 
ſtitious with all the ſources of commerce, and the 

| me ans 
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means of being enlightened. But the love of riches ; OK 


likewiſe corrupted all other nations. 


WHETHER it be war or commerce that intro LP 


duces great riches into a” ſtate, they ſoon become 
the object of public ambition. At firſt men of the 
greateſt power ſeize upon them: and as riches 
come into the hands of thoſe who have the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, wealth is . confounded 
with honour in the minds of the people: and the 
virtuous citizen, who aſpired to employ ments only 
for the ſake of glory, aſpires without knowing it, 
to honour for the ſake of advantage. Neither 
lands nor treaſure, any more than conqueſts, are 
obtained with any other view but to enjoy them; 
and riches are enjoyed only for pleaſure and the 
oſtentation of luxury. Under theſe different ideas, 
they equally corrupt the citizen who poſſeſſes them, 
and the people who are ſeduced by their attracti- 
on. As ſoon as men labour only from a motive of 
gain, and not from a regard to their duty, the 
moſt advantageaus ſituations are preferred to the 
moſt honourable. It is then we ſee the honour of a 
profeſſion diverted, obſcured, and 1 in the _—_— 
that lead to wealth. 


To the advantage of that falſe conſideration at 
which riches arrive, are to be added the natural 
conveniences-of opulence, a freſh ſort of corrupti- 
on, The man who is in a public ſituation 1s de- 
hirous of having people about him: the honours he 
receives in public are not ſufficient for him; he 
wants admirers, either of his talents, his luxury, 
Or 


CIT — 
= - —_— 
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B O O Kor his profuſton. If riches are the means of cor- 
XIX. ruption by leading to honeurs, how much more 
are they ſo by diffuſing a taſte for pleaſure? Miſery 


offers its chaſtity to ſale, and idleneſs its liberty; 
the prince ſets the magiſtracy up to ſale, and the 
magiſtrates ſet a price upon juſtice: the court ſells 
employments, and placemen ſell the people to the 
prince, who ſells them again to the neighbouring 
powers either in treaties of war, or ſubſidy; of 

peace, or exchange of territory. 
| Svcn is the ſordid traffic introduced by the love 
of riches in any country where they can do every 
thing, and where virtue is held in no eſtimations 
But there is no effect without its cauſes. Gold 
does not become the idol of the people, and virtue 
does not fall into contempt, unleſs the bad con. 
ſtitution of the government occaſion ſuch a cor- 
ruption. Unfortunately, it will always have this 
effect, if the government is fo conſtituted that the 
temporary intereſt of a ſingle perſon, or of a 
. ſmall number, can with impunity prevail over the 
common and invariable intereſt of the whole, It 
will always produce this corruption, if thoſe, in 
whoſe hands authority is lodged, can makFan ar- 
bitrary uſe of it, can place themſelves above the 
reach of all rules of juſtice, can make their power 
adminiſter to plundering, and their plunder to the 
continuance of abuſes occalioned by their power. 
Good laws are maintained by good morals ; but 
good morals are eſtabliſhed by good laws: men 
are what- government makes them. To modify | 
| | FE i | them, 
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them, it is always armed with an irreſiſtible force, B O O K 
that of public opinion: and the government will xIx. 
always make ule of corruption, when by its nature. 
it is itſelf corrupt. In a word, the nations of Eu- 

rope will have good morals when chey have good 
governments. Let us conclude. 

NaTions, 1 have diſcourſed to you on your 
deareſt intereſts. I have placed before your eyes 
the benefits of nature, and the fruits of induſtry, 
As ye are too frequently the occaſion of your mu- 
tual unhappineſs, you muſt have felt how the jea- 
louſy of avarice, how pride- and ambition remove 
far from your common weal the happineſs that 

| WH preſents itſelf to you'by peace and commerce. 1 


have recalled that happineſs which has been re- 

: moved from you. The ſentiments of my heart 

. have been warmly expreſſed in favour of all man- 

8 kind without diſtinction of ſect or country. Men 

e are all equal in my fight, by the reciprocal relation | 
a of the ſame wants and the ſame calamities: as they D 
le are all equal in the eyes of the ſupreme being 

It through the relation between their weakneſs and 

in his power. | 
ir- LA aware that ſubject as ye are to rulers, your 

he condition depends upon them, and to ſpeak of 

er your evils was to reproach them with their errors 

he or their crimes. This reflection has not prevented 

on: me from exerting my endeavours. I never con- 

zut ceived that the ſacred reſpect due to humanity 

Jen could poſſibly be irreconcileable with that which 

ify Wl is due to thoſe who ſhould be its natural protectors. 

, | ] have 
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BOOK I have been tranſported in idea into the councils 
XIX. of the governing powers of the world. I have 
—— ſpoken without diſguiſe, and without fear, and 
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have no reaſon to accuſe myſelf of having betrayed 
the honourable cauſe I dared to plead. I have in- 
formed princes of their duties, and of the rights 
of the people. I have traced to them the fatal ef- 
fects of that inhuman power which is guilty of op- 
preſſion; and of that whoſe indolence and weak- 
neſs ſuffers it. I have ſketched all around them 
portraits of your misfortunes, and they cannot but 
have been ſenſibly affected by them. 1 have warned 
them that if thev turned their eyes away, thoſe 
true but dreadful pictures would be engraven on 
the marble of their tombs, and accuſe their aſhes 
while poſterity trampled on them. 

Bur talents are not always equal to our zeal, 
Undoubtedly 1 have ſtood in need of a greater 
ſhare of that penetration which diſcovers expedi- 
ents, and of that eloquence which enforces truth. 
Sometimes, perhaps, the ſentimeats of my heart 
have contributed to raiſe my genius: but moſt 
frequently I have perceived myſelf overwhelmed 
with my ſubject, and conſcious of my own, inas 
bility. 

May writers on whom nature has beſtowed 
greater abilities, complete by their original works 
what my eſſays have begun. Under the auſpices 
of philoſophy may there be one day extended from 
one extremity of the world to the other, that chain 


of union and benevolence which ought to connect 
| : all 
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all civilized people! May they never more carry ; O O k 
among ſavage nations the example of vice and op- xix. 
preſſion! I do not flatter myſelf that, at the period "a 


of that happy revolution, my name will be {till in 
remembrance, This feeble work, which will have 
only the merit of having brought forth others bet- 
ter than itſelf, will, doubtleſs, be forgotten. But 
ſhall, at leaſt, be able to ſay, that I have con- 
tributed, as much as was in my power, to the 
happineſs of my fellow-creatures, and pointed out 
the way, though at a diſtanee, to improve their 
condition. This agreeable thought will ſtand me 
in the ſtead of glory. It will be the delight of 


my old age, and the conſolation of my lateſt mo- 
ments. 


FHE END. 
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APE N (fituate at the moſt ſouthern extremity of Arabia) 

== was once the moſt flouriſhing factory in Aſia, and con- 
tinued to be for many ages, v. 1. p. 348. Its preſent de- 
cline and low ſtate of its trade, which is removed to Mo- 
cha, with an account of the articles and value of the trade 
at that place, 349. | 

Afghans, their ſituation in Candahar, a mountainous country, 
lying north of India, v. i. p. 361. Their manners, revo- 
lutions in government, and ſingular method of fighting, 
ibid. Invade Perſia, and are guilty of many horrid out- 
rages, produced by an infatiable zeal for the Turkiſh ſu- 
perſtition, 362. Are attacked, defeated, and diſperſed by 
Thamas Kouli Khan, ibid. 

Africa, when firſt viſited by the European inhabitants of the 
Caribbee iſlands in ſearch of cultivators, v. iii. p. 382, 
384. Its boundaries, with the opinions of the learned con- 
cerning the eaſtern coaſt, 384. Opinions of the learned 
concerning the northern coaſt, and the revolutions which 
have taken place in it, ib. 394. Preſent ſtate of its com- 
merce with Europe, 394, 396. What is the climate of the 
weſtern coaſt, known by the name of Guinea, 397, 400. 
Nature and mode of electing to the ſovereignties of Benin, 
Juda, May umba, Cilongo, Loango, and Congo, countries 
on the coaſt of Guinea, 405. View of the ſyſtem of war 
and politics, adopted by its ſeveral ſtates on the weſtern 
coalt, 406, 407. Different religions prevail in its different 
provinces, and what they are, 409, 410. Sketch of the 
manners, cuſtoms, and amuſements of the inhabitants of 
Guinea, 411, 416. What is the moſt favourable ſeaſon 
for travelling in the interior parts of this country, 426. 
What coaſts are moſt frequented for the purpoſe of carrying 
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on the ſlave trade, ib. What number of ſlaves it actually 
| exported in 1768, and what it is ſuppoſed to export every 
year, 427. Account of the different effects produced by 
the ſmall pox on the negroes born to the North of the Line 
| from iheſe born to the South, 436, 437. The wretched and 
miſerable ſtate of its natives (the negroes) when carried to 
America—where af opinion univerſally pfevails, that ne- 
groes are incapable of reaſon and virtue with an tmpar- 
tial enquiry into the falſity of this opinion, proved by two 
circumitantial facts, 439, 440, 441. Deſcription of the 
biſon, an animal found in moſt parts of this country, 472, 

473- | 
3 its reciprocal dependence upon, and union with, 
commerce, v. v. p. 511. The chief and real cauſe of opu- 
lence in a nation, 512, Very much neglected by the Ro- 
mans and the northern conquerors of Furope, ib. Moch 
encouraged in Europe, when the American colonies en- 
creafed in population, 513. Its improved ſtate among the 
Engliſn, French, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, 4b, 
517, Deſerves the principal attention of every wiſe /go- 

vernment, with the ſeveral reaſons, 518, 520. 

Alexandria, the mart of all merchandize from India to Bere- 
nice in time of Ptolemy, v. i. p. 70. ST 
Alphenjo Albaguergue, the moſt ſ{:.gactous of all the Portugueſe 
in the conqueſt of the Indies, v. i. p. 67. Projects the 
turning the courſe of the Nile, and endeavours to perſuade 
the emperor of Ethiopia to carry it into execution, with 
bis reaſons, 82. Deprives the Turks of their trade to In- 

dia, with the advantages which all Europe derived from 
this meaſure, ib. 83. A ſketch of his great character, and 
the veneration which the Indians had for him, 102. Be- 
ing traduced by his enemies, he died at Goa, in 1515, 
without riches and out of favour with his ſovereign Ema- 
nuel, ib. | 4 
Aiasens, the real exiſtence of the people known by this name, 
proved to be uncertain, v. ifi. p. 168, 169. Deſeription 
of the manners of the natives bordering upon this river, 
with the ſtate of the Portugueſe ſettlement, 174, 175, 176. 
Produce of the country adjacent to it, 1718. 
Anitezna (one of the Molutcas) its value to the Dutch from 
the cultivation of cloves in it- the encouragement given to 
the planters—and the method of enereaſing its trade by the 
ſucceſsful culture of pepper and indigo, v. i. p. 193. An 
account of a very extraordinary treaty between the Engliſh 
and Dutch at this place in 1619, with its fate, 315, 317. 
America, why called the Weſt Indics, v. iii. p- 127. No 
conqueſts made in it by the Engliſn and Durch durirg ha 
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war for the Spaniſh ſueceſſion, with the reaſons, 33 1 337. 

Cauſe of the war, in 1755, between the Engliſh and 

French, 345, 350. The general opinion which prevails 

here of the negroes, that they are incapable of reaton and 

virtue—proved to be falfe and erroneous, 439, 440. 

America, the different and reſpective advantages which Eu- 
rope derives from this country, as divided into North and 
South—with a general view of the different degrees of po- 
pulation, climate, plantations, and commerce in each z 
and the manners of the reſpective inhabitants of each coun- 
try, v. iv. p. 126, 127. : 

America, what influence the religious diſputes in England, in 
xvii. cent. produced in peopling this continent, v. Ve 
p. 109. 118. Reaſons why ſo little of it was known, for 
ſo long time after it was difcovered, 119. Its analogy to 
the cell of the globe, exemplified in the ſingular ſimilarity 

of the form in one part of the globe to the other: whilft, 

at the ſame time, the extent of ſurface in the o world 
exceeds the ſurface of the eso by one half, ib. Philoſo- 
phical obſervations on the manner by which the equilibrium 
of the earth is maintaincd in the old and new continents — 
with reaſons for atf:ming that both continents have been 
covered with the ſea, 120, 123. Its climate more various 
than the climate of Europe, arifing from the waters havin 

lain ſo long on the ground in America, and having Soi 
it long after our continent was peopled: with an account 
of the influence, which this circumſtance hath on men and 
animals in the new world, 124, 125. Its origin and anti- 


L quity diſcuſſed but not aſcertained, although it may be 
| proved not to be ſo antient as our own continent—with 
. reaſons for ſappoſing, that the natives of America do a0 
5 owe their deſcent to a foreign hemiiphere, 126, 127, 128. 


Comparative view of the moral ftate and happineſs of 
American ſavages and civilized people, with arguments in 


, favour of the ſavages, 130, 137. Its barbarous and fa» 
n vage nations governed rather by policy than a legiſlation, 
A with an account of the difference between them, 451. 
6, | America North, no ſettlements eſtabliſhed here by the French 
for a long time after the Portugueſe and Spaniards were in 
m poſſeſſion of valuable colonies in this country - with the ſe- 
to veral reaſons, vs iv. p. 420, 421» Firſt viſited by the 
he French in 1562—their arrival in Florida, and the cauſe of 
\n diſcovering it, 422, 423. Cuſtoms, manners, govern- 
iſh vernment, virtues and vices, religious worſhip and tenets, 
7. ſuperſtitious attachment to dreams, and mode of proſecu- 
No ting war among the ſavages of this country, 431, 463. 
the 1 4 2 | America 
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America North, the natural ſtate of it before the arrival of the 
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Eugliſh, and its preſent improved flate under their ſubjec- 
tion, v. v. p. 127, 138, 139. Extent of the Britiſh dami. 
nions in this ccuntry troin the river St. Lawrence to the 
river Miſhuppr, 3144 Philoſophical remarks on the ſtate 
of vegetaiion in it, 316. Produces all the trees which are 
natural to the European ſoil : beſides which, are found the 
canuvievurry myrtle and the ſugar maple; with a particular 
deicription of the culture, properties, and uſe of each tree, 
and the ſoil proper for it, 317, 318. What birds are pe- 
cultar to this country— with a particular deſcription of the 
humming bird, 31g, 320, Was formerly infeſted by in- 
ſects, which have periſhed ſince plantations and culture of 


the land have taken places. . Supplied with domeſlic 


animals from England, with an account of the manner in 
which ſome of them have degenerated, ſince they were 
tranſplanted from Europe, 322. Obliged to the Engliſh 


for the importation of European corn into this country, 


323. Supplies England with naval ſtores, and permitted 
to export timber into the mother country (duty free) 324, 
325, 326. Encouraged by the Eypgliſh to cultivate the 
growth of hemp and flax, with the plealing proſpect of ſue- 
ceſs in this culture, 328. Permitted to export into all the 
ports of England (duty free) American iron which 1s found 
here in very great quantiaes, ib. 329, 330. The planta- 
tion of ines much encourapec, but the climate unfavour- 
able ro their growth, 331, 332, 333. The cultivation of 
fii!k, thoug h much promoted by the public bounties of 
England, not anſverable to the wiſhed for ſucceſs, 333, 
334 [ts foil, properly cleared, accommodated to the 
tranſplanting > and cultiv ating with ſucceſs any rich produc- 
tions, belonging to Europe or Aſia, 335. Peopled from 
Europe, by Logliſhmen who had fed hither to avoid perſe- 
cutiop for hes civil or religious opinions, ib. Genius 
and character of the firit coloniſts who have emigrated from 
England —with the Rate of the preſent inhabitants, and 
their real uſe to ſociety, ib. 340. State of p-pulation in 
the Britiſh colonies ſuppoſed to amount to two millions of 
inhabitants, with ſome rales for forming a proper eſtimate 
opon this ſubject, 349, 350. The manners, benevolence, 
he {pirality and happineſs of the coloniſts in Britiſn Ame- 
rica--with the nature and forms of governments under 
which they live, 351, 304. Nature and value of the coin 
current in theſe fertlements, as well in ſpecie as in paper— 
with the ſeveral purpoſes to which the paper currency 18 
appiiet, 3t5. 306, 367. Its manufaRures and iron mines, 
together wich its expurtations and importations, __ 
7 under 
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under great reſtrictions by the Britiſh parliament—with the 
con{cquence of this reſtriction in producing or giving birth 
to a very extenſive contraband trade in the colonies, very 
injurious to the commerce and intereſt of England, 308, 
372. What good reaſons may be given, why the colonies 
iho::14 be compelied to contribute towards the ſupport of 
maintaining the credit and intereſt of the mother country, 
and bearing their part in the national debt, 375, 376. 
Origin of the ſtamp act and impoits on ſeveœ: al articles of 
commer.e in the colonies—the univerial clamour and op— 
poſition, which they produced and an impartial exami- 
naten ef the right, which the colonies aſſume, to oppoſe 
the Britiſh parliament upon this account, 379, 384. 
Whether the right of appointing, proportioning, aud 
railing the taxes ſhould not be veſted in the provincial aſ- 
ſemblies, 385, 388. Gratitude for paſt favours and a pro- 
per jealouſy for their own liberties, are the due boundaries 
to all oppoſition in the colonies to the mother country, and 
its right to taxation, 389, 392. the dangerous conſe- 
quences of eſtabliſhing in thete colomes an entire independ- 
ence on the mother country; and the reaſans, why it 
would be inconſiſtent with the real intereſt of i ny European 
nation (an enemy to Great Britain) to allifl the American 
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| colonies in ſupporting this ſpirit of independence, 393, 
| 396. | 

f American Iſlands, reaſons for ſuppoſing them to have been de- 
f tached from the continent with ſome general obfervations 


on the origin of iflands, exemplifed in various infances, 
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: v. iii. p. 253, 258. Their chief productions, and labours 

5 of their ſlaves, 466. Mode of agriculture adopted in them, 

n wich the neceſſity of intreducing the general uſe of the 

E plough, 467, 470. Their lands ſhould be improved by 

; manure, 470. Supplied, at firſt, by the Spaniards with 

m domeſtic quadrupeds from Europe —wich an enquiry into 

d the cauſe of their degeneracy, ib. 471. The nature and 

in ſpecies of horſes brec in theſe iſlands—the cauſe of their 

of degeneracy—and reaſons for ſubſtituting the biſon in the 

te room of the common ox; with a deſcription of the diſon, 

e, which is found only in the eaſtern iſlaads, and in Africa, 1 
e- 472, 473. Account of the attempt made to introduce the 1 
ler | camel into this climate, which was tried without ſucceſs — .4 5 
Jin and the propriety of trying the buffalo, 473, 474. T heir | i 
3 {ate of vegetation, 474, 475. ludebted to Africa for the 1 
is following uſeful plants—the Angola pea, and the manioc: 1 
Cs, with a deſcription of the manuer in which the manioc is | 
"wn cuitivated, the ſoil proper for it, and the proceſs by which 

der 11 is rendered fit fer common food; being preferred by 
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ſome perſons to the beſt wheat, 476, 477, 478. Articles 
of commerce cultivated with more care and afliduity than 
the neceſſaries of life : of which the principal are, cocoa, 
cotton, indigo, coffee, and ſugar, 479. What method 
and proceſſes are purſued in the culture of the ſugar cane, 


and in preparing ſugar for general uſe, 480, + 5. Cha- 


racter of the Europeans who ſettled here, with, ſome re. 
marks on the manners of the former and preſent coloniſts, 
489, 498. Exempt from many diſeaſes to which Europe 
is very much ſubject, and what diſeaſes are peculiar to this 
climate, 498, 501. | 


American Iſlands, ſummary view of the clear annual advan- 


tages and wealth, imported into the following nations of 
Europe, viz. four hundred, thirty ſeven thouſand, and five 
hundred pounds into Spain—one hundred, fifty three 
thouſand, one hundred and twenty-five pounds into Den- 
mark—five hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds into 
Holland—one million, four hundred, forty three thouſand, 
ſeven hundred and fifty pounds into England—five hun- 
dred and twenty-five thouſand pounds into France, v. iv. 
p-. 402, 405. What ſuperior advantages they would de- 
rive, from eſtabliſhing a free and unlimited commerce, 
from all the ports of America to all thoſe of Europe—ob- 
jections to this ſcheme conſidered and obviated, with rea- 


ſons for ſuppoſing that this freedom of commerce will not 


take place, 400, 407. Their dependence upon Europe, 
for a ſupply of apparel, implements of huſbandry, and for 

roviſions, is found to be ſo great as to give riſe to the fol- 

wing ſaying— “ that they will never fail to capitulate 
«« with a ſquadron ſtored with barrels of flour inſtead of 
« gunpowder,“ 408, 409. Their great danger in caſe of 
invaſion, 409. Their want of affection to the mother 
country, with their reaſons, 410. Wretched ſtate of their 


| fortzfications, ib. Their ſafety and prof] 171 can only be 


fecured by a powerful navy - conſequently That European 


nation, which poſſeſſes the greateſt maritime force, will be 
ſuperior to all other European lates in her extent of domi - 


nion in theſe iſlands: and what nation bids faireſt for this 
ſupremacy of power, 411, 412. . 


Aua baptiſts, brief account of the rife of this ſect— rheir reli 


gious principles and tenets—the troubles and diſtreſs in 
which hey involved Germany in xvi, cent. and the dange- 
rous conſequences of their religious ſyſtem ; particularly 
in the community of goods and equality of ranks, whic 
conſtitute the baſis of all their religious doctrines, v. v. 
p- 226, 229. Being every where oppoſed and diſperſed, 
are now ſunk into abfcurity and contempt, 229, 230. 
| Audrada 


HYD EX. vi 
Aodrada Ferdinand, the firit Portugueſe who was ſent to 
China in 1518— his proper and prudent conduct upon this 
occaſion and admiration of the Chineſe : with the ſtate ot 
their empire, civilization, agriculture and manners, v. i. 
p. 107, 132. Is moch eſteemed by the Chineſe, who were 
on the point of entering into a treaty of commerce with the 
Portugueſe, but were prevented from concluding it by the 
imprudence and infolent cruelty of Simon Andrada, 133. 
Angola paa (a native of Africa) tranſplanted with great ſuc- 
ceſs into the Caribbee iſlands, with a ſhort account of its 
virtues, culture, and ſoil proper for it, v. iii. p. 47 5 
476. | | 


Antigua, firſt diſcovered in 1629 by ſome F rench, who fled. 


hither from St. Chriſtopher's, bur did not long continue in 
this iſland, v. iv. p. 314. Viſited by the Engliſh who form 
a ſettlement, ib. What method was taken by the Engliſh 
to ſupply the want of ſprings, ib. The riſe, progreſs, and 
ſucceſs of its ſugar plantations, and the quantity of ſugar 
which they produce, 315. The inſurrection of the colo- 
niſts againſt their governor, colonel Park, whom they maſ- 
ſacred in 1710; with an account of the horrid cauſe of this 

inſurrection, and the behaviour of the mother country upon 
this occaſion, ib. 316. Subject to the power of the go- 
vernor of St. Chriſtophers, 319  _ 

Antilles, ſee Caribbee 72 i 

Arabia, one of the Iargeſt peninſulas in the known world, 
v. i. p. 339. Is bounded by Syria, Diarbeck, and Irac- 
Arabi on the North—by the Indian ocean on the South — 
by the gulph of Perſia on the eaſt— and on the weſt by the 
Red Sea, which ſeparates it from Africa; with an account 
of the general Ec 2 of the Red Sea, and of the Engliſh 
there in particular, ib. Its diviſion into three parts, gc- 
cording to the nature of the foil in each of theſe countries, 
1D. Peopled at a very early period, and its firſt inhabi- 
tants ſuppoſed to come from Syria and Chaldza, ib. The 
origin and date of the preſent form of government uncer- 
tain, ib. Nature of the religion profeſſed in this country 
before, and ſince, the time of Mohammed, 340. 

Arabs, were oppoſed, but could not be conquered by Charle- 
magne, v. i. p. 11. Their incurſions into the ſouthermoſt 
parts of Kurope, and conqueſts in Aſia, Africa and Spain, 
with a view of the cauſes which contributed to make their 
empire ſo extenſive, 12. Produce great revolutions in the 


* 
1 
5 affairs of Europe, and occaſion the revival of navigation 


and commerce in it, ib. Cultivate the arts and polite li- 
terature, and introduce many improvements in the ſcience 
of attronomy, mechanics, medicine, algebra, aſtronemy, 

| a 4 and 
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and poetry, 13 and 340. Found in great numbers by the 
Portugueſe on their arrival in India, where they poſſeſſed 
an extenſive empire, and propagated their religion and 
trade, 60, 61. Promote manufactures and ſtaples, toge- 
ther with their conqueſts, 341. Their antient and preſent 
ſyſtem of government, with an impartial account of their 
manners and. cuſtoms, 342. Afford, at this day, no mo- 
nument of genius, no productions of induſtry, which can 
confecrate their memory to future ages, 343. Their ru- 
ling paſiion is jealouſy, which is carried to the greateſt ex- 
ceſs, ib. Short account af their population, government, 
and mode of ſubſiſting by plunder, 344, 345, 346. Were 
the ſole proprictors of all the trade in the Red Sea, before 
the Portugueſe interrupted the navigation of it, 348. State 
of thoſe who are ſettled at Madagaſcar, v. ii. p. 11, 12. 

Archangel, a port for trade to Muſcovy, which was frequented 
by the Engliſh ſoon after ics diſcovery, v. i. p. 309. 

Ar * a valuable article of commerce to the Dutch at Ceylon, 

I. P. 214. 18 & Hut (nor much unlike the date) which 
. upon a ſpecies of palm tree, not uncommon in moſt 
parts of Aſia, and grows in great plenty at Ceylon, ib. Is 
tound to impoveriſh the blood, and cauſe the jaundice, 
When eaten by itſelf, 215. 

Arioſto, ſhort account of this writer, v. v. p. 

Ariſtotle, brief character of the nature and tendency of his 
philoſophical works, v. v. p. 582. 

Armenians, {ſketch of their character and genius for commerce, 
which they carried into the heart of the Perſian empire, 

V. i. p. 320. Spread themſelves into Holland, England, 
the Mediterranean, and the Baltic for the ' ſake of com- 
merce, 321. 

Arnotto, a red dye, called by the Spaniards achiotte, v. ir. 
P. 122. Deſcription of the tree which produces it, its 
culture, and the ſeveral proceſſes by which it is made fit for 
common uſe, ib. 123. 

Ela, geographically deſcribed, with 1ts extent between the 
two poles, v. i. p. 30. Account of ſeveral phenomena of 
nature in this coun:ry, with a deſcription of the Caſpian 
ſea, frozen occan, and Indian ocean, 31, 32, 33. HHath 
given riſe to moit ef the European arts and manufactures, 
V. V. P. 52 

Ataida, Nis facteſefal adminiſtration of the Portugueſe affairs 
in India, particularly at Goa, v. i. p. 151, 152, 153. 
Reformed, for a time, many abuſes in the government of 
the Portugueſe affairs in India, 154. His example ne- 
glected by 1 future governors in that country, where his na- 

| tion 
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tion have Joſt all their former greatneſs, and been obliged 
to reſign their conqueſts, 155, 160... 

Athens employed her firſt ſhips in commerce with Aſia, or in 
planting colonies: but involved herſelf in wars by theſe 
emigrations, v. i. p. 5. 

Auſtria, genius of its inhabitants 2 adapted * projects 
of war and aggrandizement by conqueſt, than for commer- 
cial affairs, v. ii. p. 176. Soil and natural productions of 
this country, ib. Arts, ſciences, and manufactures very 
much neglected here, 177. Expected to receive great ad- 
vantages from the India company eſtabliſhed at Oſtend; 
with an account of the riſe, progreſs, and ruin of this 
company, 178, 182. | 


B. 


Bahoma Iſlands, ſome account of' the firſt appearance of Co- 
lumbus on one of them, called by him San-Salvador, his 
kind behaviour to the natives, and the hoſpitality and 
kindneſs which they thewed to him in return, v. ii. p. 348, 
349. Were deſcrted, for a long time after their diſcovery, 
having no inhabitants upon them in 1672, when the Eng- 
eliſh ürſt landed, v. iv, p. 361. The right of dominion 
over them, conteſted for by the Engliſh, Spaniards and 
French; with their final ſubjection to the Engliſh, 362. 
| State of their population, and manners of the preſent in- 
eg, with their peculiar advantages to the Engliſh, 


ib. 
x Baharen ky iſland in the Perſian gulph) ſketch of its ſeveral 
revolutions, the nature and value of its commerce, parti- 
5 cularly for pearls; and what, the amount of its annual te- 
venue, v. i. p. 371, 372, 373. 
L Bambuck (ſituated in the interior parts of Africa) its govern- 
| | ment, climate, and ſoil deſcribed, v. iii. p. 419. Abounds 
r with rich mines of gold, with the ſingular method obſerved 
in working them, 1b. 420. What fruitleſs attempts have 
e been made by the Engliſh. and French to e theſe 
f mines to themſelves, 420. 
n Banda, (iſlands of) famous for the growth of the nutmeg, 
h with a deſcription of its culture and properties, and the 
5, ſeaſon for gathering the nutmeg, and methods for diſcover- 
| ing the be ſpecies of it, v. i. p. 194, 195. The only co- 
rs jony where the Europeans are proprietors of lands, 195. 
z. Character of the iphabitcants, and nature of the climate, 
of 199. What care has been teken by the Dutch for their ſe- 
e- curity and improvement, 1b, 
la- 5 antam (a Dutcu ſettlement in the iſland of Java) its ſeveral 
on xerolutions and final fabmiſiion to the Dutch the means, 
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by which they became maſters of the trade, and enjoy an 
excluſive right of commerce, and the real value of this ſet- 
tlement, v. i. 238, 239. 8 
Barbadees, diſcovered by ſome Engliſh (in 1629) who came 
from St. Chriſtopher's and formed a ſettlement, v. iv. 
P- 329, Its barren fate at the time of its diſcovery, and 
the excellent character of the firſt coloniſts, 310. Its ex- 
tent, ib. The particular period, when it attained the ſum- 
mit of its proſperity in population and commerce, ib. 
Alarmed by a dangerous inſurrection of negroes and Ca- 
ribs, and the cauſe of it, 311. The decline of its trade, 
with the reaſons, and the preſent ſtate offits produce, 312. 
The general mart for the ſlave trade among the Engliſh, 
and the value of it to the colony, ib. 313. Its ſtate of de- 
fence and ſecurity, by nature and art, in caſe of invaſion, 
313. The diſproportion between the black and white in- 
habitants upon this ſettlement, 392. oy 
Barbary (the antient Libya) its hiſtory very little known, till 
the arrival of the Carthaginians, with ſome account of the 
ſtate and extent of its empire under them, v. 111. p. 385. 
'The Carthaginians being vanquiſhed, jt became ſubject to 
the Romans, under whoſe power it continued 'till the v. 
cent. when it was ſubdued by the Vandals—afterwards it 
ſubmitted to the government of Beliſarius, and enjoyed 
(for a ſhort time) its antient privileges, 386. Owned the 
power of the Saracens in vil. cent. 387. Invites the Turks 
to protect the empire, which is greatly oppreſſed by them, 
ib. The turbulent manner in which elections are carried 
on here, 388. The different manners of the inhabitants 
in different parts of this country; the one, amiable and 
ſapporting theinfelves by agriculture and paſturage; the 
other, turbulent and living by plunder and piracy, ib. 389. 
The entire conquelt of this country propoſed, the advan- 
tages of this conqueſt to the maritime ſtates of Europe, and 
the moſt probable and eaſy method for enſuring ſucceſs to 
this conqueſt, conſidered and explained, 390, 391, 392. 
State of its trade (in Morocco) with the Engliſh, Dutch, 
and Swedes; and particularly with the Danes who carry on 
the mait extenſive trade of all the European nations, 395- 
ne commerce of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli with Eu- 
rope, ib. 396. TE 
Bark, the moti valuable article of commerce in Quito, a Spa- 
niſii colony in South America, v. ii. p. 575 Deſcription 
of the tree which produces it, and which ſpecies of it is 
the moſt efficacious, ib. 576. Its virtues firſt known and 
experienced, in 1639, at Rome; and in the following year 
at Madrid, 576. Suppoſed to have been early coup 
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by the natives of the country, who were afraid to reveal it 
to the Spaniards, 577. | 
Basra (ſituate in Afiatic Turky near the gulph of Perſia) 
its riſe, natural productions, and ftate of its population, 
v. i. p. 363. Nature and extent of its commerce, manner 
in which it is carried on, and the ſeveral revolutions it has 
undergone, 364, 365. c | 
Batavia, the capital of all the Dutch' ſettlements in India, 
with an account of this city, inhabitants, manners and 
trade, v. i. p. 244. Chineſe more encouraged here, than 
the Europeans; of whom none, but Spaniards, are ad - 
mitted as merchants, 251. | 2 
Battæ, riſe and origin of this people, who ſettled in the 
country, known at preſent by the name of Holland, v. i. 
p- 162. Their government was a mixture of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy, ib. Particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by Cæſar, and honoured by the appellation of the friends 
and brethren of the Roman people, 163. Become ſubject 
to the Franks in v. cent. 164. Their country obtained the 


name of Holland from the Normans, and (with Germany) 


was allotted to the government of the family of Charle- 
magne, 165, For a further account of this people, ſee 
Hellanders and Dutch. 

Bear, the nature and properties of this animal deſcribed, 
v. iv. p. 485, 486. Fo 

Beaver, a philoſophical deſcription of this animal—the man- 
ner of catching it—ditferent ſpecies of it in America, and 
which is reckoned the moſt valuable by the Europeans, 
v. iv. p. 486, 497- | | | 

Bengal, deſcription of the country —with a brief view of its 
hiſtory, and the general trade of this and adjacent places, 
v. i. p. 413, 431. General ſtate of the exports and 1mports 
here, 432. Two harvelts here in every year, 471. 

Berbice, origin and pleaſing proſpect of this Dutch ſettlement 
in South America, with the ſtate of 1ts plantations of cot- 


ton, cocoa, and ſugar, v. iv. 60, 61. Some account of 


the dangerous inſurrection in 1763, with the preparations 
for a general rebellion among the black-—and the means 
by which it was diſcovered and prevented, 71, 72. 
Bermudas (iflands of) diſcovered in 1527 by a Spaniard who 
gave them his name, v. iv. p. 363. Firſt inhabited in 
1612 by ſome Engliſh who formed an eſtabliſhment upon 
them, ib, State of their population greatly encreaſed b 
the ſuppoſed ſalubrity and excellence of the clmmo-—obl 
an enquiry into the real nature of their ſoil and produce, 
364. Amiable and benevolent manners of the inhabitants, 
| heir excellence in building ſhips which cannot be f 
or 
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for ſwiftneſs and duration with a ſketch of the laudable 
ſociety*they bave inflicuted for the. improvement of learn. 
ing, arts, and agriculture; and for the ſupport of the op- 
preſſed and the aged induiirious poor, 305, 300. 

Bebel. an account Gt this Pur and its conttant uſe among 
the Indians, v. i. p. 2 

Bijon, deſcription of the nature and properties of this animal 
(a native of Atrica 2) and its great ule in agriculture, v. iii. 
p. 472, 473. 

Biſerpor r, the natare, wiſdom, and excellence of the potent 
ſyſtem of government ellabliſhed in it, v. i. p. 415. The 
manners of the antient Indians preſerved here in their ut- 

moſt purity, 416. Secured by nature from conqueſt, ib. 
Liberty and property ſacred here in this country, where 
humanity and juſtice are the characteriſlics of the natives, 
ib. 417. [he richeſt and moit populous province in 
Bengal, 417, 418. 

Bombay, nature of the climate which was formerly very 
unhealiny, and its cauſe—and the ſacceſsful methods uſed 
to remove it, v. i. p. 389. The preient ſtate of its valu- 

able and extenſive trade being the center of all the com- 
merce which the Eaglith carry on with Malabar, Surat, the 
Perſian and Arabian gulphs, 390. 
Borax, a ſaline lubſtance, an account of it, with its 12 v. i. 
433. 

Ss one of the largeſt iflands hitherto diſcovered and 
known, v. i. p. 203. Manners and character of the inha- 
bitants in the inland parts, and upon the coaſts, ib. Pro- 
duces a mott valuable ſpecies of camphire, its ſuperior ex- 
cellence to any other camphire—its uſe and value among 
the Japaneſe and Chineſe, who purchaſe it of the natives 
at a very great price, ib. 204. The Portugueſe and Eng- 
liſh have attempted to ſettle here, but were repulſed and 
maſſicred, 204. The real value of this colony to the 
Dutch, who enjoy an excluſive privilege of trading for 
pepper —with an account of the articles imported into this 
Uland by the Dutch, ib. 205g. 

Heurbon, (ile of) known formerly by the name of Mafcaren- 
has, v. ii. p. 74. When firſt inhabited by the French, ib. 
Its former and preſe nt ſtate of population, and produ ctions 
in caſſava, corn, rice, maize, and coffee — and its import- 
ance to the French, ib. 7 

B. ama revered by the Indians as the founder of their civil and 
religious polity, v. 1. p. 43. Sketch of the religious tenets 


he taught, and the princizie upon which he enforced the 
practice of them, 53,5 


57 


B amis, 


2 
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Pramins, their inviolable attachment to ſecreſy in their reli- 


gzious doctrines, with a remarkable inſtance to this effect, 
v. i. p. 40, 41. So called from being the prieits of Brama, 
whom the Indians believe to be a being ſuperior in dignity 
to the human race, 42, 43- Diviſion of them into ſeveral 
orders their character and moral principles conſidered 
and their attachment to ſuperſtition and the dreams of me- 
taphyſicks, 44. Deſcended from the aotient Brachmans 
the veneration in which the Erachmans have been held 
with a ſhort view of the doctrinal parts of religion which 
they maintained, and the religious obſervances which they 
enjoined, 45. Marry in their infancy, and their wives 
eminent for their fidelity and conſtancy, 54. Very much 
attached to certain courtezans, Called by the Europeans 
Balliaderes with a particular deſcription of theſe extraor- 
dinary women, v. 11. p. 28, 31. | 

razil, (an immenſe continent in South America) is bounded 
on the north by the river of the Amazons, on the ſouth by 
Paraguay, on the welt by mountains that divide it from 
Teru, and on the eaſt by the northern ocean, v. iii. p. 126. 
Accidentally diſcovered in 150 by a Fortugueſe, named 


Peter Alvarez Cabral, 127. Nature and character of the 


tirit coloniſts, who were condenined criminals and aban- 
doned women, ſent hither from Portugal, 129. Formed into 
a ſettlement in 1549, with the name and abilities of the 
firſt governor, 133. Character, cuſtoms, and manners of 
the natives exempliſted in the plurality of wives, their hoſ- 
pitality to ſtrangers, kindneſs to the iick, affection for the 
dead, and their art of war, 134, 144. The ſucceſs and 
proiperity of the Portugueſe in this country, owing to the 
Jeſuits and their influence over the natives, 144, 148. 
The wealth and commerce of this Portugueſe fettlen.cnt.ex- 
cited the envy of the French, who have, in vain, at- 
tempted to make ſettlements ſucceſlively at Rio-Janeiro, 
Rio Grande, Paraiba, and the iſland of Maragnan, 149, 
150. Former ſtate of the Dutch ſettlements in this coun- 
try, and the means by which they were deprived of them, 
and obliged to evacuate the country, 151, 162. Situation 
of the Portugueſe after the expulſion of the Dutch—the 
means they purſued to civilize the natives and to improve 
the colony; which they have enjoyed without any moleſta- 


tion from the natives, from the year 1717 to 1756, 163, 


Deſcription cf its capital, manners of che inhabita 


166. Its natural productions, particularly logwocd its 
trade, including its imports and ex ports to Portugal; with 
the manner in which its commerce is carried on, and pro- 
poſals for improving the preſent plan, 191, 192, 193. 
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climate of the country, 193, 196. Diſcovery of the gold 
and diamond mines, with tome account of the different pro- 
portion of gold to ſilver, and a comparative value of the 
Brazil diamonds with thoſe of the Eaſt- Indies, 197, 205, 
'Thefe mines are ſituated in the captainſhips of St. Vincent 
and Rio-Janjero, and in the adjacent iſlands, 205. A 
Sketch of the various prudent meaſures which have been 
purſued by the court of Liſbon for ſecuring the produce of 
theſe mines, 206, 209. The fertility of its ſoil the tem- 
perature of its air, and ſmall produce of its plantations— 
and neglect of agriculture, which was at length abandoned 
on account of the mines—with a view of the falſe policy of 


the Portugueſe in this reſpect, 210, 214. Riſe, progreſs, 


and conſequences of the monopohes eſtabliſhed for the trade 
of Brazil, 215, 218. What ſhare the Engliſh have in this 
commerce, and the method of carrying it on, 223. The 
great advantages of allowing a freedom of commerce and 
liberty of conſcience in this colony; with reaſons, why the 
Portugueſe ſhould repeal the law which forbids all fo. 
reigners from reſiding in this country, 241, 242, 243. 


Sritiſb Iſlands, riſe and rapid progreſs of their population 


owing to the many emigrants from England, who fled hi- 


ther to avoid the civil diſputes and turbulent faction, 


which harraſſed that country in the reigns of James and 
Charles I. v. iv. p. 293, 298. Manners and characters of 
the firſt coloniſts, 299, 300. Their civil conſtitution 
formed upon the model of the mother-country—their go- 
vernor reprefenting the king; their council, the peers; 
and the deputies of their ſeveral diſtricts, the commons of 
England, 301. Their laws are enacted, taxes regulated, 
and adminiſtration approved and cenſured, by the general 
aſſembly, ib. The nature of the office of their povernors, 
and their mutual dependence upon the king and the colo- 
niſts, 302. The important functions of their agents or de- 
puties ſettled in England, who reſemble the repreſentatives 
of the people in the Britiſh parliament, 303. Their cul» 
ture and produce deſcribed, 304. Enjoyed, at firſt, an 
unlimited freedom of trade, which was almoſt monopolized 
by the Dutch — greatly to the injury of the mother coun- 
try: from whence aroſe the famous n wigation a in 165 1, 
that excludes all foreign ſhips from entering the harbours 
of the Engliſh iſlands, ib. 305. Riſe, progreſs, and ſuc- 
ceſs of their ſugar plantations: as appears from entries 


made in 1680; and from their exports, from 1708 to 


1718, from 1718 to i727, and from 1727 to 1733, with 
their decline after that time; owing to the competition of 
the French, and the ſucceſs of their trade in this article of 
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ſugar, 306, 307. Their petition to the Britiſh parliament 
upon this decline of their trade, and the partial redreſs of 
their grievances, 308, 309. The rife, progreſs, and ſtate 
of the culture, commerce, and population of the Enghſh 
colony in the iſland of Barbadoes, 309, 313. Extent and 
ſtate of commerce and population in Antigua, 314, 315. 
In Montſerrat, 316. In Nevis, 317, 318. In St. Chriſ- 
tophers, 319, 323. Firſt ſettlement, climate, culture, 
produce, civil government, commerce with the mother- 
country, and illegal trade with the Spaniards, and ſecurity 
of the Engliſh colony at Jamaica, 324, $60. Settlement 
of the Engliſh at Lucays or Babama iſlands, 361, 362. 
At the Bermudas, 363, 366. At Tobago, 367, 374. At 
Granada, 35, 380. At St. Vincent, 381, 388. And 
at Dominica, 389, 391. A view of their preſent ſtate in 


general, and their importance to the mother-country, 392, 


390. Forbidden to hold any intercourſe or connections 
with the ſeveral] nations of Eaurope—with ſome account of 
the laws that have been made to enforce this prohibition, 
397. Supplied with moſt of the neceſiaries of life from 


New England: and ſend thither, in exchange, rum, p1- 


me to, ginger and molaſſes, ib. Not permitted to export 
ſugar in kind to New England—the political motives for 
thi- order —and the injurious conſequences of it to England 
and ner colonies in the iflands of America, 398. Apply 


to parliament for a prohibition of the ſugar trade, which 


was carried on between the Britiſh colonies in North Ame- 
rica and the French iſlands—anrd an account of the mea- 
ſures purſued by the Britiſh parliament upon this occaſion, 
399, 400. Their connection and commerce with the mo- 
ther- country, and manner in which they are carried on, 
400, 402. Annual amount of their productions the num- 
ber of men and ſhips angually employed in their com- 
merce—the charges of navigation and other incidental ex- 
pences — and the clear income of the owners of the planta- 
tions, which may be eſtimated at one million, four hundred 
and forty=three. thouſand, ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, 404. 


Their ſecurity and preſervation againſt the invation of an 


enemy, depend upon a formidable navy ſtationed by the 
mother country, in the Atlantic, for their defence, 413. 


Buccaneers, cruel plunderers and pirates in the American ſeas, 


v 11 p. 296. Their origin, manners, expeditions, and 
declenſion, with the names of thoſe who ſignalized them- 
ſerves in their excurſions, 298, 331. 


Budzifts, a religions ſet among the Japaneſe, who far ſur- 


pais the European nations, and even the inquiſitors of 
Spain in their cruelty and tyranny, v. i. p. 138, 139. 


Bufals, 


EA. 


xvi N ESR 

Bufalo, nature, properties, and uſe of this animal, partieys 

_ larly in agriculture ; with reaſons, why it ſhould be intro. 
duced into the Caribbee iflands : where it would be of 
greater ſervice than the common ox, v. iii. p. 473, 474. 


C. 


Calcutta, ſhort account of the climate, population, commerce 
and wealth of this Englith ſettlemeat on the coaſt of Ben- 
gal, v. 1. p. 429. 

California, nature and ivtent of the vovage made through its 
gulph, in 1746, by Ferdinand Conſag—the advantages 
which the Spaniards expected to reap from it—and how 
far their expectations and advantages have been ' crowned 
with ſucceſs, v. ii. p. 396, 397. The extent, climate, 
and ſoil of this country, 446. Pearl fiſhery on its coaſts 
much valued by the inhabitants of New Spain, tb. 447. 
Sketch of the manners and cuſioms of the natives, 447. 
Spaniards have made ſeveral attempts to form an eſtabliſh- 
ment in this peninſula, but have never ſucceeded, for want 
of humanity, courage, and perſeverance in theſe enter- 
priſes, ib. 448. What laudable efforts have been uſed by 
the Jeſuits to civilize the natives by introducing manufac- 
tures, agriculture, uſeful arts, and a few plain and ſalu- 
tary laws, into the country—which efforts have not been 
entirely unſucceſsful, 448, 449. No mines have ever 
been diſcovered in- this country, with the advantages of 
this circumſtance to the inhabitants, 450. How far addi- 
tional fortifications are neceſſary, ib. What advantages 
may be reaped from this province by the Spaniards, 451. 

Campeachy, origin of this Spaniſh colony, v. ii. p. 458. A 
valuable mart for commerce 1n the article of logwood, ib. 
Its proſperity interrupted by the ſettling of the Engliſh at 
Jamaica, ib. Nature of its ſoil, which produces logwood 
of a ſuperior quality to what is cut at the bay of Honduras, 
461. | 

Camphire, which is the beſt ſpecies of it, and whence it is 
brought. v. i. p. 203, 204. | 

Canada, when firft viſited by the French, with the character 
and conduct of theſe adventurers, v. iv. p. 428, 429. Ex- 
tent, rivers, woods, and climate of this country, 430. 
Cuitoms, languages, manners, government, virtues and 
vices, religious worſhip and tencts, ſuperſtitious attach- 
ment to dreams, and the mode of proſecuting military 
operations among the ſavages, who were found here by the 
French, 43i, 463. The imprudence of the French for 
interfering in the wars between the ſavages of different na- 
tions in this- country, 354, 468. French ſeitlements here 

very 
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very ſlow in their progreſs: and the evils arifing from the 
trade being monopolized by a company, which enjoyed an 
excluſive right of commerce and other valuable privileges 
even to the detriment. of the mother country, 469, 470, 
471. Enjoys, for the firſt time, a profound peace in 1668, 
with the peculiar advantages of this peace to the trade and 
plantations of this colony, 473. State of its population 
and defence under the government of Denonville, and the 
diſgrace he brought upon the character of the French na- 
tion among the natives of Canada, 474, 575. What ad- 
vantages it reaped from the peace of Ryſwick, which put 
an end to the ſeveral cruelties, which had been lately ex- 
erciſed by the Engliſh and French, and their ſeveral adhe- 
rents or friends among the ſavages, 479, 481. The furs 
of this country gave riſe to all the connections between the 
French and natives—with a philoſophical deſcription of the 
Otter, the Pole-cat, the Ermine, the Martin, the Lynx, 
the Bear, and the Beaver; with the reſpective value of 
each of theſe articles of trade, 481, 496. At what places, 
and in what manner, this fur trade has been carried on by 
the French, who have been oppoſed by the Engliſh (ſettled 
at New York) in this branch of commerce—and the means 
which the French have uſed to make this oppoſition inef- 
fectual, 497, 506. Ceded to the Engliſh at the latter 
part of the reign of Lewis XIV. 508. Its low and wretch- 
ed ſtate, after it was reitored to the French, and particu- 
larly at the peace of Utrecht, v. v. p. 55. Improved ſtate 
of population, according to eftimates taken in 1753 and 
1756—with its diviſion into three ſeveral diſtricts, Quebec, 
Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, and a ſhort account of each 
diſtrict, 56, 57. What ſucceſs has attended agriculture 
and plantations here, 58, 61. Character and manners of 
the inhabitants, 62, 63. Nature of its civil and military 
laws, 64, 65. Nature and value of its fiſheries, particu- 
larly the ſeal-fiſhery. 66, 68. Its moſt flouriſhing period 
was between 1748 and :756—waith the utmoſt value of its 
exports during that period, 69: State of its credit—the 
annual expences of government—and the revenues which 


it produced in the poſſeſſion of the French, ib. 72. Ca- 


pable cf yielding prodigious crops of corn, which, with a 
moderate degree of labour, might have been made ſuffi- 
cient to ſupply all the American iſlands—with the neceſſity 
of attending to agriculture in general, particularly the 
culture of the plant Gin:/exg, which is natural to this ſoil, 
73, 74, 75. Abounds with valuable iron mines, which 
nave been much neglected by the French, 75, 76. The 
bad management of the wood of this country, which af- 
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forded excellent materials for the navy, 76. The errg- 
neous conduct of the French miniſtry in negleQing the 
beaver trade, and the whale and cod fiſheries on its coaſt, 
77, 79. Its general fate under the government of La Ga- 
liſſoniere, and the war which it produced between the 
Englith and French, 81, 83. Attacked by the Engliſh, 
with their various defeats, 89, 96. Conquered, at length, 
by the Engliſh, and ſecured to them by the treaty of peace, 
in 1763, 96, 101. Its improved ſtate in the hands of the 
Englith : who have inſtituted a wiſe and ſalutary ſyſtem of 
maritime, penal, and civil laws, adapted to its climate 
and population; with the great advantages which may be 

derived from it, 101, 102, 103. | 

Candlebury myrile (a native of North America) the culture, 
properties, and uſe of this plant, with an account of its 

proper ſoil, v. v. p. 317, 318. 

Cape- Breton, became an object of the attention of the French 
ſoon after their firſt arrival in North America, v. v. p. z. 
Its advantageous ſituation for the cod-fiſhery, and for ma- 
king the entrence into Canada eaſy for the French ſhips, 
made the Engliſh (for a time) oppoſe the French being 
allowed to people and fortify it at the peace of Utrecht 
although the French were afterwards authorized to make 
any alterations and improvements, ib. Bounded on the 
eaſt by Newfoundland, and on the welt by Acadia—tts ad- 
vantageous fituation for the French—with an account of 
its extent and climate, ib. 4. Its ſtate upon the arrival 
and ſettlement of the French -with a deſcription of the 
harbour and town of Louiſbourg, its fortifications, and the 
expences attending them, 4, 5, 6. Occupied chiefly by 
fiſhermen, who came to this iſland fo early as 1714, and 
ſettled in it, 7. Its ſoil very unfavourable to agricufture, 
which, upon this account, has been neglected by its inha- 
bitants, ib. 8. _ Abounds with valuable coal mines, 9. 
The value of the cod fiſhery, which employs the whole at- 
tention and induſtry of its inhabitants, ib. Supplied wich 
proviſions and the moſt neceſſary articles of life from 
France, 10. Its exports and imports, ib. The low and 
diſtreſſed ſtate of the colcnifts, and the reaſons, 11. In- 
vaded and taken by the Engliſh in 1745, with a particular 
account of this fingular nege, 83, 84. Reſtored to the 
French by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, and taken again 
by the Engliſh in 1758, in whoſe poſſeſſion it now con- 
tinues, 85, 89. s 

Caraccas (a Spaniſh ſettlement in South America) produces 
the beſt ſpecies of cocoa, in the. greateſt quantity, culti- 
vatcd in America—tic value and extent of its commerce 

and 
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and manner in which it is carried on, v. ii. p. 5933 


Ciobbes ande, their extent and firſt ſettlement of the Eu- 
ropeans upon them—ſome of them called the windward, 
others, the leeward iflands, with the reaſons—and an en- 
quiry into the natural cauſe of iſlands in general, v. iii. 
p. 252, 253. Suppoſed to have been detached from the 
continent, and why, 257, 268. The nature of the foil 
and ſtate of vegetation in them, 258, 263. The tempera- 
ture of the climate and its ſeveral variations; their de- 
pendence rather upon the wind than the changes of the 
ſcaſons ; and a philoſophical enquiry into the cauſes of the 
ealterly wind, and the natural effects of the rain in theſe 
iſlands, 264, 267. Hurricanes and earthquakes frequent 
and dreadful here, and their cauſes—according to the opi- 
nion of the beſt naturaliſts, 268, 274. Cuſtoms, religion, 
government, virtues and vices of the antient inhabitants the 
Caribs, found here by Columbus, 274, 280. The incur- 
fions and firſt ſettlements of the Engliſh and French, who 
(according to the tenor of a treaty made in 1660) divided 
theſe iſlands.,among themſelves, and confined the natives to 
St. Vincent and Dominica : the French obtained; by this 
treaty, Guadalupe, Martinico; Granada, and ſome lefs 
conſiderable acquiſitions ; and the Engliſh were confirmed 
in the poſſeſhon of Barbadoes, Nevis, Antigua, Mont- 
ſerrat, and ſeveral other iſlands of little value; St. Chriſ- 
topher's belonged to both nations, 281, 284. A ſpirit of 
activity and induſtry appeared among the coloniſts ſoon 
after the peace of: Utrecht, which greatly promoted their 
intereſt, 336, 337. Their commeree and proſperity in- 
terrupted by the war begun in 1739, 238. Their Euro- 
pean inhabitants ſeek cultivators of their lands in Africa, 

2 and go thither for that purpoſe, 383, 384. The expedi- 

ency of introducing buffaloes into theſe iſlands for the pur- 
poſes of agriculture, 474, 475, Nature of the diſeaſe 
called the fetanos, which ſeems peculiar to the torrid zone; 
what diſorders the Europeans are ſubject to, and what pre- 
cautions are neceſſary for their obſervance on their firſt ar- 
rival in theſe iſlands, 499, 500, 501. Their advantages 
(in a general view) to the ſeveral nations that are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of them, 502, 503, 504. _ 

Carolina, its extent, v. v. p. 283. Diſcovered by the Spa- 
niards, in their earlieſt expeditions into America, but was 
deſerted as ſoon as they found it contained no gold mines, 
and was equally neglected by the Engliſh and French, till 
the year 1603; when a royal grant of this country was 
made to certain proprietors, ib. Nature of the firſt ci 
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and religious government eſtabliſhed in it by Mr. Locke; 
the defects of this ſyſtem, and the improvements which 
have taken place, fince it has been in the hands of the 
crown alone, ib. 287. Divided into two ſeparate govern- 
ments, north and ſouth, 288. Its climate equal, if not 
ſuperior, to the climate of any country in America, ib. 
Its ſoil, various, though (in general) agreeable and rich, 
289. Well adapted for agriculture and paſturage, ib. 290. 
State of its population and trade, particularly in the South, 
290, Ihe advantages, ariling from the culture of rice 
(which ſeems natural to this foil) and the effects which it 
has on the climate, conſidered, 291. Origin and flow 
progreſs of the indigo plantations in both provinces, 292, 
The manners and labours of the firſt coloniſts in the nor- 
thern part of this colony, 293, 294. Ihe impoſts laid on 
its trade, 295. The articles and value of its exports to 
Europe and the Caribbee iſlands, ib. 296. Deſcription of 
the plantations and wealth of its two principal cities, 
Charles Town and Port Royal—and the manners of the 
inhabitants, 296, 297. 
Carthage, its deſtruction by the Romans, a misfortune to Eu- 
rope, v. i. p. 4. | 
Car:hagenc, diſcovery and origin of this colony, which (after 
variuus revolutions of government) is now ſubject to the 
Span:ards, v. ii. p. 582. Its natural, political, and com- 
mercial ſtate, and the diſorders to which the coloniſts are 
ſubject, and their ſeveral cauſes, 583, 586. The real im- 
portance of this ſettlement to the Spaniarus, 587, 588. 
Cajas, Barths/omeww de las, ſketch of his amiable character 
h's tingular benevolence and philanthropy to the wretched 
natives of Mexico, who were doomed to the moſt horrid 
oppreſſions and miſery by Cortez and his adherents, and 
the relief he obtained for them, by his repreſentation of 
their ſtate to the court of Spain, v. ii. p. 403, 406. L 
Caspian ca, ſhort account of its former end preſent ſtate, v. I. 
31. ls undoubtedly the reſervoir of thoſe large rivers 
that fall into it, and poſlibly may have ſome communica- 
tion, by ſubterraneous paſſages, with the ocean and the 
Mediterranean, 22. The track by which the north and 
ſouth, in the remotelt ages, communicated with each 
other, v. ii. p. 232. Some covjectures for ſuppoſing, that 
the countries, bordering upon this ſea, were poſſeſſed of 
great ſplendour in former times, ib. 233. Some account 
of the various and unſucceſsful attempts made by the Eng- 
lith to open a way into Perfia by this fea, 233, 234. 235. 
Caſtro Den Juan da, his great character and glorious admi- 
ulnraticu of che Fortuoveſe affairs iu india, at the time of 


the 
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the decline of their power in that country, v. i. p. 146. 
Atcempts to reſtore the ancient valour of his countrymen, 
ib. Iaſtitutes funeral games in honour of thoſe who fell in 
defence of their country, at the ſiege of Diu, which (at 
that time) was the key of India, 147. Having obtained a 
ſignal victory at Din, he orders the honours of a triumph 
for the victorious army, to be prepared after the manner of 
the antients ; with a particular deſcription of this triumph, 
148. The temporary ſpirit, wich which he animated the Por- 
tugueſe, expired with him; and their empire in India was 
ſoon annihilated and deſtroyed, after his death, 149, 152. 
Caxenne (bounded by the Dutch colonies of Surinam on the 
North, and the mouth of the river Amazon on the South) 
ſubmits, after various revolutions of government, to the 
French, v. iv. p. 119, 120. Natural fate cf this iflafl— 
its plantations and produce, 121, 122, 123. A candid 
examination of the erroneous ſyſtem of policy adopted Ly 
the French for the improvement aud culture of this colony 
and all their fettlements in Guiana, after the concluſion of 
the peace, in 1763, with the Englifh, 123, 136. | 
Celebes (an iſland in the torrid zone) its extent and climate 
deſcribed, v. i. p. 198. The manners and religion of the 
inhabitants, who are Mohammedans— and the fſingular me- 
thod by which the tenets of the Alcoran were adopted by 
them, and became the eſtabliſhed or national religion, ib. 
201. Subject at firſt to the Portugueſe, and afterwards to 
the Dutch who are the preſent and abſolute mallers of the 


— 


colony, 201, 202. Its commerce, revenues, and real va- 


5 lue to the Dutch, and their reaſons for keeping it in their 
, poſſeſſion at a very conſiderable expence, 202, 203. 

| Ceylon, its extent, antient name, and ſingular reſpect for the 
: laws eſtabliſhed here in the earlieſt times, v. i. p. 90. 

| 


| Found by the Portugueſe, on their firſt arrival, to be well 
peopled, and inhabited by two nations, who differed from 
| each other in their manners, government, and religion — 

with a particular deſcription of each reſpective nation, ib. 
a- 91, 92. Formed by its fituation for a moit convenient 


ie mart for commerce with Europe, Arabia, and Peta; and 
3d the reaſons, why theſe advantages were overlocked by the 
ch Portugueſe, 92, 93. Conquered by the Dutch, who expelled 
at the Portugueſe (in 1685) after a long, bioody, and ex- 
of penſive war, 211, 212. The nature and ſeveral articles of 
nt commerce in this iſland, 213, 214. Cinnamon the molt 
15- valuable branch of trade here, the culture and qualities of 
5+ this ſpice, 216, 217, 218. 

mi- Claco, (ſituate in South America) conquered by the Spa- 
oy niards in 1536, with an account of its barren fate, v. ji. 
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Is become valuable to the Spaniards for the gold 
mines diſcovered in it, which are worked without much 
expence, hazard, or difficulty, ib. 


Chandernagere, brief account of the ſtate of this French ſet- 


tlement on the coaſt of Bengal, v. 1. p. 430. 


Cha; lemagne, ſubdues the Saxons, but is not equally ſucceſs- 


ful againſt the Arabs, v. i. p. 11. Revives, for a ſhort 
time, maritime commerce in France; and eſtabliſhes great 
fairs in that country, 12. His extenſive government was 
only a tranſient gleam of glory—his empire being divided 
into ſeveral parts. after his death, 164, 165. Sketch of 
his character; which is ſulhed with ſanguinary ſchemes of 
Wh and with acts of cruelty and perſecution, v. ii. 


4. o o 
ch v . the melancholy ſtate of European affairs immedi- 


ately previous to his acceſſion to the empire of Germany, 
and the troubles in which Europe was involved by the am- 
bition of the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, v. v. p. 1, 2. 
His ambition, talents, and rivalſhip with Francis I. gave 
riſe to the preſent ſyſtem of modern politics in Europe, 
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Chili, its cron and boundaries, . Firſt appear- 


ance of the Spaniards in this country: manners of the na- 
tives, their military operations, and inveterate enmity 
againſt the Spaniards who have never entirely ſubdued 
them, 2, 3, 4, 5. Agriculture much neglected by the 
Spaniards, although the foil is fertile and capable of much 
improvement, 6. Preſent low ſtate of its population and 
military elitabliſhmevt, and the real ſtate of its gold mines, 
7. Its climate temperate and falutary, and ſoil very fer- 
tile, ib. 8. Enjoys no direct intercourſe with the mother 
country, and extends its commerce no farther than Peru, 
Paraguay, and the country adjacent to Chili; h an ac- 
count of its exports and 1mports, 8, 9, 10. Its political, 
civil, and military eſtabliſhment deſcribed, . 


. Chine/e, the firſt dite dverers of the clove and nutmeg in the 


Molucca iſlands, v. i. p. 101. Utterly unknown to the 
Europeans, till the arrival of Mark Paul, a Venetian 
ys them, 107. Firſt viſited by the Portugueſe in 

518, and their mutual courteſy towards each other, ib. 
The boundaries, extent, and antiquity of their country, 
108, 109. Purſue plans of utility rather than pleaſure in 
the improvement of their lands, 110. Their mines of 
iron, tin, and copper, 111. Mode of agriculture different 
according to the difference of the ſoil and climate in this 
country, 112, 113. The vegetative ſyſtem of nature much 


petter underitood by them than any other people, 14 
Their 
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Their character for induſtry and religion, ib. 114. Their 
veneration for agriculture viſible, in the annual cuſtom of 
their emperors becoming huſbandmen every ſpring, in the 
encouragement given to it by their laws, and in the ho- 
nours conferred upon thoſe who excel in cultivating the 
ground, 114, 115, 116. Their humane and equitable 
method of raiſing and levying taxes, and applying them 
to the real benefit of ſociety, 117, 118. Slow progreſs of 
population among them, explained, 119. Their emperors 
pay an implicit attention and obedience to the laws, and 
their reaſons for it, 120. Their government nearly re- 
ſembles the patriarchal, 121, 122. Nobility not heredt- 
tary, but conferred according to perſonal and real merit 
except in caſes of the crown, where it is aſſigned to the 
heir of the emperor, only in conſideration of his abilities, 
123, 124. Character of their mandarins, out of which 
claſs all the officers of ſlate are elected, 124, 125. Sketch 
of the character of Confucius, the founder of their national 
religion—and the manner in which it is ſupported, 126. 
Their excellent ſyſtem of education, 127. 'L heir manners 
take their complexion from their laws, which incelcate 
and enforce moderation, and humanity, ib. 128. Emi- 
nent for a patriotic love of their country, 129. The low 
ſtate of learning and the polite arts among them, with the 
ſeveral cauſes of it, 130, 131. Not a warlike people, 
with the, reaſons, 132. Their behaviour to the Portu- 
gueſe on their firſt landing, and the permiſſion they grant- 
ed them of eſtabliſhing a ſettlement at Macao, 133, 1 34. 
E | 
Chineſe, their country invaded and conquered by the Mogul 

Tartars, who adopt the manners and cuſtoms of the Chi- 
neſe, v. ii. p. 226, 227, 228. Are alarmed at the incur- 
ſions of“ the Ruſſians into Chineſe Tartary, oppole them, 
and terminate the diſpute and conteſt, and in what man- 
ner, 228, 229. Mercenary and fraudulent in their traffic, 
252, 253. Renounce the uſe of gold and ſilver coin, and 
make uſe of copper money only, in their inland trade, 
254, 255. Nature and value of their commerce with the 
Tartars, 256. With the leis Bucharia, 257. With Ja- 
pan, the Philippines, Batavia, Siam, Tonquin, and Co- 
chinchina, ib. What privileges they granted to the fir 
Europeans who traded with them, and the cauſe of the 
preſent reſtraints upon this commerce, 258, 259. Uni- 
verſally adopt the uſe of tea, and its ſalutary virtues in 
their country, 260. Some conjectures concerning their 
origin, and the origin of the Egyptians. 262, 263. Some 
count of their different kinds of porcelain, and their dif- 
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ferent value; what attempts have been made to introduce 
this manufacture into Europe, and the ſucceſs; and the ſu- 
perior excellence of the Aſiatic to European porcelain, 263, 
272. The origin of the filk manufactures among them, 
and the peculiar excellence of the Nanking, 273, 276. 
Deſcription of their varniſh, the tree (called Tſi-chu) 
which produces it, and the two methods of uſing it, 278, 
280. Nature and precefs of making their paper, 281, 
Their contempt and cruelties towards the Dutch in xvi, 
cent, 284, 285. Their trade with the Engliſh more con- | 
ſtant and permanent than with any other Europeans, 285, 
289. Annual returns of their trade with the ſeveral na- 
tions of Europe, 287. More inclined to diſcourage this 
trade, than to open their ports to the Europeans, 288, 
289. The proportion of gold to ſilver in their country, 
v. iii. p. 200. 

Heer St. the firſt appearance of the French in it, the 
origin and nature of the ſettlement they formed, and their 
trade, which was ſubject to monopolies, v. iv. p. 103, 104. 
Formerly a general aſylum for the Engliſh and French co- 
Jonifts in America, who ſhared the iſland between them 
and engaged to aſſiſt each other againſt the Spaniards, their 
common enemy at that time, 319. Reciprocal jealouſy 
between the Engliſh and French continued for a long ſe- 
ries of years— 'Ull, at length, the French were totally ex- 
pelled in 1762, and their future return abſolutely for- 
bidden by the treaty of peace at Utrecht: with the ſtate of 
their population and cultures at their expulſion, ib. 320. 
The character and :miable manners of the Engliſh co- 
loniſts in this iſland, and their exemplary kindneſs towards 
their ſlaves, 321, 322. 

Cinabiiaus, ſketch of their extenſive poſſeſſions and victories in 
the northern part of Europe, in the earlieſt times: untill 
they were ſubdued by the Romans, under the command of 
Marius, v. ii. p- 161. Their country was peopled again 
by the Scythians, who (after their defeat by Pompey) 
marched towards the north and weſt of Europe, and ſub- 
dued all the nations they found in their way, 162. 

Cinnanon, tne produce of the iſland Ceylon ; with an account 
of its growth, qualities, and the ſeaſon proper for its cul- 
tivation, v. i. p. 216, 218. 

Clove, an account of 1ts growth at Amboyna, its properties, 
and the ſeaſon for gathering it, v. i. p. 192, 193. 

Cochinchina, the origin and foundation of its empire, which 
afterwards became very exteniive—the amiable manners 
and cuſtoms of its firſt inhabitants —- the climate, and fer- 
tility of che foil, v. it. p. 48, 49, 50. Excellent cha- 
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racter of the founder of this nation, whoſe example was 
cloſely imitated by ſucceeding emperors for a long period 
of time; the deſpotic and arbitrary principles of the pre- 
ſent emperors; the diſcovery of gold mines in this coun- 
try, which are more attended to, than agriculture, 51, 52. 
The preſent ſtate of its trade with the Chineſe and French, 
$34 1548 Loos add | 

Cochincal, nature of this inſect, food, and methods for pre- 
paring it for uſe, and the advantages of it to the Spaniards, 

v. li. p. 420, 424. 

Cocoa-tree, the produce of the Molucca iſlands, with a de- 
ſcription of its natural properties, growth, and virtues, 
v. i. p. 99, 100. Manner of its culture, and the beſt 
ſpecies of it produced on the coaſt of Caraccas in South 
America, v. ii. p. 592, 593. 

Coffee, its tree originally a native of upper Ethiopia, where it 
has been known time immemorial, and is ſtill cultivated 
with ſucceſs, v. i. p. 349. Its virtues, 350. When in- 
troduced among the Engliſh, 352. Which is the beſt ſpe- 
cies, ib. Value of this article exported into foreign coun- 
tries, and uſe made of the profits ariſing from its ſale, 35 3. 
Account of the ſeveral proceſſes by which it is made fit for 
ſale, v. iv. p. 62. Deſcription of the tree which produces 
it the climate and foil proper for its cultivation — and the 
care neceſſary in bringing it to maturity, 63, 64. 

Columbus, forms a deſign of diſcovering America, which (for 
ſome time) was treated as chimerical, and rejected as ab- 
ſurd by the Genoeſe, Portugueſe, and the Engliſh, v. ji. 
p. 347. - Propoſes to the Spaniards the aggrandizement of 
their empire by new conqueſts in a new world— is ſup- 
ported and encouraged in his defipn—arrives in America 
in 1492, and lands on one of the Bahama iſlands, which 
he called San-Salvador, 348. Diſcovers the iſland of 
Hayti (afterwards called Hiſpaniola) treats the natives 
with great kindneſs and humanity—receives every teſti- 
mony of their gratitude, erects a fort with the aſſiſtance of 
the iſlanders, and returns to Spain, where he is received 
in triumph, 350, 354. Returns to Hiſpaniola, and is 
obliged (contrary to his own ſentiments) to exerciſe cruel- 
ties againſt the natives, who had becn made deſperate by 
the oppreſſive behaviour of {me of his colleagues in his 
abſence, 354, 355, 355. Peoples the new-diſcovered co- 
lonics with maletators, and ſoon experiences the ill con- 
ſequences ariſing from it, 359. The unmerited inſults, 
contempt, and diſgrace, which he experienced and the 
miſeries and oppreſſions fuſtained by the colonies after this 
event, 360, 351, 362, His diſcovery of the river Oro- 
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nooko and the bay of Honduras, 466. His laborious, but 
fruitleſs ſearch after a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, ib. 467, 
Forms an eſtabliſhment at Domingo, and diſcovers the leſs 
Antilles; with a philoſophical account of the nature, 
manners, government, and religion of the Caribs, who 
were the antient inhabitants of the iſlands known by their 
name, and their oppoſition to Columbus, v. iii. p. 274, 
275, 276. His diſtreſſed ſituation at Jamaica ; and the 
excellent manœuvre, by which he eſcaped the danger and 
death which threatened him, v. iv. p. 325, 326. 

Commerce, what is its proper foundation, and in what manner 
it has been carried on or purſued in antient and modern 
times, v. v. p. 492, 500. Its advantages in a moral light, 
and the revolutions it has produced in the manners and the 
general maxims of politics in Europe, 501, 502. What 
genius is requiſite for the merchant, and what is his pecu- 
liar province, 503, 504, 505. Nature and conſequences 
of conducting commerce by excluſive privileges granted to 
incorporated ſocieties, 505. Its general ftate in time of 
peace, 506. Commercial wars very impolitic and inju- 
1101s to the national trade, whether of neutral or the con- 
tending powers; with an enquiry into the cauſe and effects 
of commercial treaties, and the great advantages of a ge- 
neral freedom of trade, 507, 511. The effects of the con- 
{tant progreſs of commerce in a monarchical government, 
3509s 551. i : 

Comora I/[ands of, (ſituate in the Mozambique channel, be- 
tween the coaſt of Zanguebar and Madagaſcar) their num- 
ber, climate, and ſoil, v. i. p. 440. Population, religion, 
and manners of the inhabitants, 441. Serve as a place of 
refreſhment to the Engliſh in their voyages to Arabia and 
Malabar, 442. | = 

Compaſs (the) its advantages to navigation firſt diſcovered in 
XV, cent. by Henry, fon to John I. king of Portugal, who 
was particularly concerned in the invention of the Aſtro- 

labe, and the firſt in applying the compaſs to the purpoſe 
of navigation, v. i. p. 29. In what manner navigation was 
purſued before the invention of it, 71. 

Conflantine, an examination of the civil tendency of ſome 
laws, which he enacted for encouraging chriſtianity, and 
ſuppreſſing Paganiſm, v. i. p. 10. 

Cordeleras, ſome account of the height of theſe mountains, 
which run almeit the whole length of South America, 
throagh the countries of Peru and Chili, and the enormous 
maſſes of ſnow with which they have been covered (though 
ſituate in the warmeſt climate of the earth) from time im- 
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memorial; to which is added a ſhort deſcription of the 
ſtate of the adjacent country, v. ii. p. 508, 509, 5 10. 

Coromandel, the firſt arrival of the Dutch, with the ftate of 
their trade, v. i. p. 222, 223. Geographical and philo- 
ſophical deſcription of its coaſt, climate, and manners of 
the inhabitants, 395. Neglected by the firſt Europeans 
who arrived in India, and the reaſons, ib. General view 
of trade and government, 396. Riſe and progreſs of the 
firſt ſettlements eſtabliſhed here, 397. Nature and extent 
of the advantageous commerce of the Engliſh, with a brief 
account of the manufacture of cottons, 398, 399. What 
are the annual exports, and how divided among the Eu- 
ropears, 403, 407. Preſent ſtate of the French ſettle- 
ments and factories, v. ii. p. 144, 149. Population and 
commerce of the Daniſh territory, 172, 173. 

Cortez prepares for the e nqueſt of Manie with an account 
of his abilities for this expedition, and the behaviour of the 
natives to him off Tabaſco, v. ii. p. 364, 368. Arrives at 
Mexico, with the ſtate of the natives be found there, 369. 
His engagements with the province of Tlaſcala, with a 
ſcetch of the manners of the natives, 375, 377. 4 
towards Mexico, and his conduct on this occaſion examined, 
378, Zo 

Cotton 44 not cultivated in Jamaica, 'till the indigo- plan- 
tations were in their decline, v. iv. p. 338. Produced in 
various iſlands of America, but this fort is of a very bad 
ſpecies, ib. The culture, ſoil, and ſeaſon proper for 
planting that ſpecies which ſupplies the Engliſh manufac- 
tares, 339, 340, 341+ | 

Credit public and private, defined —its reſpective uſe and 
abuſe— and ſome enquiries into the nature, principles, and 
eftects of paper curreney and public loans, v. v. p. 564, 

1. 

Cuba, extent, firſt diſcovery; and riſe of this Spaniſh ſettle- 
ment, v. iv. p. 26. Eaſily conquered by the Spaniards, 
27. Its importance on three accounts—its natural produc- 
tions and ſoil in reſpect of being the ſtaple of a great 
trade, and being the key to the new world, 28. State of 
its plantations, population, and manners of the inhabi- 
tants, 29, 39, 31. The flow progreſs of its trade, and 
the many impediments to it, produced by monopolies, 32. 
Made the general rendezvous of the Spaniſh ſhips failing 
into the new world, ib. Advantages of its very ſafe and 
extenſive harbour in the port of the Havannah ; with an 
account of its prefent fortifications, and the plans for ma- 
kipg | it impregnable, 33, 40. The folly and evil conſe- 

quences 
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quences of compelling the coloniſts to become ſoldiers, 40, 
5 

Curaſſin (an iſland of the leſs A Antilles) formerly ſubje& to 

the Spaniards, but now a Dutch ſettlement, v. iv. p. 48, 

| Its extent and real importance conſidered, ib. 49. Its 
| convenient fituation for forming and carrying on a contra- 
f band trade with the Spanith main, 54. Became in time 
an immenſe magazine, to which the Spaniards reſorted and 
carried on an extenſive trade, with an account of the ſe. 
veral articles of this trade, 55. Its commerce with Do- 
mingo and the windward iflands belonging to the French, 
in the time of war between them and the Engliſh, ib. 
| Nature of the impoſts on all goods imported into this 
U iſland, 56. 


D. 


Dacca, its ſituation, ſoil, and population deſcribed, v. i. 
p- 435 Manger of carrying on the trade and manufacture 
of this place, ib 436. What cottons are the molt valu- 
able, 437. The time of planting the cotton, uſed in the 
manufacture, 438. 

Danes deſcended from the Scy thians, and were originally pi- 
| | rates; wich an account of the antient revolutions of this 
| people, v. ii. p, 161, 164. Humanized on their conver» 
lioa to chriſtianity become attached to agriculture and 
fiſhing - and extend their communication with the other na- 
tions of Europe, 165. Origin of their commerce in India 
1 and their colony in FTranquebar (ſituate in the ſmall king- 
dom of Tanjour) and a ſhort deſcription of the ſtate of 
1 agriculture and manufactures in Tanjour, 166, 167. The 
\ | various interruptions and changes which their commerce in 
0 India has undergone; with the privileges and ſtate of their 
4 preſent India company, 168. 171. Population and com- 
| merce of their colony on the coaſt of Coromandel, and the 
. Ganges, 172, 173- Nature and fate of their trade to 
'I China, and the value of the annual purchaſes made by 
4 them in this country, which (according to an eſtimate 
1 made in 1765) amounted to ninety four thouſand, five 

hundred, and ſeventy one pounds, 174, 175, 287. Eſti- 
mate of their annual exportation of maney to India, 299. 
Danes, their trade to Morocco more extenſive than the trade 
of any other European Rate to that country, and the man- 
ner in which it is carried on, v. ili. p. 395. Nature and 
ſtate of their flave tra le in Africa, 427. What is the uſual 
ſeaſon for cutting their crops of ſugar in the American ſet- 


tlements, 481. 
Danes, 
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Pans, their firſt expedition into America (in 1619) being 
unſucceſsful, they neglected to form an American ſettle- 
ment for ſome time afterwards, with the reaſons, v. iv. 
p. 35. Nature of their antient conftitetion, tho' formed 
upon the model of liberty, very inconſiſtent with liberty, 
80. Their preſent ſyſtem of government is abſolute mo- 
narchy, 87. Riſe and ſtate of their ſettlement at St. Tho- 
mas, and the means by which it became a valuable mart of 
commerce, ib. 88. State of their colony at St. John's, 88. 
The various revolutions of their colony at Sania Cruz, 
which was ai laſt ſecured to them by purchaſe, and the pre- 
ſent ſtate of its trade, go, 91, 92. Examination of their 
conduct towards their ſettlements in the iſlands of America, 
and manner of conducting commerce in them, ga, 95. 
State of the commerce, ſoil, climate, population, taxes, 
military, navy, monopolies and exportations of their Eu- 
ropean ſettlements - and the reaſons why they ſhould ſhew 
a ſtrict attention to their colonies in America, and appro- 
priate their produce to themſelves, 96, 102. An eſtimate 
of the annual value of the produce of their poſſeſſions in 
America—the number of ſhips employed in their American 
trade, and the charges of exportation and importation, 
403. Their government proved to be deſpotic, v. v. 
p- 412. 8 i | 
Darien (iſthmus of) its diſcovery by Columbus, and the ex- 
pectations he formed from this diſcovery, v. ii. p. 466, 
467. Deſcription of the nature, complexion, and tingelar 
manners of the natives 1n the adjacent country, 468, 469. 
D:mingo( St.) famous for being the firit ſettlement of the Spa- 
r1ards in America, v. iv. p. 18. State of the gold mines 
diſcovered in it at that time, ib. I he cruelty of the Spa- 
niards and the inſurrection of the negroes in this iſland, 
and the favourable conſequences of it to the negroes, 19. 
Its advantages, and produce in ſugar, tobacco, cocoa, caſ- 
ſia, ginger, and cotton, 20. The cauſe of its depopula- 
tion on the conqueſt of Mexico, with the evils that fol- 
lowed it, ib. 21. Riſe and ſmall progreſs of the commer- 
cial company trading to this place, 22. State of this co- 
lony on its ſouthern and northern coaſts which are ſubje& 
to the French, 23, 24, 25, 26. Its extent, air, ſoil, and 
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7 final ſubmiſſion to the French, 200, 203. Its progreſs 
- and proſperity under the adminiſtration of Bertrand Do- 
] a geron, 204, 205, 206. The civil juriſdiction introduced 
1] | here by the French, not without oppoſition—and the means 
I purſued to conciliate the affections of the coloniſts and 

S planters, 208, 209. Riſe of its ſugar plantations, and 
5 the encouragement given to agriculiure, 210, 211. Suſ- 


tained 
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tained great loſſes by an univerſal blaſt of all the cocoa- 
trees upon this colony in 1715, and by a dangerous inſur- 
rection of the coloniſts in 1722, with the proper and ſuc- 
ceſsful meaſures that have been purſued by government for 
eſtabliſning tranquility and peace, 212, 213, 214. lts 

_ Preſent ſtate, capes and harbours, deſcribed, 215, 219. 
What improvements are further neceſſary in the harbours, 
agriculture, and fortifications of various parts of this 
French ſettlement; 220, 234. Its fertility, culture, pro- 
duce, and population, 235, 238. Nature and value of 
the trade, carried on between the French and Spaniards 
ſettled in this iſland, 239. Its fecurity againft invaſion, 
and prefervation of its connections with Europe, explained, 
ib. 240, 241. Riſe and progreſs of the warm diſputes 
which have ſubſiſted (from the earlieſt appearance of the 
French in this iſland) between them and the Spaniards, 
and the neceſſity of ſettling them, by fixing the boundaries 
of each reſpective colony ; and at what period the en- 
croachments of one party againſt the other commenced, 
242, 248. 'The preſent ſtate of 'its defence againſt an 
enemy, the neceſſity of additional fortifications, and the 
molt advantageous fituations for railing them, 249, 261. 
Its ſtrenuous oppoſition to the poll tax, impoſed by the 
French. on the negroes of this iſland, and their other Ame- 
rican colonies, with an enquiry into the cruelty and want 
of policy in this tax, 266, 267, 268. State of the mi- 
litia, which the colonitis adopted with reluctance, 277. 

Dominica, aſſigned by the united conſent of the Engliſh and 
French to the Caribs for their property : with a ſketch of 
the manners and government of theſe ſavages among each 

other at their firſt ſettling upon this iſland, v. iv. p. 381, 
382. Its extent and produce, and the population of 
the French and Caribs in the year 1763, when it be— 
came ſubject to the Engliſh, 389, 390. Its fituation 
convenient 10 the Engliſh for drawing all the commodities 
of the French colonies hither, and for intercepting without 
danger the navigation of France in her ſettlements, 390, 
39i. Enjoys the privilege of being a free port, and per- 
mitted to carry on a commercial intercourſe with the ſe- 
veral nations of Europe, 397. 

Drake (Sir Francis) his ſucceſsful expeditions againſt the 
Spaniards in America, and conqueſts of St. Domingo, St. 
Jago, and Carthagena, v. v. p. 106, 107. 

Druide, ſzetch of their religious tenets and rites particularly 
the human ſacrifices which they offered up to the deity, 
and the tranſmigration of ſouls they inculcated upon the 
minds of their diſciples, v. v. p. 109. Were entruſted 

| | with 


Dutch, origin, antient revolutions, rife of the republic, and 
firſt wars of this people with the Portugueſe in India, v. i. 
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with the care and education of youth, and were abſolute 
in their determination of all civil and criminal cauſes, 110. 
Decline of their power and religion in vii. cent. ib. 


Dumplers (a religious ſect in Philadelphia) their riſe, auſte- 
rity of manners, pacific ſentiments, religious tenets; and 


attention to agriculture, manufactures, and the uſeful arts, 
V. V. P- 2415 244+ 


p. 161, 178. Beginning of their trade with the Japaneſe, 
and the revolutions among this people, immediately pre- 
vious to it, 183, 189. Aſffiſted by the natives of the coun- 
try, they become maſters of the Moluccas and expel the 
Portugueſe from theſe iſlands, and monopolize the valuable 
trade of ſpices produced in them, 190, 195. Origin, ex- 
tent, and value of their ſettlement at Timor, 196, 197. 
State of their colony at Celebes—the manner by which 
they became maſters of 1t—and a deſcription of the cuſ- 
toms, religion, and education of the firſt inhabitants, 198, 
202. Their motives for opening a communication with 
Borneo, and value of their trade for camphire, 293, 204. 
Form ſettlements in the iſland of Sumatra, 205, 2006. 
Former and preſent ſtate of their commercial affairs at 


Siam, 207, 208. The means by which they etabliſhed 


themſelves at Malacca, and its real value to them, 209, 
210. Become the ſole maſters of Ceylon; with an account 
of the ſeveral articles of trade carried on here; of which, 
cinnamon 1s the principal article : to which 1s ſubjoined 
the expence of ſupporting this ſettlement, and the ſyſtem 
of government introduced into it by the Dutch, 211, 221. 
The net produce of their trade on the coaſt of Coromandel 
explained, 222, 223. Their conqueſt of Malabar, and 
real advantages of the commerce on its coaſt, 223, 224. 
Origin of their colony at the Cape of Good Hope, under 
the conduct of Van Riebeck: who was obliged to purchaſe 
of the natives the land he wanted for the uſe of his inaſters, 
225, 232. Their territories in the iſland of Java, which 
were not obtained without treachery and cruelty ; and a 
particular deſcription of the commerce, produce, and op- 
preſſive government of Bantam, Mataram and Madura, 
provinces in the ſaid iſland ; and the improvement of their 
trade and dominion in the ſame, 233, 243. Population, 
wealth and manners of their coloniſts ſettled at Batavia, 
which is the centre of all their commerce, and capital of 
all their ſettlements in India, 244, 249. Their commer- 
cial affairs in India wholly conducted by a conncil at Ba- 
tavla, which is ſubject ro the controul of the general aſ- 


ſembly 
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ſembly of the United Provinces, 253, 257. Their na⸗ 
tional debt very great, 295. Their former proſperity aroſe 
from the civil and religious liberty eſtabliſhed among them, 
from their fiſheries, aad navigation, and public ſpirit, 
296, 297, 298. Their preſent degeneracy exemplified in 
| various inſtances, 299, 300, 301. Alarmed at the arrival 
0 | of the Engliſh in India, and the kind behaviour of the 
þ natives of Java t wards them, they miſrepreſent the cha- 
þ racter of the Engliſh by falſe accuſations, and proceed to 
acts of violence, 313, 314. Conclude a very ſingular and 

extraordinary treaty with the Engliſh at Amboyna, and an 

examination of their behaviour ſubſequent to it, 315, 316, 

5 317. Drive the Engliſh ignominioully from Bantam: but 
1 being tcrrized by a powerful Engliſh armament, equipped 
on purpoſe to oppoſe them, they bribe the venal court of 
Charles II. to prevent the expedition ſailing, and thus de- 
feat the deſigns of the Englith Eaſt- India company againſt 
them, 328, 329. Their extenſive trade for opium, and 


manner of carrying it on, 424, 425 

Datch, their ainbitious views in China—the melancholy con- 
ſequences it produced in xvi. cent. and the preſent ſtate of 
their trade in that country, v. ii. p.-284, 285. Suſpected 
of endeavouring to monopolize the Chineſe trade, 283, 
289. Eſtimate of their annual exportation of money to 
India, 299. | © 

Dauich attempt to form ſettlements in Spaniſh America, but 
are diſappointed by the appearance of famine and diſeaſe 
among the adventurers, v. iii. p. 57, 58. Eſtabliſhment 
of their Weſt India company in 1621i—its capital and 
ſacceſsſul adventures in the Brazils : where they eſtabliſh 
colonies, and reap many temporary advantages from them, 
but are afterwards deprived of them by the Portugueſe, 
151, 162. Nature and ſtate of their ſlave trade in Africa, 

427, 428. Attack the Portugueſe ir. Africa, and make 
themſelves maſters of their ſettlements —with an eſtimate of 
their real value, 431. Their conduct towards their flaves 
in America, 444. Which is the uſual ſeaſon for making 
their crops of ſugar in America, 481. 

Dutch, the means by which they revived the ſpirit of com- 
merce, population, and agriculture in Europe—and at- 
tained the univerſal monarchy of commerce, v. iv. p. 46, 
47. Their conqueſt of Curaſſou, where they form a ſet- 
tlement of ſmall value, 48, 49. The produce, popula- 
tion, climate, and real value of their colonies, St. Euſta- 
tia, Saba, and St. Martin, 49, 56. Riſe and progreſs of 
their ſettlements at Surinam, Berbice, and Eſſequebe: 
which produce exactly the ſame articles - cotton, cocoa, 

ſugar, 
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ſugar, and coffee, 57, 66. The dangerous ſituation of 
their colonies in Guiana being expoſed (on the one hand) 
to invaſions from the Europeans or Indians, and (on the 
other) to the rebellious ſpirit of the negroes who have 
been greatly oppreſſed by the Dutch, 67, 72. Their loſs 
of the Brazils— decline of their trade ſince the nawigation 
a paſſed in England their enormous national debt low 
ſtate of their manufactures and fiſheries their enormous 
taxes and other cauſes of their preſent decline—evidently 
ſhew the neceſlity of ſecuring the poſſeſſion of their colo- 
nies, and encouraging the produce of them, 73, 84. En- 
joy a great ſhare of the riches and produce of the Danith 
colonies, in which they poſſeſs valuable plantations, 96. 
Their firſt appearance in the French iſlands, where they 
deprived the French of great part of their commerce, 1059. 
Receive annually from their ſettlements in the American 
iſlands, commodities to the value of one million and fifty 
thouſand pounds—the number of ſhips and men annually 
employed in this trade—the charges of navigation and 

other expences incidental to this commerce, 403, 404. 

Dutch, the firſt and original properties of New York (called 
by them New Belgia) which was diſcovered in 1609 by 
Henry Hudſon, and put under the patronage of the Datch 
Faft India company their right to this colony diſputed by 
the Engliſh—were deprived of it by conqueſt—and ſecured 
it to the Engliſh by the treaty of Breda, v. v. p. 212, 213, 
214. Nature of their conſtitution inveſtigated - the ſeveral 
errors and defects of it the extent of the former and pre- 
ſent po ver of the ſtadtholder— and the proper methods for 
preſerving their liberty, 429, 433 Naturally formed to 

be a commercial people, 495, 499. 

Dutch Company, ſtate of their fund—and the manner of ſel- 
ling their ſhares, the price of which depends much on the 
ſtate of their public ſtocks, v. i. p. 258. The temporary 

proſperity of this company, and ite fevef2} cauſes, with 

| the Rate of the revenue ariſing from their trade, 260, 264. 


\ 


| The future reduction of their dividend ſhewed to be pro- 


bable, 267. Their preſent decline, with the ſeveral cauſes 
for it, 269, 275. Their re-eftabliſhment propoſed, and 
meaſures by which it may be accompliſhed, 276, 277. 
The manner of conducting their forces by ſea and land, 
prejudicial to their real intereſt; 285. The vaſt import- 
ance of their ſettlements, and the neceſſity for the ſtate 
granting every ſupport to the company, 293, 295. 


© Eggpt, 
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Egypt, deſigned by Alexander for the ſeat of his empire, and 
the center of trade to the whole world; and the means by 
which this was prevented, v. i. p. 69. Its capital city 
Alexandria, made the mart of all the merchandize from 
India, by the Red Sea, to the port Berenice under Pto- 
lemy and his ſucceſſors, 70. The nature and articles of 
this trade, and the channels by which it was carried on, 
71, 72. Ceaſes to be the ſeat of the Indian commerce, 
which is transferred to Conſtantinople, 74. The reſio- 
ration of its trade attempted by the Venetians, but in vain, 
76. e by the Turks, and the dangerous conſe- 
quences of this conqueſt to the European ſtates, 83.—lts 
preſent low and melancholy ſtate defcribed, v. 111. p. 385. 
Embadcn, (the capital of Eaſt Frieſland) ſubje&t to Pruſſia and 
when ſubdued - with an account of the antient ſtate of its 
commerce, v. ii. p. 201. The riſe, fund, pregreſs, and 
ruin of the Eaſt India company, eſtabliſned at this place, 
1b. 202, 203, 204. | 
Engliſh, ſketch of the antient ſlate of their commerce, parti- 
cularly in the retgns of William the Conqueror, and Henry 
VII. v. i. p. 302, 305. Arrival of the Flemings among 
them, with the advantages of it to trade, 308. Their firſt 
voyages to India—eitabiiſhment of their Eaſt India com- 
pany in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with her: ſpeech on 
a clauſe in the act for cfiabliſhing it, 309, 310. Origin of 
their diſputes with the Dutch at Amboyna, and an extraor- 
dinary treaty of alliance with them, 313, 315. Com- 
mence hoſtilities with the Portugueſe, and form connec- 
tions with the Perſians againſt them, 317, 318. Their 
trade with the Armenians, and the commodities which the 
Iatter carry to India and Perſia, 322, 324. Decline of 
their trade in India during the civil wars of Charles I, and 
revival of it under Cromwell, 325, 329. Their various 
misfortunes and miſconduct in the Indies in the reign of 
Charles II. and the iniquitous ſchemes of Joſias and John 
Child, 327, 330. Diſputes among them relative to the 
advantages and diſadvantages of an incorporated ſociety of 
merchants trading to the Indies, 332, 335. Engage in a 
war with the French in 1744, which affected the ſtate of 
their affairs both in India and Europe, 338. Their trade 
in the Red Sea— with a view of the general trade carried 
on there; particularly trom the ports of Mocha and Suez, 
to Joppa, Strat, and Bengal, 348, 359. Their trade in 
the Perſian gulph, with a general view of the commerce 
carried on there, 360, 376, Trade on the coaſt = _— 
| labas, 
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Jabar, and the real advantages of that ſettlement to them, 
377. 392+ Commerce on the coaſt of Coromandel, 398. 
Their ſettlement at Madras, the center of all their tran- 
ſactions on that coaſt the produce of this ſettlement and 
others adjoining to it, 408, 410. Their trade at Bengal 
and in the Bay, 422, 435. Form a ſettlement at St. He- 
lena in 1673, with the advantages of it to their commerce 
at Bengal and other Aſiatic colonies, 439. The advan- 
tage they derive from the iſlands of Comora in the Mo- 
zambique channel, (between the coaſt of Zanguebar and 
Madagaſcar) with an account of the climate and the inha- 
bitants, 440, 441» Their incorporated company neglect 
the country-trade and leave it to private adventurers, 442. 
Remiſs in ſupporting a maritime force, 443. A view of 
the capital of their company, and extent of their trade, 
particularly in the article of tea, 445, 450. Dividends of 
the proprietors of this company, at ſeveral periods of time, 
451, 452. A view of the real advantages they have de- 
rived from the conqueſt of Bengal, and an examination f 
the conduct they have obſerved in the government of it, 
452, 462. What is their beſt ſecurity againſt the natives 
of India, 463. Their monopolies and oppreſſions at Ben- 
gal, with the ſeveral pretexts they have uſed in defence of 
them, 467, 476. Authentic fate of their company's af» 
fairs, as appears from their receipts and diſburſements, 
from 1708 to 1772, 477, 481. The importance of this 
commercial company to the ſtate, 482. | 
Engliſh, attack Chandernagore and conquer it with the con- 
ſequence of this conqueſt to all the French ſettlements de- 
pendent upon Chandernagore, v. ii. p. 111. Invade Pon» 
dicherry, take and deſtroy it, which is afterwards rebuilt 
by the French, 115. The ſtate of their factories at Tel- 
licherry and Cartenate on the coaſt of Malabar, 138, 139. 
Their conduct towards the French at Bengal examined, 
141, 142, 143. Reaſons why they (in their preſent ſtate 
of affairs) ſhould obſerve a ſtrict neutrality in India, and 
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| ſhould cultivate the favour of the natives, 159, 160. 

Their oppoſition to the Eaſt India company, eſtabliſhed by 

f the Auſtrians at Oftend, and the cauſe of this oppoſition, 

176. Their fruitleſs attempt to open a way into Perſia, , 
f the north of Indoſtan, and the greateſt part of Tartary, by 1 
5 the Wolga and the Caſpian ſea, 234, 235. More conſtant 9 
] in their trade with China than any other European ſtate, 1 
L with the annual purchaſes of this trade, 285, 286, 287. 4 
n Eſtimate of their annual exportation of money to India, i 
e 299. Their political conduct, on their firſt appearance in 8 
- India, examined and approved, 303, 304» | 
2 C 2 Engliſh, | 
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Engliſh, origin of their views towards making a ſettlement in 


the South Sea—with the riſe and eſtabliſhment of the South 
Sea company, v. iii. p. 58, 59. A view of their advan. 
tageous connections and commercial treaties with the Por- 
tugueſe in their inland and commiſſion trade, 222, 223, 
224. Confirmed in the poſſefion of Barbadoes, Nevis, 
Antigua, and Montſerrat, by a treaty (in 1660) between 
them and the French; with a vicw of their ſtate at that 
time, 284, 285. Their unſucceſsful attempts againſt Do- 
mingo, which were followed by the invaſion and conqueſt 
of Jamaica—which has proved to be one of their moſt va- 
luable poſſeſſions in the new world, 290-295. Unite with 
the Dutch againſt the French in a war, which was con- 
cluded by the peace at Utrecht—ſince which time they 
have become of the greateſt importance in the political ſtate 
of Europe, 335. Their colonies, particularly Jamaica, 
engage in a contraband trade with the Spaniſh ſettlements, 
give umbrage to the Spaniards in Europe, and are the cauſe 
of the war with the Spaniards in 1739, in which the 
French are afterwards involved: with a view of the con- 
duct of the Engliſh in this war, and the nature of the 
peace concluded at Aix-la- Chapelle, 338— 344. Jealous 
of the rapid 1mprovements made by the French colonies, 
commence hoſtilities againſt the French—are unſucceſsful 
at the beginning of the war in 1755 —but afterwards ex- 
perience a mcit favourable change of affairs, 348— 355. 
Drive the French from Guadalupe, Granada, the other 
Iceward inands, and Martinico; their conqueſt of Cuba 
from the Spantards-- with a ſketch of Mr. Pitt's character 
and adminijiration, 256— 374. What advantages they de- 
rived from the ceſſion of the American iſlands at the peace 
in 1763 Their miſconduct in reftoring the iſland of Cuba 
and the ſtate of the public debt at that time, 375— 381. 
Competitors with the French and Jews for the trade of Al- 


giers, 395. Nature and ilate of their ſlave-trade with 


Africa, 427. The utility of their ſettlements cn the coaſt 
of Africa examined, 430, 43i. Their manner of treating 
their ſlaves in America, 444. Which is the uſval ſeaſon 
for making their crops cf ſugar in America, 481, 482. 


Erglih ſhare, with the Danes themſelves, the produce of the 


Daniſh ſettlements, in which they have excellent plantati- 
ons, v. iv p. 96. Make themſelves maſters of Guadalupe, 
2nd raiſe the iſland (with all its dependencies) to the great- 
eſt degree of proſperity, and afterwards reſtore it to the 
French, i87—193. Their manner of diſpoſing of lands 
in new. colonies examined, 261, 262. State of agricul- 
ture, trade, navigation and revenues among them, when 


THOR 
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they began to form ſettlements in the American iſlands : 
to which is ſabjoined a ſhort account of their ſtate, pre- 
vious to the reign of Henry VII. and a ſketch of his cha- 
racer, and reign, and the methods by which the royal pre- 
rogative was encreaſed at that time, 291-294. Their na- 
tional ſituation at the acceſſion of James I. to the English 
crown, and the evils in which the nation was afterwards 
involved by the unhappy diſputes between the king and the 
parliament in the reigns of James and Charles I. — parti- 
cularly the general diſconteat which prevailed at this time, 
and was the cauſe of many perſons emigrating to Ame- 
rica, 295 —209., Jealous of the laws paſſed in the colo- 
nies, left they ſhould infringe on the rights of the mother 


country, they bind their governors by oath to guard againſt 
the leaſt infringemnt of this fundamental maxim, 302. 


* O . . . * - 
The decline of their inſalar territories and its cauſe, 307. 


State of their colony at Barbadoes, and the importance of 
it, 309—313. Origin, extent, and ſtate of their ſettle- 
ment at Antigua, with ſome account of the remarkable in- 
ſurrection there in 1710, and the manner in which it ſub- 
ſided, 314, 315. Progreſs of their colony at Montſerrat, 
and at Nevis, with the amiable charatter of the inhabi- 
tants at Nevis, 316, 317, 318. Settle at St. Chriſtophers 


jointly with the French in 1625, but afterwards are veſted 


with the ſole power and poſſeſſion of it by the peace of 
Utrecht, 319—323 Invade Jamaica and expel the Spa- 
niards in 1665, and form a ſettlement, which: has conti- 
nued in their hands ever ſince, 326-329. Their colony 
at Lucay's or the Bahama iflands, with the uſe made of 
them, 361, 352. Settlement at the Bermudas, with an 
account of the manners and benevolence of the inhabi- 
tants, 363—366. Make a conqueſt and take poſſeſſion of 
the iſland of Tobago, with a view of the great advantages 
of cultivating it, 367—374. Become maſters of Granada, 
which is ceded to them by the French: its importance, fer- 
tility, and produce, 375 —320. Take poſſeſſion of St, 
Vincent; with the reaſons to expect it will acquire fiirmnefs 
and vigour under its preſent eſtabliſhment, 381—389. 
Their ſettlement at Dominica. with the deſign and peculiar 
advantage of it to its preſent maſters, 389 —392. Nature 
and advantage of the military eſtabliſhment in their inſular 
colonies —ſtate of the taxes in the ſame—and the venality 


which attends their civil adminiftration at home and abroad, 


393, 394» 395. The lands in their ſettlements in the 
Caſpian ſea purchaſed at a greater expence than thoſe of 
other nations, with an account of the competition between 
ins Europeans and Americans in buying them, and the 

63 reaſon 
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reaſon, 396. Take every method to encreaſe the value of 
the Britiſh iſlands in America, 397. Forbid their North 
American coloniſts to trade with theſe iſlands for ſugar in 
&ind, and the bad conſequences of this prohibition, 398, 
399, 400. Annual amount of the productions and real 
value of their ſettlements in theſe iſlands, 404. The ad- 
vantages of their maritime force for preſerving their own 


colonies and attacking the colonies of other nations in 
America, 411. 


| Frgliſh, invade and conquer Cape Breton, with its value and 


itate of defence, and reſtoration to the French, v. v. p. 83, 
86. They invade Canada, and meet with many difficul- 
ties in the invaſion, 89, 95. Take Quebec, 99, 100, 
Canada 1s ceded to them—introduce their own marittme 
and criminal laws here, with an aecount of the advantages 
which may be derived from this place, 101, 104. Their 
firſt expeditions into North America, w hich were projected 
by Sir Walter Ralegh, 105, 109. Their ſettlement at 
Hadſon's Bay, 139, 154. Their ſhare in the fiſhery at 
Newfoundland, 160, 166. Put into poſſeſſion of Nova 
Scotia, which is ſurrendered to them by the French, 174, 
180. Motives and principles of thoſe who founded the 
colony of New-England, 189, 193. Their conqueſt of 
New-York, which was ſecured to them by the Dutch at 
Breda in 1673; 216. Languid fiate of their colony at 
New- Jerſey, 222, 225. Foundation, eſtabliſhment, and 
ſtate of their colony in Penſylvania, 226. 258. In Vir- 
ginia, 259, 282. In Maryland, 270, 282. In Carolina, 
283, 297. In Georgia, 297, 304.— and in Florida, 305, 
313. Their dominions in North America extend from the 
river St. Lawrence to the Miſſiſippi- with a philoſophical 
examination of the advantages and diſadvantages of a very 
wide and extenſive empire, 314, 315, 316. Supply North 
America with domeſtic animals, 322. Enrich their North 
American colonies with European grain, 323. Encourage, 


by conſiderable premiums, the importation of naval ſtores 


from theſe colonies, which they formerly received from 
Sweden, 324—5326, Permit a free importation of iron 
from North America, which they purchaſed (before this 


time) in Spain, Norway, and Sweden, at a conſiderable 


expence, 329, 330. Encourage (though with little ſuc- 
ceſs) the importation of wine and ſilk from Carolina, and 
their other ſettlements in North America, 331—333. Cha- 
racer and views of their firſt coloniſts in North America, 
335—348. Preſent flare of population in their North 
American colonies, 349, 359. Happineſs of their C0- 
lonzſts in thoſe provinces, 351—353. Nature and real oo 

ity 
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Bty of the ſeveral governments eflabliſhed in them, 354— 
365. Nature of the current coin in theſe colonies, as well 
in ſpecie as in paper—with the ſeveral purpoſes to which 
the paper currency is applied, 365, 366, 367. The ill 
conſequences of an impolitic reſtraint impoſed by the mo- 
ther country upon the induſtry and commerce of its North 
American colonies, 368—372. State of their public debt 
at the concluſion of the peace in 1763, and the methods 
they aſed, at that time, to raiſe the national ſupplies - par- 
ticularly in making the colonies bear their part in this pub- 
lic burihen of the nation, 373—376. Origin of the flamp 
act, and the oppoſition it produced in the North American 
_ colonies, 377, 378. New impoſts laid upon theſe colonies 
(in lieu of the famp af which was repented) excite uni- 
verſa} clamour in the ſame; with an impartial review of 
their right to oppoſe the meaſures of the Engliſh admini- 
ſtration, 379—384. Whether the right of appointing, 
proportioning, and raiſing the taxes, ſhould be veſted in 
the provincial aſſemblies or the legiflature of the mother 
country, 385—388. Whether they ſhould wiſh to extend 
their authority over the colonies beyond the preſent boun- 
daries, 388, 389. Their paſt favours to theſe colonies 
ought not to be forgotten in the preſent conteſt, 389 392. 
Owe their national character to their natural poſition, and 
their government to their national character, 424. Were 
the firit people who diſcovered the injuſtice of eccleſiaſtical 
power, the limits of regal authority, and the abuſes cf the 
teudal government, 425. The excellent nature and prin- 
ciples of their government not to be equalled—and the 
means by which the balance of the three ſeveral branches 
of the conſtitution is preſerved, 426-429. The æra from 
which the ſucceſs and proſperity of their maritime power 
| * may be dated - with ſome obſervations upon the manner of 
ſupplying. their navy in cafes of emergency, 487 - 490. 
The means by which they preſerve the balance of power 
in Europe, 491. Eminent for their encouragement of 
agricalture, 513, 5 14, 516. Riſe of manufactures among 
them, 525. Sketch of the energy and boldneſs of their 
language, 578. Famous for having produced ſome of the 
greateit philoſophers ever known in the world, 586, 587, 
588, 
Engliſh Iſlands, See—Pritifh Iſlands. | 
 #/Jquimeaux, (inhabitants of Labrador and Hudſon's Bay) their 
manners and cuſtoms deſcribed; the time when, and the 
perſon by whom, their country was firſt diſcovered, v. v. 
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Europeans, their firſt ſettlement and trade in the Eaſt and Weſt 


Indies - the revolutions produced in ſeveral ſtates by it— 
and the advantages of theſe revolutions, v. i. p. 1, 2. This 
matter proved and exemplified in taking a ſurvey of the ſitua- 
tion of the—Phcenicians, 3. Carthaginians, 4, Grecians, ;. 
Lombards in v. vi. vii. viii. 1x. cent. 9, 11. The Arabs, 
12, 13. The Saxons, 14, The inhabitants of Flanders 
and the Hanſe towns, 17. The Venetians, 19. The 
Spaniards under Ferdinand and Iſabella, 20. The French 
under Lewis XI. 21. The Engliſh, 22. The Turks, 25. 
—and the Portugueſe, 28. 
Europeans, their connections and trade with the Chineſe, v. ii. 
p-. 252, 258, Purchaſe tea at China, 259. Buy porcelain 
in the ſame country, with an account of the different kinds 
of China, and which the moſt valuable, with an account of 
ſome attempts in Europe to imitate this porcelain, 262, 
272. Their trade with the Chineſe for ſilks, with a com- 
parative view of the filks manufactured in Europe and thoſe 
in India, 273, 277. Buy lacquered ware and paper in 
China, with an acccunt of this varniſh, and the manner of 
uling it, 278, 282. An abſtract view of the ſums they 
have expended in their trade with China, 287. Their 
future trade with this nation very uncertain, and the jea- 
louſy of the Dutch at the commerce of other European na- 
tions with this people, 288, 289. Thereal utility of con- 
tinuing their India trade, examined the objections to it, 
obviated—and an impartial view of its gradual ſucceſs, 
290, 301. Their ſucceſsful conqueſt and large eſtablith- 
ments in India, prejudicial to their commerce, 302, 320. 
Cannot carry on their India trade without aſſociations and 
united companies, under the ſanction of government: but 
theſe companies ſhould not enjoy excluſive charters, which 
are injurious to trade, 321, 338. | 
Zuropcans, ſhort view of their happy ftate for fome years ſub- 
ſequent to the peace of Utrecht and the revival of philo- 
ſophy, v. iii. p. 2335, 330, 337. Nature and value of 
their commerce in Barbary, 395, 396. Their trade for 
ſlaves greatly encreaſed, 423. State of their ſettlements 
and factories on the coalt of Africa, 429—432. Their 
African trade wholiy managed by monopolies, except that 
which 1s carried on by the Portugueſe, 433. Some proper 
directions for the ſeaſon and manner of making their voy- 
age to Africa, 435—438. heir depraved taſte for negroe 
women examined and accounted for, 455, 456. Man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and genius of the firſt European coloniſts 
and the prefent ſettlers in America to which is ſubjoined 
ap account of the diſeaſes to which they are ſubject on Dey 
- br 


firſt arrival in the Caribbee iſlands, and ſome ſeaſonable 
recautions againſt them, 489—501. What advantages 

Thos accrued. to their ſeveral reſpective ſtates from their 
ſettlements and commerce in the American iflands, 502, 
503, 504. and v. v. p. 402—408. | 

Europeans, general view of their ſtate before the diſcovery of 
America, v. iv. p. 45. Much indebted to the Dutch for 
the improvements and encreaſe of commerce, population, 
and agriculture ſince that time, 46. Comparative view of 
the different properties and effects of taxes among them and 
the inhabitants of the American colonies, 265, 266. 

Europeans, involved in great calamities by the general war for 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and endeavour to recover their 
loſſes, v. v. p. 1, 3. A review of the effects, produced by 
their connections with the Americans, on their religion, 
399, 404. And government, comprehending a general 
account af the origin of government and the ſeveral forms 
eſtabliſned in ſeveral European ſtates, 405, 450. And 
policy, with its nature and uſe as managed by them, 451, 
466. On their art of war, giving an account of its ſeveral 
improvements among them, 467, 479. And maritime 
affairs, with the ſtate of their navy at various times, 480, 
491. Their commerce, with its revolutions in ſeveral pe- 
riods, with the nature and fatal conſequences of commer- 
cial wars, 492, 510. Their agriculture, with its progreſs 
among them, and the encouragement it has received from 
the Engliſh in particular, 511, 521. Their manufactures, 
with their riſe and progreſs, 522, 534. Their population, 
and the cauſes which promote and retard it, 535, 551. 
Their taxes, with a view of their proper origin, uſe, and 
abuſe, 552, 563. Public credit, with the difference be- 
tween public and private credit, and the utility of loans, 
504, 570. State of the fine arts and Belles Lettres among 
them, 571, 580. Philoſophy, with an account of the ages 
in which it flouriſhed, declined, and revived in Europe, 
581, 593. Ard morals, ſhewing their different ſtate in 
Europe, and connection with good government, 594, 605. 

Euftatia, (St.) ſhort account of its ſeveral revolutions, and 
final ſubmiſſion to the Dutch, to whom it is now ſubject, v. 
iv. p. 49, 50. Preſent ſtate of its produce, population, 
and trade, 50. The advantages which it derives from its 
commerce with the French colonies in times of hoſtilities 
between the Engliſh and French, 56, 57, 


F. 


Fernandes, Juan, (an iſland in the South Sea) its climate, 
lertility, and excellent harbour, v. ii. p. 221. What great 
advan. 
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advantages the Spaniards might derive from fortifying this 
ſettlement, 222. 
Flanders, a ftee port and the general mart of commerce to 
moſt of the European nations in the 15th cent. and the ad- 
vuantages of it to ſociety in general, v. i. p. 17, 18. 
Flemings, their arrival in England, and the improvements 
they made in the commerce of that kingdom, v. 1. p. 307, 
308. | 
Florida firſt formed into a ſettlement in 1562 by the French— 
with an account of the remarkable credulity of theſe firſt 
coloniſts, v. iv. p. 422, 423. Its extent at that time, ib. 
Reaſons why it lay neglected by the Spaniards, who had 
paſſed it before it was diſcovered by the French, 424. lts 
ſky is clear—its ſoil, fruitful—and climate, temperate, ib. 
Manners of the ſavages found here by the French=the 
character and ill conduct of the firſt French coloniſts—and 
the nature and cauſe of the civil diſſentions and theological 
diſputes which prevailed at that time in France, ib. Diſ- 
putes between the French and Spaniards and the cruelties 
they produced, 425, 426. Its former and preſent boun- 
daries, v. v. p. 306. Becomes a Spaniſh ſettlement in 
1565, ib. Eminent for producing the beſt ſaſſafras in all 
the continent of America, with a deſcription of this medi- 
cinal tree and its virtues, ib. 306. Its wretched ſtate under 
the dominion of the Spaniards, who (in 1763) cede it to 
the Engliſh, 309, 310. Its limits enlarged by the addi- 
tion of part of Louiſiana, which has been ceded to the 
- Engliſh—who have divided this colony into two diſtin 
provinces, known by the names of Eaſt and Weſt Florida, 
310, 311. Progreſs and ſucceſs of agriculture in this 
country, exemplified in the culture of rice, cotton, and in- 
diso—and the great encouragement which is wiſely and ju- 
diciouſly given by the Engliſh parliament, 311, 312. Its 
preſent encreaſed ſtate of population, and a propoſal for a 
farther improvement of this colony, 312, 313, 314. 
Formnja (an iſland in the Pacifick ocean) its extent and man- 
ners of its inhabitants, v. i. p. 179. Its proſperous ſtate 
whilſt it was ſubjet to the Dutch; who made it the centre 
of all the correſpondence carried on between Java, Siam, 
and the Philippine iſlands, China, and Japan, 180, 181. 
Taken by the Chineſe, who have continued in poſſeſſion of 
it ever ſince that time, and have not permitted any Euro- 
peans to form a ſettlement, 181, 182, 183. ; 
France (Iſle cf) languid and negleRed ſtate of its frit colo- 
niſts, v. ii. p. 75. Owes its preſent importance to la 
Bourdonnais, who may be called the founder of this ſettle- 
ment—with a ſgetch of this great man's character, and the 
8 | ” methods 
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methods by which he raiſed this iſland to its preſent proſ- 
perity, ib. 76, 77. What methods have been purſned for 
its improvement ſince his death, 149, 150. Preſent ſtate 
of its agriculture, particularly in the ſucceſsful culture of 
coffee, 151. Its importance to a commercial nation, 
which trades with Afia, 152. Deſcription of its climate 
and foil, and its peculiar importance to the French, 153. 
Its danger in cafe of an invaſion, 154. The neceſſity for 
fortifying this iſland and Pondicherry, which mutually de- 
pend upon each other for ſafety if the French wiſh to ſe- 
cure to themſelves any ſhare in the trade of India, 155, 
156, 157 
French, Hake ſtate under Lewis XI. v. i. p. 21. Antient re- 
volutions of commerce among them, more eſpecially in the 
reign of Charlemagne, v. ii. p. 1, 4. Their firſt voyage 
to the Eaſt Indies, 9. A company formed among them in 
1642 for making a conſiderable ſettlement at Madagaſcar, 
which they afterwards relinquiſhed, 10, 15. Eftabliſhment 
of their Eaſt India company in 1664, and its privileges, 
16, 18. Surat made the center of their company's trade, 
19. Their attack upon the iſlands of Ceylon and St. 
Thomas, and origin of their ſettlement at Pondicherry, 
37. Their ſettlement at Siam, 39. Unſucceſsful defign 
againſt Tonquin, 47. Turn their attention towards Co- 
chinchina, with a ſketch of the police, cuſtoms, and trade 
in that place, 48, 54. Their loſs and recovery of Fon- 
dicherry, which became their chief ſettlements in India, 
5 5, 58. Decline of their company, and the abuſe, 59. 
The great ſucceſs of their India affairs under the admini- 
ſtration of Dumas, and le Bourdonnais, particularly at 
Pondicherry, the iſte of France, and Chandernagore, 71, 
82. Their views to eſtabliſh their power and territories, 
and their ſucceſs under the conduct of Dupleix, 1c0, 10g. 
State of their commerce and power in Viſapour and the 
Carnatic, 109, 110. Engage in wars with the Engliſh, 
and loſe all their ſettlements—with a view of their erro- 
neous conduct in diſmiſſing Dupleix from their ſervice, 111, 
113. Account of General Lally's conduct at the taking of 
Pondicherry by the Engliſh, and the condemnation which 
was paſſed upon him, 114, 115. Their misfortunes, and 
the ſeveral cauſes of them, 116, 118. Endeavour to re- 
eſtabliſh their affairs in India, but unſucceſsful, 119, 136. 
Their preſent ſtate on the coaſt of Malabar, and the ad- 
vantages of their trade, 137, 140. The preſent wretched 
fate of their commerce at Bengal, 141, 143. Their ſet- 
tlements and territories on the coaſt of Coromandel, 144, 
i45. Colony at Pondicherry, and reaſons for rebuilding 


it 
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it, after its capture and depopulation by the Engliſh, 146, 


148. Their advantageous ſituation in the iſle of France, 
and the various plans for improving it, particularly in the 
culture of coffee, and the growth of ſpices, 149, 152. 
Reaſons why they ſhould fortify the ifle of France and 
Pondicherry, if they wiſh to have any ſhare in the trade of 
India, 153, 155. Being once eſtabliſhed in India, they 
will hake off the oppreſſion impoſed on them by the Eng- 
liſh, 156, 160. Some account of the porcelain manufac. 
ture, particularly that which is directed by Count Laura- 
gals, 270, 271, 272. Nature and value of their ſilks, 
275. Annual returns of their trade to China, 287. Eſti- 
mate of their annual exportation of money to India, 


299. 


French attempt to make ſettlements ſucceſſively at Rio-Ja- 


neiro, Rio Grande, Paraiba, and the iſland of Maragnan ; 
and the reaſons why they were not ſucceſsful, v. iii. p. 149, 
150. Origin of their ſettlements, in conjunction with the 
F.vghih, on the windward iſlands, where they deſtroy the 
Caribs, 281, 284. Riſe of their colony at St. Domingo, 
with the character of the Buccaneers who firſt peopled this 
Hand, 285, 290. Short ſtate of their affairs under Lewis 
XIV. and the difliculties brought upon them by the war 
for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 333, 334. Engaged in a war 
with the Engliſh in 1744—their conduct at the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle—and their falſe policy in keeping up a 
formidable army, and neglecting their navy, after the 
concluſion of that peace, 342, 347. Their improvements 
in their colonies excite the jealouſy of the Engliſh, and are 
the cauſe of the war in 1755—in-which (for a ſhort time) 
they are victorious, 350. Sketch of their general cha- 
racter, 351. Their imprudence in involving themſelves 
with German affairs, 352. Are unſucceſsful in Germany; 
and vanquiſhed in North America, Africa, and the Eaſt 
Indies — with an account cf the general diſtreſs, and the 
}.ſs of many of their colonies, 358, 359, 360. Their 
ſtate at the concluſion of the peace, in 1763, with the 
Engliſn; and the cefions made by each nation at that 
tie, 378. Competitors with the Engliſh and Jews of 
Leghorn for the trade of Algiers, 395. Engroſs great part 
of the trade of Tunis, 396. Nature and ſtate of their 
ſlave trade and factories, 427, 432. More humane than 
other Europeans in treating their ſlaves in America, and 
the agreeable conſequences of it, 445. | 

French make an attack upon the Dutch ſettlement at Cu- 
raſſou, and are repulſed with diſgrace, v. iv. p. 48, 49. 
1] tgir fir expeditions to the Caribbee iſlands and ſettle- 
ment 
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ment at St. Chriſtophers - with the ſtate of the trade car- 
ried on there, 103, 104, 105. General ſlate of their 
trade under the adminiſtration of Colbert, and the bad con- 
ſequences of encouraging monopohes, 107, 108. Eva- 
cuate Santa Cruz, which afterwards became ſubject to the 
Dutch, and give up St. Chriſtophers to the Engliſh at the 
peace of Utrecht, 115. State and produce of their colony 
ar Guiana, and the reaſons why it has not attained to any 
great degree of proſperity, 116, 140. Revolutions and 
{tate of their colony at St. Lucia, which was ſecured to 
them, in 1763, by the Engliſh—the improvements they 
have ſince made in 1t—and the meaſures they have purſued 
for its ſafety and proſperity, 141, 153. Expel the Caribs 
from Martinico, and ſettle upon it, 153, 159. State of 
their colony at Martinico, 159, 180. Origin and flow 
progreſs of their ſettlement at Guadalupe—:ts various re- 
volutions under the French and Engliſh—and the time of 
its greateſt proſperity, 181, 199. Natural, civil, and 
commercial ſtate of their colony at St. Pomingo—their 
diſputes with the Spaniſh coloniſts who divide this ſettle- 
ment with the French, about the boundaries of their re- 
ſpective territories - and the beſt method of ſettling theſe 
diſputes, 200, 261. Their mode of granting lands to the 
proprietors of newly- eſtabliſhed colonies the reſtraint of 
their Agrarian laws — and their impoſidion of labours on 
their American vaſſals— impartially examined, 261, 262, 
263. Their negro-tax, and other taxes in their American 
ſettlements proved to be unjuſt, ard cruel to the coloniſts, 
and injurious to the mother country, 204, 272. The fre- 
feat regulation of inheritance, in their colories, evoht to le 
aboliſhed, 279, 280, 281. T. Annval value ef the imports 
from their American ſettlements, avd an examination into 
the policy and right of compelling their colonies to deliver 
their produce to the mother country only, 279, 281. U. 
Ihe rife and ſucceſs of their ſugar plantations in America 
their competition with, and ſuperiority cver the Engliſh in 
this branch of commerce, 307, 308. Their conqueſt of 
the iſland of Tobago — their neglect of cultivating this ſet- 
tlement—and ceſſion of it to the Engliſh, who were con- 
firmed in the poſſeſſion of it by the treaty of peace in 1763, 
369, 371. Cede to the Engliſh the ifland of Granada, 
with an account of its ſtate, 375. State of their colony 
at St. Vincent's, when they ceded it to the Engliſh, and 
the hardſhips ſuſtained by theſe French planters who con- 
tinued in it after the ceſſion, 387, 388. Poſſe ſſed of the 
richeſt iſlands in the Weſt Indies, and carried on a very 


extenſive trade in ſugar in kind with the Eritith ſettlements 
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in North America—the umbrage given to the Britiſh iſlands 
upon this account, and the conduct of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment upon this occafion, 398, 4co. The expediency and 
neceſſity for them to maintain a formidable navy, by which 
only an equilibrium can be eſtabliſhed in the dominion of 
the ſeas ; with a ſhort view of their natural advantages for 
extending their trade, and becoming a valuable commercial 
ſtate, 412, 413, 414. Their numerous population ſuf- 
ficient at all times to ſupply their navy with men, 415, 
Their ignorance of navigation, ib. Their erroneous po- 
licy in preferring a ſtanding army to a powerful marine in 
the reign of Lewis XIV. 416, 417. The only nation 
which can interrupt the Engliſh in the univerſal dominion 
of the ſea, and the means by which this can be effected, 
418, 419. Neglected for a long time to eftabliſh ſettle- 
ments in America, with the cauſes of this neglect, 420, 
Their firſt expeditions into North America—diſcovery of 
Florida - character of the firſt navigators in North Ame- 
rica and miſeries ſuſtained by the rf coloniſts in Florida 
from the Spaniards, 422, 426. Their firſt expedition into 
Canada, and the umbrage it gave to the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe, 428, 429. Imprudently embroil themſelves 
in the wars of the ſavages of Canada, 464, 468. Inftitute 
an excluſive company, with particular privileges, for car- 
rying on the fur trade in Canada, and the bad conſequences 
of this infiitution, 469, 470. Short account of the ſtate of 
this colony from 1643 to the peace of Ryſwick, 470, 481. 
Their connections with the Indians originated from the fur 
trade; with an accurate deſcription of the animals which 
ſupply them with furs, 481, 497. In what places and man- 
ner this trade has been carried on, and the oppoſition 
which the Engliſh made to it on their ſettlement at New 
York, 497, 505. Compelled to cede, to the Engliſh, 
Hudſon's Bay, Newfoundland, and Acadia; and the pro- 
bable cauſes of this decline of their power art the latter end 
of the reign of Lewis XIV. 526, 509. | 

French people and fortify Cape-Breton, and eſtabliſh conſider- 
able fiſheries there, particularly for cod, v. v. p. 3, 10. 
Their ſettlement at the iſland of St. John, and the advan- 
tages of it to the coloniſts, 11, 13. Their firſt diſcovery 
of the river Miſſiſippi, and a view of the country watered 
by it, in which they ſettle and call it Louifiana, 14, 50. 
Cede this country to the Spaniards, with an examination 
of their right to do it, 51, 54. State of their colony in 
Canada, and what advantages they might have derived 
from it, and the errors which prevented this from taking 
place, 55, 81. Loi Cape-Breton, 83, 88, And —_ 
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with all Canada, 96, 104. Cede to England Nova Scotia, 
which had been a long time ſubject to them, 174, 180. 
Nature of their conſtitution, with its ſeveral changes ex- 
plained, 434, 437- Former and preſent ſtate of the fine 
arts and Belles Lettres among them, 574, 577. 

French company, an account of that which was inſtituted in 
1642, for making a conſiderable ſettlement at Madagaſcar, 
which they afterwards relinquiſhed, v. ii. p. 10. The ef- 
tabliſhment of one, in 1664, for trading to the Eaſt Indies, 
with the privileges annexed to it, 16. Decline of it, with 
the ſeveral cauſes, 59. Enjoys a ſhort and temporary ſuc- 
ceſs in its affairs, from Law's ſyſtem of politics : but ſoon 
relapſes into obſcurity, 64, 70. Miniſterial influence very 
prevalent in the management of its affairs, and prejudicial 
to its intereſt, 119, 121, A ſcheme to leſſen this influence 
and promote its harmony, independence, and intereſt, with 
the ſucceſs, 122, 123. State of this company and di- 
vidends on their ſhares from 1722 to 1764, 123, 125. 
Aſſiſted by the miniſtry in conſideration of the excluſive 
ſale of tobacco granted to the latter, with a brief hiſtory of 
this trade for ſome tine preceding the event, 126, 130. 
Injured by the encouragement given to the trade of indi- 
viduals, 131, 132. Conſign their whole property, except 
the capital which has been mortgaged to the ſhares of the 
proprietors, to the king, for a ſtipulated ſum, with the 
ſtate of the company at this time, 134, 137. 

French Iſlands, when the firſt expeditions to them took place, 
v. iv. p. 103. Oppreſſed under excluſive privileges, 104, 

| 108. Recover their liberty from theſe monopolies, but are 

| [ prevented from attaining any great proſperity, 10g, 115. 

—_ The nature of the government eſtabliſhed in theſe iſlands, 
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q examined and condemned; particularly in the unjuſt al- 
, | lotment of lands in new colonies, and the intclerable bur- 
s ; thens impoſed upon ſlaves, 261, 263. The injudicious 
3 and exceflive taxes levied in them, 264, 273. T. Nature of 

= the military ſyſtem eſtabliſhed here, impartially examined, 

-. = 274, 278. T. The impolitic law of an equal diviſion of lands 
7 4 among children ought eo to be aboliſhed, 279, 282. T. 
1 1 Fair credit is neceſſary in the connections between the mo- 
y I ther country and her colonies : whilſt fraudulent debrors 
d E ſhould be branded with infamy, 283, T. 275. U. The ill 
5 E conſequences of obliging them to deliver their produce only 
n to the mother country, and the expediency of indulgin 
in them with a foreign trade, 276, 281. U. The neceſſity of 
ed 5 making them independent of military power, and per- 

vg Z matting them to be governed by their own coloniſts 2 /ub- 

erdination to the mother country, 282, 290. U. 


Cana, 


xlviii IN DEX 


8. 


Gama, the firſt Portugueſe who arrived in India for the pur: 
poſe of making ſettlements, v. i. p. 63: Arrives at Ca- 
licut, the richeſt port on the coaſt of Malabar at that time, 
ib. Returns to Liſbon, and by his favourable report of the 
country induces many to embark ſor India, 64. 

gi, bounded by Carolina and Spaniſh Florida, and the 
rivers Savannah and Alatamaba, v. v. p. 297. Originally 
peopled by inſolvent debtors from England with ſome ac- 
count of the benevolent plan, on which the colony was 
founded and eſtabliſhed, 298. Rapid progreſs of its po- 
pulation, and the great advantages it derived from general 
Oglethorpe, ib. 299. The peltry trade more encouraged 
here than agriculture, 300. The ſucceſs of this colony 
checked by the abuſe of the unlimited power veſted in the 
proprietors—by the laws relative to che right of inheri— 
tance—by ſubjecting the coloniſts to the fines of a feudal! 
government—and by prohibiting the uſe of flaves, 301, 
302, 303. What care the mother country hath taken to 
remove theſe defects, and the advantages which may be 
reaſonably expected from it, 304, 305. 

Germans, ſketch of their manners and genius for military ex- 
ploits, v. 1. p. 22, 24. The nature aud principles of the 
government eſtabliſhed among them where each ſeparate 
ſtate conſtitutes one part of the grand body politic, v. v. 
p. 420. Never conquered by any prince but Charlemagne, 
„ho conquered them, but did not reduce them to ſubjec- 
tion, ib. What happineſs they enjoyed under the emperor 
Maximilian, and the improvements which he introduce 
into the national legiflation of the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, 
422, 423. The defects and degeneracy of their preſent 
conſtitution, and the ſeveral cauſes, 424. State and cha- 
racer of their language in the republic of letters, 578, 

/ „ 

"LEA its culture, growth, and virtues deſcribed, v. iv. 
* 

Gir/eng, nature and properties of this ſhrub — proper ſoil for 
its cultivation—and its eſtimation among the Chineſe, v. ii. 

250. 

Gee hs. capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements ia India) its 

fituation, extent, and climate, v. i. p. 67. Nature of its 
overnment before its conqueſt, ib. Generous behaviour 
of Idalcan (an Indian chief) to Albuquerque at the fiege 
of this city, 68. Taken by ſtorm and ſubmitted to the 
Portugueſe, to v m it has been ſubje& ever ſince, 69, 
159. Its preſent hon and depreſſed ate, with reaſons to 

8 ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe it will never recover its former glory and riches, 
88, 385. | | | 

Gerd Hobs ? Cape of) originally called the Cape of Storms, and 
the reaſon for its preſent name, v. i. p. 30. Much fre- 
quented by the Dutch who form a ſettlement here, with an 
account of their motives for it, 225, 226. Number of the 
Europeans ſaid to be reſident in it, 229. Value of this 
ſettlement to the Dutch, and its produce, 230, 231. Much : 
expoſed to invaſion, 291, 292. What advantages the 
Ergliſh might derive from the conqueſt of this place, 292, 
293. | 

6 nature, principles, and end of the moſt happy 

eſtabliſhment deſcribed in a general view, v. v. p. 405, 
406, 407. Sketch of the foundation and nature of thoſe 
governments which have introduced and eſtabliſhed the pre- 
fent ſyſtem of policy in Europe—with a ſhort view of the 
conſtitutions adopted by the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, 
Scythians, Ruſſians, Danes, Swedes, Germans, Engliſh, 
Dutch, French, Spaniards, and other European nations, 
408, 446. Differently modelled in different nations, 447. 
Its diviſion into legiſlation and policy, 451. 

Granada, its extent and firſt eſtabliſhment into a colony by 
the French in 1651, who maſſacred the natives, and were 
juſtly puniſhed for their cruelties, v. iv. p. 374, 375. 
Deſcription of its air, culture, produce, and population, 
376, 377, 378. Ceded to England, and ſecured to them 
by the treaty of peace in 1763 the conduct of the new 
proprietors, and the misfortunes which followed in conſe- 
quence of it, 379, 380. The improvements which have 
taken place, ſince that time, in the population and produce 
of the colony, and the advantages it receives from the de- 
pendency of the Granadines, 380, 381. | 
reece, very well adapted for a commercial ſtate, v. 1. p. 5. 
Superior to moſt modern nations in her inſtitutions, in her 
plans of founding her colonies, and in principles of trade, 
6, 7. 8 R 

rk, ain travelled for inſtruction into India, before the 
age of Pythagoras, v. 1. p. 36. Sketch of the principles 
upon which their government was founded, v. v. p. 409. 
State of population among them, 540. State of philoſophy 
among them, 582. 

Greeks modern, much attached to the manufatures of Afia 
which they imitate, and monopolize (for a ſhort time) the 
riches of India; but afterwards reſign their maritime com- 
merce to the Genoeſe, v. 1. p. 13. 


6s Grenada 
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Grenada new, its government detached from that of Peru 


with an account of its extent, population, civil government, 
and manners of the natives, v. ii. p. 567, 568, 569. 


Guadalupe, origin of this colony, and the hardſhips which 


the French experienced on their firſt landing and ſettling 
here, v. iv. p. 181, 183. Its ſucceſs impeded at firſt by 
the ſituation of the place, which was unfavourable : and 
its ſtate at the time, when it was taken by the Engliſh, 
184, 186. Its proſperity when in poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſn—with an account of its population, culture and 
wealth, 187, 192. Is reſtored to the French, and enjoys a 
free and uninterrupted trade with the mother country, and 
made independent of Martinico, to which it had been hi- 
therto ſubje&, 193, 197. Its preſent ſtate of defence in 
their hands, 197, 199. 


Guatimala, its conqueit and ſubjection to the Spaniards, v. ii. 


P- 454+ Its extent, produce, and government, ib. 455, 
Eminent for producing the beft ſpecics of Indigo in all 
America, 455. Very much expoſed to invaſion, and the 
beſt method for removing this inconvenience, 456, 457. 


Guiana, origin, extent, climate, productions, and commerce 


0 


of the Dutch ſettlements at Surinam, Be bice, and Eſſequebe 
in this country— and the dangers to which they are ex- 
poſed, v. iv. p. 57. 73. Bounded, on the eaft, by the 
ocean ; on the north, by Oronooko ; on the ſouth, by the 
Amazons; and, on the weſt, by Rio-Negro, 116. Man- 
ners of the natives found in it by the Spaniards, on their 
firſt arrival in 1499, ib. 117. Riſe and eftabliſhment of 
the French colony at Cayenne in this country in xvii. cent. 
and a deſcription of its air, ſoil, navigation, and produce; 
and the improvements which may be made in it, 119, 


141. 


uizea, deſcription of the climate, with an enquiry into the 


origin of the blackneſs of negroes, and the anatomical diſ- 
coveries made upon this ſubject, v. iii. p. 397, 400. Soil 
and natural productions, 401, 403. Government, policy, 


wars, religion, and manners of the people upon the coaſt, 


404, 416. Its antient trade, particularly for gold in the 
province of Bambuck, 417, 420. Its new commerce of 
the ſlave trade, 421, 426. For which article, ſee fave 
trades | | 


H. 


Halifax, ſtate of its commerce, extenſive maritime juriſdic- 


tion, population, and produce, particularly in the cultiva- 
tion of flax, v. v. p. 187, 188, 189. 


Hanbroetl 


TN DE li 
Hambroeck eminent for his exemplary and patriotic attachment 
to his country at the ſiege and conqueſt of Formoſa by the 
Chineſe, who appointed him to go to Zealand to prevail 
with his countrymen to capitulate, when he recolle&ed and 
cloſely imitated the example of Regulus, v. i. p. 181, 
182. | | 
Hayti, manners and cuſtoms of the natives of this country, 
5 afterwards called Hiſpaniola, with the encouragement they 
at firſt experienced in Columbus, v. ii. p. 350, 353. The 
calamities they afterwards ſuſtained from the ſoldiery of 
Columbus, contrary to his own conſent, 354, 363. 
Helena (St.) diſcovered in 1520 by the Portugueſe, who 
formed no ſettlement upon it, v. i. p. 439. When made 
ſubject to the Dutch who were afterwards expelled by the 
Engliſh, the preſent maſters of it; with an account of its 
climate, population, and uſe, ib. 440. : 
Hiſtory, parallel of antient and modern, v. it. p. 339, 341. 
Holland, an account of its antient revolutions, and of the 
Battz who gave the name of Batavia to this nation, and 
were highly eſteemed by Julius Cæſar, v. i. p. 162, 163. 
Subject to the power of the Franks in v. cent. and its 
ſtate at that time, 164. Receives the name of Holland 
| from the Normans, 165. Submits to the dominion of the 
: houſe of Burgundy, and afterwards to the houſe of Auſtria, 
; 166, Becomes a republic, with the cauſes which contri- 
i | buted to it, 167. Its ſucceſsful oppoſition to the power and 
c | tyranny of Philip II. and the cauſe of reſolving to extend 
| 1:s commerce to India, 168. 
; Hellanders, particularly celebrated for their knowledge of 


| maritime affairs, v. i. p. 161. Their natural genius ſhewn 
4 and exemplited by tracing their hiſtory to its earlieſt æra, 
5 | ib. Their firſt voyage to India under the conduct of Cor- 
c nelius Houtman, 171. Make a ſucceſsful voyage to Java 
o ö and the Moluccas, under the command of Van Neck, 173. 
L Eſtabliſhment of their India company in 1602, which was 

A a model to all ſucceeding ſocieties of the ſame kind, 174. 
7 8 Build factories in Java, and form alliances with the princes 
of of Bengal, under the adminiſtration of Admiral Warwick, 
BY whom they conſider as the founder of their commerce and 
power in the Eaſt, 175. The origin and ſucceſs of their 

wars with the Portugueſe, ib. 178. Form a ſettlement at 

Formoſa, from which they were afterwards expelled by the 

Wo Chineſe, 179, 183. Their trade to Japan, and the prin- 


cipal articles of it, and the reſtrictions of their preſent 
commerce in that country, 183, 187, For further account 
of this people, ſee Dutch. | 

d2 = Hottentots, 


ii I N . 
Hettentots, ſuppoſed to be divided into clans—with the nature 
of their habitations or huts, which they never enter except 
in a rainy ſeaſon, v. i. p. 226. Employment in the ma- 
nagement of cattle, 227. Very pacific among each other : 
and attached to cuſtoms and uſages, which ſupply the place 
of policy and government among them, 1b. Strenuouſly 
oppoſed the attempts of Van Riebeck to ſeize upon their 
country, and obliged him to purchaſe the land he wanted 
for his maſters (the Dutch) at the Cape of Good Hope, 
228, Soil of their country ſandy and good only at inter- 
vals, 229. Remarkable for their predilection in favour of 
their own country and uſual mode of life, 230. 
"Hudſon's Bay, its extent and climate, v. v. p. 139. Subject 
to frequent and dangerous ſtorms, ib. Some account of a 
peculiar phœnomenon of the ſun which never riſes nor ſets, 
in all the countries adjacent to this bay, without forming a 
great cone of light, which is followed by a ſplendid Aurora 
Borealis; although a bright ſky is ſeldom ſcen here: to 
which is ſubjoined the ſingular effect of the exceſſive cold 
in turning thoſe animals, which are naturally brown or 
grey, white in winter, 140. Its weather very much af- 
tected by the new and full moon the cauſes of which are 
not known, 141. Its ſoil extremely barren—excepting the 
iron, lead, copper, marble, and a ſubſtance refembling 
ſea-coal, which have been diſcovered here, ib. Phyſical 
deſcription of the natives, their manners, cuſtoms, and the 
diſorders to which they are ſubject, 142, 143, 144. Dif 
covered in 1610, and by whom, 145. Competition be- 
tween the Engliſh and French for the fur trade of this 
place, which was ſettled at the peace of Utrecht : when 
this place was'ceded to Great Britain, and has continued ſub- 
ject to the Engliſh ever ſince, 146, 147. Value of the 
fur trade, and the manuer of carrying it on, 147, 148. 
Philoſophical reaſons for ſuppoſing that a paſſage to the 
Eaſt Indies lies through that part of it, which is called 
Welcome Bay, 149, 155» 


Jo 
Jamaica, its extent, climate, and time of its firſt diſcovery 
by Columbus, and the behaviour of the natives to him, 
v. iv. p. 324, 325. When formed into a ſettlement by the 
Spaniards, 326. Attacked and taken by the Engliſh, who 
ſettled here in 1655—character of the firſt Engliſh colonitts 
and of the firſt adminiſtration of their firſt governor, 327, 
328. Provided (in 1682) with an excellent code of Jaws 
which provided for the defence of the iſland, the encreaſe 
of population, and the improvement of apriculture, 329» 


330. 


IN D R :X, Int 
330. Greatly enriched by the illegal trade it has carried 
on with Spaniſh America, and the meaſures taken to re- 
ſtrain it, 330, 334. Made a free port, in 1766, by the 
Engliſh, and the advantages conſequent upon it, 335. 
Has derived greater advantages from its own plantations 
than from its illicit trade—with a particular deſcription of 
theſe plantations, 336, 345. Preſent ſtate of its popula- 
tion, culture and produce—with reaſons to imagine that 
greater improvements may ſtill be made, 346, 347. In- 
volved in the greateſt diſtreſs by a dreadful earthquake in 
1692, and by a contagious diſtemper that broke out ſoon 
after, 343, 349, 350. State of this colony, when it was 
ceded to the Engliſh — the turbulent ſpirit of the negroes 
and mulattoes left upon 1t—and the neceſſity of enforcing 
the military laws by which the ſlaves were deftroyed or 
obliged to fly into the woods and other inacceſſible places, 
351, 352, 353- The dangers it has to apprehend from 
this republic of independent negroes in the neighbourhood 
of this colony, 354, 358. [ts fituation convenient for ma- 
king war upon the Spaniards, but inconvenient for navi- 
gation, 359, 361. Reaſons, why this iſland ſhould have, 
in proportion, a greater number of white people than the 
other ſettlements (Barbadoes excepted) ſubject to the Bri- 
tiſh empire, 392. | — 

Japaneſe, their empire founded by Sin-chu, and ſuppoſed to 
be the moſt antient of any in the world, except the Chineſe, 
v. i. p. 135. Eſteem the perſons of their ſovereigns, or 
Dairos, ſacred, 136, A ſuperſtitious people, but divided 
into ſeveral ſects, 136, 138. Their mode of education ex- 
plained, and compared with the Chineſe, 139. Encourage 
ſuicide as the moſt heroic of all actions, ib. Received the 
Portugueſe with the greateſt hoſpitality and kindneſs, 140. 
Their country mountainous, and by no means fertile ; but 

| | abounds with mines of gold, filver, and copper, 1b. 141. 

| | Their melancholy ſtate and confuſion under the tyranny of - 

| Taycoſoma, who eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm by ſanguinary laws, 

183, 184. The effects of Chriſtianity (introduced among 

them by the Portugueſe) and the bravery it inſpired them 


V ] with, 185. Admit no ſtrangers, except the Chineſe and Hol- 
: i landers, to trade with them: and theſe are only under cer- 
e ] tain reſtrictions, 188. Forbidden, on pain of death, to 
o leave their country, and the inhuman policy of this edict, 
8 I 189. Refuſe to admit the Engliſh into their ports, and the 
, ; reaſon, 327. - 

_ | Java, its natives trace their origin from the Chineſe, though 
ſe | different from them in religion and manners, v. i. p. 223. 


The eſtabliſhed and national religion is a ſuperſtitious ſpe- 
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Iv IN D XA 
cies of Mohammediſm, ib. State of its government when 
the Dutch arrived among them, ib. Depraved manners of 

the inhabitants delineated, 234. View of the conduct of 
the Portugueſe in this ifland, whilſt it was ſubje& to them, 
235. Relections on the bchaviour of the Dutch, who ſuc- 

ceeded the Portugueſe the mode of government they in- 
troduced and the manner of carrying on their trade, 236, 
237, 238. All its produce 1s carried to Batavia, the ca- 
pital and the center of all the Dutch ſettlements in India, 
244. An account of a ſingular cuſtom among the natives, 
immediately after marriage, 314 — The proportion of gold 
to filver, in this iſland, conſidered, v. 111. p. 200. 


Jeaus, their total expulſion from Spain, in 1611, produced a 


viſible decay and decreaſe of power in the Spaniſh empire, 
. Hi. Þ. 76. 

India, abs manner in which trade was carried on here, before 
the conqueſts of the Portugueſe, v. 1. p. 69. — The ad- 
vantages, which the Europeans derive from the trade with 
this country, examined in a general view obſervations on 
the benefits of commerce to ſociety in general objections 
to the India trade examined and obviated and a review of 
the progreſs and reſult of this trade, v. ii. p. 290— ol. 

Indian ecean, its ſeveral boundaries and diviſions deſcribed, 
„ 33+ The fingular effects of the dry and rainy 
monſoons upon it, 35, 36. 

Indigo, a deſcription of the nature and cultivation of this 
plant—the regular proceſs of preparing it for uſe—and the 
various uſes ro which it is applied, v. ii. p. 415, 419. 

Indoſtan, the proper boundaries of the country known by this 
name, v. i. p. 33. Its natural hiſtory, particularly the 
cauſe of its different ſeaſons which are produced by a ridge 
of mountains running from north to ſouth, 34, 35. Sci- 
_ and arts introduced here in the earlieſt periods of time, 

Suppoſed to have been peopled in the firſt age of the 
—_ from the nature of its e air, and ſoil, ib. 
37. The ae and ſuperſtitious character of the na- 
tives Cefcribed, 32, 39. An inviolable ſecrecy obſerved 
in reſpect of the eſlabliſhed religion of the country, and 
exempiitied in a very ſingular inſtance, 40, 41. Difference 
of opinion in points of religion more general among the 
Indians than Europeans, 42. Laws of government and 
cuſtoms conſtitute a part of the national ſyſtem of religion, 
1b. Brama is revered in this country as the founder of its 
civil and religious polity, 43. Diviſion of the inhabitants 
into tribes or cafes, and the diſadvantages of this diviſion 
to ſociety, ib. The nation divided into four claſſes the 
Pramius, the military, the huſbandmen, and mechanics : : 

| an 
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and their ſubdiviſions, with a ſeparate account of each 
claſs, 44-48. Character and cuſtoms of the Fakirs, a ſu- 
perſtitious race of monks among the Indians, who exceed 
all the Europeans in auſterities, 49. A ſketch of their my- 
thology and the doctrines contained in the ſhaſtah : which 
is a ſummary of their religious principles, 50. The riſe 
and progreſs of the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls 
among the Indians, 50, 51. When the ſciences became 
neglected, and mechanics were almoſt unknown here, 56. 
Short defcription of their pagodas in this country, ib. 57. 
Some account of the Mohammedan Arabs found here by 
the Portugueſe on their arrival; with its diviſion at that 
time, 60, 61, 62. | | 

Indeſtan, ſketch of its revolutions under the Macedonians, 
Sandrocotus, and the Arabs, v. ii. p. 84, 85. Under the 
Patans and Tamerlane, 86. Under Babar and the Mogul 
Tartars, 87—g8 Its melancholy ſtate and confuſion, 
when ſubdued by Kouli Kan, 98, 99. Its ſtate at the time 
when the French firſt appeared and made conqueſts in this 
country, and the conduct af Dupleix upon this occaſion, 
100, 101, 102. Civil and political flavery prevail here, 
and the reaſons, 305 - 307. State of the military in this 
country, 307-3 io. | 

Fodda, nature and value of the trade carried on at this port 
(ſituate in the Arabian gulph) between tha Europeans and 
Arabians, v. . f 356, . .- 

Joon, St. Iſland of, its ſituation and extent in the gulph of 
St. Lawrence, v. v. p. 11, 12. Its climate, foil, and ſtate 
in which it was found by the French on their firſt ſettling in 
this ifland, 12. Its population and employment of the in- 
habitants in agriculture and the cod fiſnery, 15, 14. 

Italy, its flouriſhing ftate in the fifteenth cent. ſuperior to all 
other European nations, v. i. p. 20. The revival of the 
Polite arts and belles lettres in it, 26, 27. —— Some ac- 
count of the ſilk manufactures eſtabliſhed in this country, 
with their value, v. ii. p. 274.-—— The period and means 
cf reitoring polite literature in this country in the fifteenth 


cent. v. v. 572, $73» 574. 
E. 


Xouli Kan, ſhort account of his expedition into India and 
conqueſt of this country, v. ii. 98. The plunder he made 
in India, and the ineſtimable treaſures contained in his pa- 
lace, 300, 
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Ladrones or Marianne Iſlands, their firſt diſcovery by Magellan, 
v. ii. p- 444. Their ſituation, extent, climate, ſoil, po- 
pulation, and uſe to the Spaniards, 445. 

Lally (General) his condu& at Pondicherry, and condemna- 
tion by the French, with his real character, impartially ex- 
amined, v. ii. p. 114. 115, 116. 

Lama, the (a domeſtic animal peculiar to Peru) a natural and 
philoſophical deſcription of this animal, and its uſe, v. ii. 
P- 528, 529, Different ſpecies of it, particularly the gua- 
naco, 530. The Spaniards have in vain attempted to pro- 
Pagate its ſpecies in Europe, 531 | 

Lancafter, the firſt of the Engliſh, employed by the Eaſt India 
company in 1601 to go to India for the ſole purpoſe of eſ- 
tabliſhing commerce with the natives his arrival and ho- 
nourable reception at Achem---1s hoſpitably received after- 
wards at Bantam---and returns to Europe with a valuable 
cargo of ſpices and pepper, v. i. p. 311, 312. 

Lewis XIV. ſketch of his character, ambition, and deſire of 
conqueſt, v. ii. p. 56. Meets with a formidable opponent 
in the prince of Orange --Is deprived, for a time, of Pon- 
dicherry, which is reſtored at the peace of Ryſwick, 57. 

The low ſtate of his commerce in India and Europe in the 
latter part of his reign, 59, 65. Short account of the 
Mate of the French in his reign, v. iii. p. 333, 334. And 
v. v. p. 457, 1 475» 5 As | 

Liane, nature and poiſonous qualities of this plant---the man- 
ner in which the Indians extract the poi ſon- and a philo- 
ſophical enquiry into the cauſes which produce inſtantane- 
ous death by poiſoned arrows, v. iv. p. 13, 14. 

Lima (the capital of Peru) its foundation, v. 11. p. 547. 

Deſtroyed eleven times by earthquakes, which have given 
riſe to the introduction of arts in this city, ib. 548. Super- 
ſtitious and effeminate manners of its inhabitants, 549— 
555. Nature and immenſe value of its commercial tran- 
ſactions, 556, 557. : 

Locke, an impartial examination of the code of laws, which 
he formed for the colony of Carolina---the regard he has, 
ſhewed therein to religious toleration and the reſtrictions he 
has laid on civil liberty---and the conſequences it produced 
in that colony, v. v. p. 283---288. f 5 

Logwoed, the nature of the tree which produces it, v. iii. 
p. 191. Deſcription of the principal uſes to which it is 
applied, 192. Grows in dry, barren places, and among 
the rocks --and is found in molt provinces of the Brazils, 

ib, Manner in which the trade for logwood is carried on 


* 
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by the court of Liſbon, and the number of ſhips employed 
in it, ib. | 

Lembards, ſome account of them and their attention to com- 
merce, and the methods by which they became agents for 
all the ſouthern parts of Europe in the fifteenth cent. v. i. 
P. 16, 17. | a 

Long Iſland, its extent and ſhort account of the ſtate of its 
cultivation, v. v. p. 218, 219. 

Louiſbourg, deſcription of this place, its harbour, fortificati- 

ons and inhabitants, v. v. p. 5, 6. 

Louiſiana, the country which is watered by the Mim̃ſippi, is 


ſo named by the French, who form a ſettlement there 


with an account of its ſoil, v. v. p. 18, 20, Its trade ma- 
naged by an incorporated company, which was inſtituted 
at the particular requeſt of Laww--- with a deſcription of the 
ſucceſsful ſtate of this company for a ſhort time, and its 
future decline and final diſſolution, 21, 26. Its extent, 
diviſion into two provinces, climate and fertility, 27, 30. 
What difficulties the French have encountered in making 
ſettlements here, 30, 31. Manners, population, deſpotic 
government, religion, and wars of the natives with each 
other and the French, 33, 37. Its preſent tranquil ſtate, 
with the nature, ſucceſs, and advantages of the plantations 
and colonies eſtabliſhed in it by the French, 38, 46. The 
value of its annual exports, 47. Its proſperity retarded 
by an injudicious allotment of lands to every one indiſcri- 
minately, ib. The diſadvantages which this colony has 
undergone from neglecting the culture of tobacco; which 


was propoſed by Law, but laid aſide on his diſgrace, 48. 


Its foreſts abound with fir trees, and are favourable to ſhip 
building, 49. Reaſons to think it capable of yielding 
corn, cotton, indigo and flax, or olive trees and filk, and 
affording a commodious harbour for ſhips—all which ad- 
vantages have been neglected by the French, 49, 50. 
Ceded to the Spaniards, without any juſt right to make 
this ceſſion: with reaſons to deſpair that this colony can 
attain any great degree of proſperity in the hands of the 
Spaniards, 51, 55. 

Lucay's Iſlands, See Bahama 1flands, 

Lucia (St.) undergoes many revolutions in its government, 
being alternately ſubje& to the Engliſh and French, v. iv. 


p. 141, 143. Ceded in 1763, to the French, who have 


enjoyed an uninterrupted poſſeſſion of it ſince that time, 1444 
Its ſoil, air, produce, extent, and population, 145, 149. 
Its preſent ſtate of defence and ſecurity, 150, 153. 
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Lutheraniſm, produced great changes in the religious ſenti. 
ments of the Europeans, and was the cauſe cf many reli. 
gious ſects, v. v. p. 220. 5 

Lynx, deicription of this animal, which 1s carnivorous and 
miſchievous, v. iv. p. 484. Hunted chiefly for its ſkin, 
10. Ihe beit ſpecies of it is found in the coldeſt climates, 
where its fur is the moſt valuable, 485. 


M. 


| Madagaſcar, the natural, civil, political, and religious ſlate 
of this iſland and its inhabitants, v. ii. p. 10, 15. Viſited 
by the Portugueſe, Dutch, and Engliſh, who afterwards 
deſpiſed it, ib. The French inſtitute an incorporated 
trading company to this place with peculiar privileges, 
which is unſucceſsful in making ſectlements upon the 

alland,' 16, 18. 

Madeira (Iſlands) when, and by whom diſcovered, v. i. p. 29. 

Modraſs, the riſe and progreſs of this colony, v. i. p. 408. 
The articles and ſucceſs of its trade, and the means by 
which it is become the center of all the Engliſh tranſactions 
on the coaſt of Coromandel and the moſt flouriſhing ſettle- 
ment in India, 409, 410. 

Madura, ſtate of this Dutch ſettlement in the iſland of Java, 
and the oppreſſions and fraud to which it is obliged to ſube 
Mit, v. i, . | | 

Magdalina, tirit diſcovery of this great river in South Ame- 
rica, Ve ii. p. 589. Riſe and origin of the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments between this river and Oronooko; together with 
their produce and commerce, particularly in the article of 
cocoa, which is far ſuperior to the cocoa grown in any 
other part of America, ib.— 595. | | 

Tagelian, Straits of, when firſt diſcovered, v. ii. p. 567. Their 
extent, ib. Continued, for a long time after their diſco- 
very, to be the only paſſage into the South Sea, ib. 568. 

Mala bar, the ſcttleinent and trade of the Dutch in this coun— 
try, wich the value of its produce to this people, v. i. 
p. 223, 225. Its extent, with an account of the Maldives, 
that are adjacent to this coaſt, 373, 374. Its exports con- 
fit only of cowries, fiſh, and kayar, with a deſcription of 
each of them, 375, 3760. The nature and value of the 
European ſettlements on this coaſt, 377, 378. Nature of 
its government, 378, 379. Principal articles of its trade 
conſiſt of ſandalum or janderswood, ſaffron, cardamom, 
ginger, baſtard cinnamon, and pepper, with a ſhort ac- 
count of each article, its value and properties, and the 
ſoil proper for it, 380, 384. State of the ſeveral ſettle- 
ments Ca this coaſt, particularly Bombay, 385, 394. 

| | Malaqcca, 
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Malacca, a geographical and philoſophical deſcription of this 
place and its inhabitants, and the deſpotic government 
eſtabliſned in it, v. i. p. 93, 94. The moſt conſiderable 
market in India, when viſited by the Portugueſe, with the 
riſe of their ſettlement, 95, 96. The ſavage manners of 
the natives or Malays, and the proper manner of treating 
them, 97, 98. 5 | 

Manilla iſlands, See Philippine iſlands. 

Manioxc, a valuable plant, tranſplanted from Africa into 
America, v. iii. p. 476. Conſiituted the principal food of 
the Africans in general, 477. The manner of cultivating 
it, and the foil proper for it, with the preparations neceſ- 
ſary for rendering it ht for common food, 477, 478. 

Manufactures, greatly contribute to the advancement of know- 
ledge and arts, and the culture of the human mind, v. v. 
p. 527, 530. The cauſes of their ſucceſs explained, 530. 


355 

Marattas, ſketch of the manners, incurſions, depredations, 
and extenſive power of this people, whoſe fixed ſtation is 
at Malabar, v. i. p. 387. Dangerous enemies to the Eng- 
liſh who are ſettled at Bombay, 394. | 

Margaretta, ſhort account of the temporary proſperity of this 
Spaniſh ſettlement on the banks of the river Oronooko— 
the population, manners and wretched ſituation of its pre- 
ſent inhabitants—and the reaſons, why the Spaniards keep 
it in their poſſeſſion, v. iv. p. 9, 10, Il. Its former trade 
with Martinico, 161. 5 | 

Iarigalante, ſubje& to the French who were much oppoſed 
by the natives on their firſt ſetling upon this 1ſland—with a a 
ſnort account of its plantations and produce, in ſugar, co- 
coa, coffee, and cotton, v. iv. p. 189. 

Martin, $t. extent, ſoil, and air of this ifland deſcribed, v. 
iv. p. 52. Subject to the joint government of the Dutch, 

and French, who live in perfect peace and harmony with 
each other, ib. 53. Tts population, produce, plantations, 
and commerce, 53, 54. | 

Martin, philoſophical deſcription of this beaſt in Canada, and 
the value of its fur, v. iv. p. 484. 

Martinico, the riſe and eſtabliſhment of this French colony 
upon the ruins of the Caribs, v. iv. p. 153, 156. The 
ſeveral articles of its produce and trade, 575 159. Its 
former extenſive trade and proſperity, with the ſeveral 
cauſes - particularly the advantage of being made the center 
of communication between the mother country and her co- 
lonies on the windward iſlands, 159, 167. Its decline prin- 
cipally owing to the reſtrictions thrown upon its trade, 
108, 170. Us preient low and melancholy ſtate—with a 


ſhort 
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thort view of the population, culture, and plantations upon 
it, 171, 173. Cannot recover its former proſperity with- 
out the aſſiſtance and generous ſupport of the mother coun. 
try, which cannot be expected, with the reaſons, 174, 176. 
Its Nate of defence by nature, with an account of the 2 
tifications raiſed by art, 177, 181. : 

Maryland, its riſe and adminiſtration - detachment from Vir- 
g1n14---the principles on which it was founded---the encou- 
ragement it received at firſt from the Indians---and the na- 
ture of the authority veſted in the proprietors, v. v. p. 270, 
271, 272. lts diviion into eleven counties, and ſtate of 
its population, 273. Its air which is damp on the coaſt, 
becomes light, pure, and ſubtle, as you approach the 
mountains, ib. Exceſſes of heat in ſummer, or cold in 
winter, are of very ſhort duration, 274. Excellent ſtate 
of its vegetation and fertility of ſoil, particularly in pro- 
ducing the beſt corn in all America, ib. Abounds with 
many navigable canals, which make it a moſt convenient 
port for trade, ib. Its inhabitants are diſperſed into va- 
rious parts of the colony, and have not formed themſelves 
into any collective bodies or ſocieties in large towns---the 
inconveniencies which the mother country has received 
from this diſperſion---and the methods taken to remove 
them by eſtabliſhing ſtaples for the reception of Englifh 
commodities, and railing forts for their ſecurity, 275, 276. 
Deſtitute of artiſts and manufacturers, and obliged to im- 
port from Europe the moſt neceſſary articles of life, with 
the difficulties produced by it, 276. Low ſtate of its pro- 
duce and trade in all articles, except tobacco, 297. Na- 
ture and extent of its commerce for its tobacco the delays 
occaſioned in exporting it-- the number of ſhips employed 
in it---and the advantages which the mother country de- 
rives from this trade in freight and commiſſion, in the re- 
venue, and re- exportation of tobacco, 280, 281, 282. 

Mataram, an important colony belonging to the Dutch 1a the 
iſland of Java, with an account of its particular uſe in 
ſupplying them with wood for all their India ſettlements,, 
v. i. p. 240, 242» | 5 

Maximilian (emperor of Germany) eminent for the great im- 
provements he introduced in the government and legiſlati- 
on of Germany, and the great advantages of his plan to all 
the European ſtates, v. v. p. 422, 423. 

Mexico, its ſoil, temperature of air, and fertility, v. 11. p. 
378. The indolence and puſillanimity of their emperor 
Montezuma, and the commotions which prevailed here, on 
the arrival and ſucceſs of Cortez, the Spaniard, 379, 380. 
The manners, ſuperſtition, government, and riches of this 

| empire, 
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empire, 381, 388, The Spaniſh deſcription of this em- 


pire, and an impartial examina ion of the credit which it 
deſerves, 389, 390, 391. Its boundaries enlarged by the 
Spaniards after the conqueſt of it, 393, 396, The natives 
have never been entirely ſubdued by the Spaniards, 397. 
Deſcription of its climate, ſoil, and population, 398, 399. 
State of the Creoles and Meſtees, 400, 401. The natives 
relieved (for a time) from the cruelties of the Spaniards, 
by Bartholomew de las Caſas—their manner of living, re- 
markable temperance, and knowledge of the arts in the 
province of Chiapa, 403, 410. Manufactures (particu- 
larly in the province of Tlaſcala) agriculture, and various 
production of this country, 411, 424. The principal 
mines in it, with introductory remarks on mineralogy and 
metallurgy, and the annual coinage of gold and ſilver at 
the mint of Mexico, 424, 431. Oppreſſive nature of the 
taxes eſtabliſhed here, 431, 439. [ts connections and 
commerce with the reſt of America, 440. With the Eaſt 
Indies, particularly the Philippines, 441, 453—and with 
Europe, 454, 466. 

Mififippi, its diſcovery by the French, with the character of 
La Salle, who firſt laid the ſcheme of a colony, in the 
country that is watered by it—where the French afterward 
ſettle and call it Louiſiana, v. v. p. 14, 18. Annually 
ſwelled by the melting of the northern ſnows, 29. Its na- 
vigation difficult and dangerous, 30, 31. Nature of the 
ſoil on its banks, 41. European fruit trees have been 
planted on both ſides of this river, and met with ſome ſuc- 
cels, 42x; 43 | | 

Mocha (ſituate in Arabia on the ſouth-eaft fide of the Red Sea) 
a moſt valuable mart for commerce—nature and articles of 
irs exports and imports —and the manner in which its trade 
is Carried on, v. i. p. 353, 354. 355. 

Molucca Handi, their ſituation, number, and extent, v. i. p- 
98. Alternately ſubject to the Javans and the Malays, un- 
til the arrival and conqueſt of the Portugueſe, 99. Nature 
of the government, religion, and manners of the inhabi- 

tants, ib. Derive great advantages from the culture of 
the cocoa-tree and ſago, which laſt plant is the peeuliar 
growth of theſe iſlands—with a deſcription of them both, 
ib. 109. The clove and the nutmeg accidentally diſco- 
vered here by the Chineſe, 101. When made ſubject ro 
the Portugueſe, 102. The Portugueſe expelled from them, 
and the trade transferred to the Dutch, with an account of 
the nature and value of the trade, 199—195. Stiled the 
gold mines of the Dutch Eaſt India company: who have 
formed two ſettlements (Timor and Celebe with a view, 
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on purpoſe, to ſecure to themſelves the whole trade of 

theſe iſlands, 196, 197, 198. | | 

Mon/oons, their ſingular effects, at two different ſeaſons of the 
year, on the Indian oceans, v. i. p. 35. | 

Montreal, its riſe, extent, climate, ſoil, population, and 
trade, v. v. p. 57, 58. 

Mont/etrrat diſcovered in 1493 by the Spaniards, who named 

this iſland after a mountain in Catalonia, but did not long 
continue in it, v. iv. p. 316. Occupied by the Engliſh in 
1632, who deſtroyed the ſavages found in it, and formed 
a ſettlement upon it, ib. Its improved ſtate in the preſent 
century, and ſucceſs of its ſugar plantations, 317. Sub- 
ject to the governor of St. Chriſtophers, 319. 

Moors, their total expulſion from Spain very injurious to the 
manufactures of that country, and one great cauſe of the 
preſent decline of power in that empire, v. ili. p. 75, 76, 


T7 

Murer (the) which yields the purple ſo celebrated by the an- 
tients, is found to inhabit the rocks on the coaſt of Guaquil 
and Guatimala in Peru, v. ii. p. 544. Deſcription of this 
fiſh, and the proceſſes by which its liquor, uſed in dying 
cloths, is extracted, ib. 545. | | 

Muſe, a production peculiar to Thibet, near to Bengal, v. i. 
p. 418. What it is in its original ſtate, and the trade 
produced by this article, ibid. 

N- ” 

Negroes, a philoſophical enquiry into the cauſe and origin of 
their blackneſs, and a ſketch of the anatomical diſcoveries 
made upon this ſubject, v. 111. p. 397, 401. Unjuſtlß 
ſuppoſed io be incapable of reaſon and virtue, with two 
ſpecimens of their behaviour on ſome particular occaſions, 
439, 440, 441. Their real character, 442. To what 
diſorders they are ſubject in America, and their effects 
upon the negroes, 445, 446, 447. Their natural taſte for 
poetry and muſic, and the advantages which might be de- 
rived from it, 451. The expediency for encouraging the 
love of propagation among them, and the means by which 
it might be effected, 453, 454. Their dangerous inſur- 
rection at Berbice, and the fatal conſequences with which 
it threatened the American colonies, v. iv. p. 72. 

Nevis, riſe and progreſs of this Engliſh ſettlement, with an 
account of the amiable character of the inhabitants, v. iv. 
. 217, 318» 

32 Eng leud, took its riſe in troubleſome times, and in its 
infant fate, was diflurbed with many dreadful commo- 
tions, v. v. p. 139. Criginally called by the name of 
| | North 
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North Virginia, .and became an European ſettlement in 
1608, but continued in a weak and Jow flate for ſome 
time, ib. 190. Character, manners, and religion of the 
hrſt colomits, who were chiefly puritans, and had fled 
from England to avoid the civil war which prevailed there 
at that time, 191. The harmony and peace in which its 
firſt coloniſts lived without any regular and eſtabliſhed form 
of policy; with ſome account of the civil eſtabliſhment 
which afterwards took place, 192. Exerciſed much cruelty 
againſt the ſe& of the Quakers who ſettled in this colony, 
and perſecated thoſe who denied the coercive power of 
the civil magiſtrate in matters of religion, 193. Attempts 
to put a ſtop to every difference in religious opinions by 
inflicting capital puniſhments on all who difſented, 194. 
Its intemperate zeal in matters of the greateſt indifference 
authenticated by the public records of the colony, ib. 195. 
Reftrained by the mother country in its cruelty againſt the 
Qu..kers, 196. Experienced the moit dreadſul calamities 
ſrom a religious war, begun in 1692; which ſhewed the 
extraordinary ſuperſtition of the coloniſts, 197, 198, 199. 
Its boundaries and extent, 201. The mode of agriculture 
and eſtabliſhing new villages or diſtricts, 202. Its climate 
not ſo mild as that of ſome European provinces under the 
ſame parallel, ib. Its diviſion into four provinces, and 
what theſe provinces are and the manner by which a mu- 
tual connection is preſerved with each other, 203. Sketch 
of 1he charter granted to it after the Rewulnticn, ib. 204. 
State of its population, and its culture which is favourable 
to European fruits tranſplanted into it, 204, 205. Pro- 
'creſs of the arts and manufactures, which have been much. 
diſcouraged and oppoſed by the mother country, 205, 200, 
207. Its fiſheries, a great ſource of wealth, 207. Nature 
and ſtate of its exports to the Britiſh iflands in America 
its imports from the Azores and the Madeiras- and trade 
with Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the mother country, 
208, 209. State of its debt, and the number of men and 
ſhips annually employed in its commerce, 210. Deſefip- 
tion of its capital (Boſton) - its ſecurity in caſe of invaſion 
and the manners of its inhabitants, ib. 211, 212. 
Newfoundland, enjoys an unlimited freedom of trade, v. v. 
p, 1557. Its extent, and climate, with a brief account of 
the adjacent coaſt, 156. Diſcovered in 1497 by Cabot, a 
Venetian, at that time in the ſervice of England, 157. 
Origin and time of the firſt ſettlement eſtabliſned here by 
the Engliſh, who appointed St. John's for their general 
rendezvous, ib. 158. Attacked by the French, bat after- 
wards ſecured to the Englih by the peace of Vo 
a the 
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the French reſcrving to themſelves the right of fiſhing here 
and on the Great Bank, 159. The nature and value of 
the fiſheries eftabliſhed on this coaſt—the proper ſeaſons for 
them—the different ſpecies of cod found here—manner of 
conducting the fiſheries and drying the cod—and the na- 
tional advantages ariſing from them, 160, 174. | 

New Ferſey, originally a ſettlement of the Swedes, was after» 
wards ſurrendered to the Dutch, and is now ſubje& to the 
Engliſh, v. v. p. 222. Its boundaries, 223. Languid 
Nate of its population and trade, with the probable cauſe 
it, 223, 2205 

New Orleans, ſhort deſcription of its riſe and progreſs, v. v. 
p- 39, 40. | 

New 2 its boundaries, and firſt diſcovery in 1690, v. v. 
p. 212. Was founded by the Dutch, and afterwards con- 
quered by the Engliſh, to whom it was ſecured by the 
treaty of Breda, 213, 214. Nature of its government, 
215. Deſcription of its ſoil, climate, religious toleration, 

and other caules of its proſperity, 216, 222. 

Nexw Zealand, brief account of this iſland and its inhabitants, 
v. iii. p. 253. . | 
erway manners and education of its firſt inhabitants who 
were much accuſtomed to plunder, and attached to Wodin, 
v. ii. p. 163, 164. Agriculture and fiſhing introduced 
here, and the ſavage manners of the natives humanized, 
on the eſtabliſkment of Chriſtianity in this country, 165. 
Formed a ſettlement in Greenland, fo early as the ix. 
cent. with ſome conjectures relative. to the country of 
Greenland being united to the American continent, v. iv. 
p. 84. When and how deprived of its ſettlements in 
Greenland, and all its connections with America, 85. Its 
climate deſcribed and compared with the climate of Am- 
ſterdam, I. ubeck, and Hamburgh, 98. > 

Nova Scolia, its extent, boundaries, foil and climate, v. v. 
P- 174, 175. Known formerly by the name of Acadia, 
and became a French colony in 1604, ib. Surrendered by 
the French to the Engliih, with an account of the colony 
at that time, 179. Agriculture encouraged and practiſed 
here with ſucceſs, 180. Excellent character of the neutral 
French who continued in it, after it was ſurrendered to the 
Engliſh—the cruel behaviour of the Engliſh to them, with 
the conſequences, 181, 185. Its preſent ſtate, and the 
advantace of encouraging the growth of flax in Halifax, 
186, 189. 


Nutmeg, grows only in the iſlands of Banda that are ſubject to 


the Dutch, v. i. p. 194. Its culture, proper ſeaſon for ga- 


thering it, manner of preparing it for common uſe, de- 
ſcribed, 


— 
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ſcribed, ibid. Which is the moſt valuable of the different 
kinds of nutmeg, and what are its properties and uſe, 


195 
O. 


Ohio, its firſt diſcovery by the French, and the fertility of 
the country bordering upon it, deſcribed, v. v. p. 89. 
The French erect ſeveral forts upon this river, which ex- 
cite the jealouſy of the Engliſh, go, 91. 

Opium, a conſiderable branch of commerce, in Bengal, v. i. 

. 422. Its natural ſtate and growth, and the belt ſpecies 
of it deſcribed, 423. Is found in greater plenty at Patna, 
than any other place in the world, ibid. 

Ormus, ſituation, riſe, riches, manners and luxury of the in- 
habitants, v. i. p. 86, 87. Is invaded by Albuquerque, 
and ſubmits to the power of the Portugueſe, 88, 89. 

Or:0n0ko, when and by whom the river was diſcovered, v. iv. 

p. I. Its ſource and extent, 2. Enquiry into the cauſe of 
a ſingular phznomenon, relative to the riſe and fall of this 
river at certain periods of the year, ib. 3. Sketch of the 
manners of the Indians who inhabit the country bordering 
upon it, 4, 5, 6. Preſent ſmall importance of the lettle- 
ment (vt, Thomas) eftabliſhed by the Spaniards upon its 
coaſt, and the great advantages which would be derived 
from a due attention to agriculture, 7, 8. 

end, origin of an India company eſtabliſhed at this place 
by the Auſtrians; with the capital, and value of the ſhares 
of the proprietors, *and their great ſucceſs for a time, v. 11, 
p. 176, 179. This company was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, and, at length, was en- 
tirely deſtroyed, 179, 182. 

Otter, nature of this animal deſcribed, v. iv. p. 482. Im- 
properly ranked, in general, amongſt amphibious animals, 
ibid. Is more common and much larger in the northern 
parts of America than any other climate, and his hair moſt 
N becauſe the blackeſt, in thoſe parts of the world, 
ibid. os | | 
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Paco, natural and philoſophical deſcription of this animal, 
peculiar to the country of Peru, v. ii. p. 530. The Spa- 
niards have in vain attempted to propagate 1ts ſpecies in 
Europe, 531. | 

Panama, foundation of this ſettlement, and the value of the 
pearls found upon its coaſt, v. ii. p. 558, 559- The ge- 
neral mart for the rich merchandize of Peru to Europe, 


and from Spain to her American colonies, 559» 560. Its 
6 preſent 
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1— decline, and the æra from which it muſt be dated, 
57. | 
3 its boundaries and extent, v. iii. p. 11. Its ſoil, 
and manners of the natives, 12, 26. Preſent ſituation of 
the Spaniards in this country, 27, 29. An account of its 
trade, particularly for the medicinal herb (called Para- 
guay) peculiar to this province, 30, 33. Famous for its 
valuable hides, 33. Owes its fame to the ſettlements 
formed here by the Jeſuits, with a view of the excellent go- 
vernments, civil and religious, which they introduced here, 
35, 42. Extent of this empire, with an impartial enquiry 
into the real cauſes of its depopulation, and the eſtabliſh- 
ments made by the Jeſuits among the Indian ſavages here, 
42, 49. Motives, on which the Jeſuits made theſe eſta- 
bliſhments, and introduced a ſyſtem of religious polity in 
this country, examined and juſtified, 49, 57. 8 
Patna (a province in Bengal) famous for its opium, v. i. 
p-. 423. Some account of the borax found here, and its 
uſe— the value of its ſaltpetre, and the proceſſes by which 
it is purified, 433, 434. 5 . 

Pegu, an Engliſh ſettlement in the gulph of Bengal, famous 
for its topazes, ſaphires, amethyſts, and rubies, which are 
eſteemed the moſt valuable in the world, v. i. p. 422. 
Penſyivania, rife and origin of this ſettlement, with a ſhort 
character of its founder, v. v. p. 226, 234. The fingular 
moderation, equity, and benevolence by which this coun- 
try was obtained of the natives - who have ſhewed as great 
an affection for this colony, as they have conceived an 
averſion for all other European ſettlements, 235. Its le- 
giſlation founded upon thoſe two firſt principles of public 
ſplendour and private felicity—liberty and property : with 
an account of the univerſal toleration in religious matters 
eſtabliſhed in it, 236. In whom is veſted the right of no- 
minating its governor, with the extent of his power, 237. 
The mode of electing repreſentatives, eſtabliſhing laws, 
railing taxes, allotting land to new coloniſts, ſecuring land 
to its proprietor, and recovering it when loſt, ib. 238. 
Defended on the caſt by the Atlantic ocean, on the north 
by New York and New Jerſey, on the ſouth by Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, on the weſt by the Indians. 239. Its 
extent, climate, and fertility of ſoil, ib. 230. Flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of its culture, plantations, and produce, 241. 
Some account of a religious ſect in this country, called 
Dumplers, ib. 244. Its rapid and continued ſucceſs more 
immediately owing to the harmony among the different re- 
ligious ſects in it, 244. State of its population according 


to the calculation of Dr. Franklin, 245. Nature and ex- 
tent 
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tent of the paternal authority exerciſed here, not unlike to 
the patriarchal, 247. Articles and value of its trade and 
exports, 250, 251, 252. Deſcription of its capital called 
Philadelphia—with the ſtate of its trade, learning, arts, 
population and defence, 253, 259. | 

Pepper plant, deſcription of the culture, proper ſoil, and beſt 
ſpecies of this plant, v. i. p. 382, 383. The trade for 
this article divided between the Dutch, Engliſh and 
French, 384. 


Perſiu, ſketch of its hiſtory and the manners of the inbahbi- 


tants, v. i. p. 318, 320. Its connections with the Engliſh, 
320, 324. | 

Perſian Gulph, general view of the trade in it, and that of the 
Engliſh in particular, v. i. p. 360, 373. 

Peru, the manners, religion, laws, and civilation of the 
natives—a view of the origin, and antiquity, and real 
founder of their empire its ſubjection to the Spaniards, 
and their exaggerated accounts of this country, conſidered, 
v. 11. p. 473, 494. Its extent, climate, and population, 
508, 510» Account of two extraordinary phænomena of 
nature, which frequently happen in this country with the 
opinions of the learned upon this ſubject, 5 11, 514. The 
wretched ſtate of the natives, and the profound ſtupidity 
into which they are ſunk, by the cruel oppreſſion of the 
Spaniards, 5 15, 521. Much more frequented by the Spa- 
niards, than Mexico from the ſoftneſs of the climate, the 
ſalubrity of the air, and the goodneſs of the proviſions in 
Peru, 522, 525. What ſpecies of cultivation, and what 
induſtry have been introduced into this empire by-the Spa- 
niards ; with ſome account of the nature and uſe of the 
lama and the pacos—domeftic animals, peculiar to Peru, 

527, 534. A deſcription of its ſeveral mines of gold, 
filver and mercury, and their ſeveral value, 535, 542. 
Mutual communication of the ſeveral provinces in this 
country, explained—with a particular ſurvey of the man- 
ners and commerce of the people at Lima, 543, 556. The 
channels by which her trade with Europe 1s carried on, 
557, 562. The interruptions which the Spaniſh commerce 
with the Peruvians have received from the Engliſh and 
French—and the riſe of the Engliſh South Sea company, 
and the conceſſions granted to it, 563, 567. . 

Peter I. (Czar of Muſcovy) attempted to form a communica- 
tion between Siberia and India by independent Tartary, 
and the reaſon why he did not ſucceed, v. ii. p. 232» 
State of the taxes during his reign in Ruſſia, 237. Greatly 
improved the navigation of Ruſſia, 240. Ambitious to 
make his country a maritime power, with a ſketch of the 
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meaſures he took for this purpoſe, 243, 244. His cha- 
racter briefly and impartially deſcribed, 247, 248. 
Philip II. (king of Spain) a remarkable bigot to the church 
of Rome, endeavours to ; PE her tenets by perſecution 
in the low countries, v. i. p. 168. Meets with ftrong op- 
poſition in Holland; which humbles the Spaniſh flag, and 
throwing off all ſubmiſſion to Philip, forms uſfelf into a re- 
public, 169, 170. 
Philippine fands (formerly called the Manillas) their extent, 
and manners of the natives, v. ii. p-. 207. Diſcovered, in 
1521, by Magellan, who died here, 208. The origin of 
the Spaniards ſettling in them, ib. 209. State of their po- 
pulation, 210. Subordinate to the power of the viceroy of 
Mexico, 211. Nature and excellence of the antient inſti- 
tution of government here, and their preſent languid ſtate 
under the oppreſſion of the Spaniards, 212, 213. Their 
fertility, and the advantages which might be derived from 
them to trade and navigation, and the methods by which 
this end may be attained, 216, 222, Nature and extent of 
their connections with Mexico, 441, 446. 
Philo/ephical enquiry into, and obJervations upon - the nature and 
effects of animal and vegetable food upon the inhabitants 
of different nations, v. i. p. 57, 58. The riſe and progreſs 
of the doctrine of tranſmigration of ſouls, and its peculiar 
influence on the mind of the Indian, v. ii. p. 306, 307. 
The ſeveral revolutions to which the earth is ſubje&, and 
the cauſes of earthquakes and inundations, 371, 372, 373* 
The nature and origin of iſlands, v. ill. p. 253, 258. 
The rights of ſovereigns to diſpoſe of their ſubjects to 
a foreign power without their conſent, v. v. p. 51, 52, 53+ 
The manner by which the equilibrium of the earth 15 ſup- 
ported in the old and new world, 120, 421, 122. The 
difference of the climate in Europe and America, 124, 125. 
The advantages and diſadvantages of cultivating rice, and 
the eftects it produces in the climate of the country which 
abounds with it, exemplified in ſeveral inſtances, 291. 
The ſtate of vegetation in North America, 316. Policy 
and government in general with ſome rules for eftabhſh- 
ing a wile and falutary legiſlation, 359, 369. The nature, 
end, and limits of univerſal morality their fluctuating 
itate in Europe at ſeveral periods of time—their inſeparable 
- with good laws and good 3 594, 
102. 
P:iio/ophy, its revival in Europe, poſterior to the revival of 
the fine arts and Belles Lettres,: v. v. p. 581. Its ſtate 
among the moſt wiſe and celebrated of the antient philo- 
lophers, and the reaſons why it has been more ſucceſsful 
among 
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ameng the moderns, 583. What improvements and diſco- 
veries have been made 1n 1t by the modern philoſophers, 
and who they were, 586, 587, 588. Inſtrumental in ex- 
tending the empire of human knowledge, and by what 
means, 589, 593. | | 

Phenicians formed by their fituation on the confines of Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, to extend their commerce, v. i. 


46 

Pins the produce of Jamaica; known in England, by the 

name of all-ſpice ; deſcribed in reſpe& of its growth and 
culture, v. iv. p. 343. The art of managing its culture 
introduced into Jamaica in 1668, being brought thither by 
ſome inhabitants of Barbadoes, ibid. 

Pizarro (Francis) ſhort account of the principles, character, 
and fate of this Spaniſh adventurer at the invaſion and con- 
queſt of Peru, v. ii. p. 471, 478, 479, 497. | 

Poland, a ſketch of the government and conſtitution eſta- 
bliſhed in this country, with the evil conſequences that 
have attended it, v. v. p. 418, 419. 

Pondicherry, origin of this French ſettlement, v. ii. p. 39. 
Its ſacceſs under the adminiſtration of Martin (principal 
director of India affairs) and Dumas who were very inſtru- 
mental to its future glory, when it became the chief of all 
the French colonies in India, 58 and 72. Befieged by the 
Engliſh, who were driven from it by Dupleix, 83. Taken 
and deſtroyed by the Engliſh, 114, 1159. What reſolu- 
lutions were taken by the French to rebuild this town, and 
reſtore it to its former ſplendor - with a view of the natural 
and advantageous fituation of the place, and reaſons to 
think it may regain its former greatneſs, 147, 143. The 
great importance of this ſettlement to the French and the 
neceſſity of fortifying it, as one of the beſt methods of ſe- 
curing to themſelves a valuable ſhare in the trade of India, 
153, +076 

Wee 8 province of South America) valuable to the Spa- 
niards for its gold mines, which are worked without much 
difficulty, expence, and hazard, v. ii. p. 57%, 579. 

Porto- Rico, its firlt diſcovery, extent, and conqueſt, v. ii. 
p- 11. Nature and venomous qualities of the mancheneel 
tree, the natural produce of this place, 14. Its preſent 
ſtate of population, fertility, trade, and manners of the 
inhabitants; and an account of what farcher improvements 
might be made, 16, 17, 18. | : 

Portugueſe, their firſt expeditions to Barbary, and arrival in 
the Indies in xv cent. v. i. p. 29. Double the Cape of 
Good Hope, hitherto called the Cape of Storms—ſail along 

the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, and attempt ſeas before un- 
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known, and land in Indoſtan: where they found amon 
the natives, many Mohammedan Arabs, 30. 60. Eſtabliſh 
a ſettlement on the coaſt of Malabar, 63, 66. Lookin 
upon Goa, as a moſt important acquiſition, they take it by 
ſtorm, and make it the metropolis of all their ſettlements 
in India, 67, 68, 69. Make themſeves maſters of the 
Red Sea, with a ſketch of the ſtate of Europe at that time, 
79, 85. Obtain a ſovereign power over the Arabian and 
Perſian gulphs, 85, 89. Form a ſettlement at Ceylon, 
with a brief deſcription of it, which they neglect to im- 
prove to the utmoſt of their power, 90, 92. Their con- 
queſt of Malacca, and the means by which they effected it, 
93, 96. Receive congratulation upon this conqueſt, with 
offers of trade from the kings of Siam and Pegu, 98. Pre- 
pare and effect a ſettlement in the Molucca iſlands, 98. 
102. The cauſes of their enterpriſing ſpirit at this time, 
102, 105. Arrive among the Chineſe, 106, 104.—And 
permitted to trade with them, and eſtabliſh a ſettlement at 
Macao, 134, 135. Encouraged to trade with the Japa-_ 
ncſe, and fend among them miſſionaries and merchants, 
with the ſucceſs of the merchants, 135, 140. Extent of 
their dominions in India and Africa, 141, 142. Corrup- 
tion introduced and prevalent among their agents and fac- 
tors in India, with their decline in conſequence of it, 143, 
146. Short and temporary ſucceſs of their Indian affairs 
under Don Juan da Caſtro, 147, 149. Lofs of their power 
and influence in India fo great, that their preſent ſettle- 
ments conſiſt only of Macao, Diu and Goa, 159, 160. 
Portugueſe, their firſt diſcovery of the Brazils, owing to ac- 
cident, in XV Cent. v. iii. p. 126, 127. Their firſt coloniſts 
they ſent to the Prazils, conſiſted of condemned criminals 
and abandoned women, and their falſe policy in this re- 
ſpect, 129. Reſemble the Spaniards in their maxims and 
adopt ſome of their worſt inſtitutions, particularly the in- 
guittion, 130, 131, 132. Their ſucceſs in the Brazils 
owing to the labours of the Jeſuits, 144. 149. Expel the 
Dutch from the Brazils, with an account of their ſitua- 
tion in it after this event, 162, 163, 164. Origin of their 
ſettlement on the river of the Amazons, 166, 167. Riſe 
ana ſtate of their colony on the river Plata, 180, 186. 
Foundation and firſt coloniſts of their ſettlement at St. 
Paul, 187, 190, What meaſures they have taken to ſe- 
cure the produce of the mines in Brazil, 205, 210. Their 
decline at home and in their colonies, with the ſeveral 
cauſes, 218, 225. An account of what changes ſhould 
take place in their civil, eccleſiaſtical, and commercial 
affairs 
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affairs — before they can recover their antient dignity at 
home and in their colonies, 226, 251. 

Pruſſis, character of her preſent king, Frederic III. who en- 
deavours to form connections in India: and for this pur- 
poſe eſtabliſned an Eaſt India company at Embden, with 

an account of its nature and fate, v. ii. p. 200, 207. 


55:7 th 

Puakers, ſeverely oppreſſed by the coloniſts of New England, 
v. v. P- 193, 195, 196. Origin of this religious ſect, with 
a ſhort character of their founder, p. 230. Their extraor- 
dinary contempt for eſtabliſned modes of dreſs, all outward 
marks of deference, and reciprocal demonſtrations of re- 
ſpect, 231. Auſterity of their morals and love of univerſal 
peace, 232. Their conſtancy and fortitude under the op- 
preſſions and perſecutions they ſuffered in England, and 
the eſteem they acquired upon this account, 233, 234. 
Their ſettlement in Penſylvania, 234, 235. 


Quito (a Spaniſh colony in South America) deſcription of the | 


air, foil, manufactures and trade, and corrupt manners of 

the inhabitants, v. ii. p. 570, 574. Famous for its bark, 

which is the only valuable production of the place, 575, 

576. . 

R. 

Ralegh (Sir Walter) ſketch of his character and fruitleſs 
voyage to Guiana in South America, v. iv. p. 118. The 
firſt projector of the Engliſh exp ditions into North Ame- 
rica, v. v. p. 105. | 


Red Sea, the origin and cauſe of its name, what, v. i. 8. 


Is not much expoſed to tempeſts, but is dangerous to ſhips 
of large burthen, ibid, Its general trade wich various na- 
tions, and the Engliſh in particular, 339, 359. 

Religion, its revolution in theory and practice among the 
Europeans, ſince an intercourſe has been eſtabliſhed be- 
tween Europe and America, briefly demonſtrated, v. v. 
p. 399, 405. 

Rats N jealous of the attempts made by the Greeks 
and Carthaginians to conquer Sicily, ſeize upon chis coun- 
try and afterwards turn their arms againſt each of theſe 
ſtates, v. i. p. 6. Their conqueits not advantageous to 
commerce, 7. | | 

Rome (modern) brief account of the progreſs by which the 
papal government extended its power, v. v. p. 452, 453. 
By what means it revived and cultivated the arts in Eu- 


Iope, 572. 
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gi] Rum, the method or proceſs by which it is diſtilled from ſu- 
4 gar, v. iii. p. 486, 487. 1 | 
| q Ruſfjians, their incurſions into Tartary excite the jealouſy of 
the Chineſe, v. 11. p. 228. Their frequent ſkirmiſhes and 
1 contentions with the Chineſe; who, at length, conclude 
lt a treaty of commerce (the firſt treaty they made ſince the 
| foundation of their empire) with them—this treaty ſub. 
0 ject to great reſtrictions, with a plan for improving it, 229, 
; | 232. Their unſucceſsful project (under Peter the Great) 
| to trade with India, through independent Tartary, 232. 
| Carry on an intercourſe with India by the Caſpian ſea, 232, 
Wl 235. The very large extent of their empire, and ſmall 
1 population of it, 236, 237. The neceſſity of encouraging 
„ agriculture, particularly in the Ukraine, as a ſource of fu- 
4 ture wealth to which ſhould be added the working of their 
N iron mines, Which are equal to thoſe of Sweden, 238, 239. 
0 | The nature and extent of their trade, which is impeded by 
| the exorbitancy of the public revenues, 240. The expe- 
il diency of reducing their military, and navy, and encou- 
| raging the peaceful arts, and changing the preſent ſyſtem 
of government, as the beſt means for attaining future proſ- 
perity and happinets, 241, 252. e 


| Saba, ſtate of the trade and manners of the inhabitants be- 

Ul, longing to this Dutch ſettlement, v. iv. p. 50, 51. 

V4 Sago, the nature, culture, and virtues of this plant, which 1s 

tt the produce of the Molucca iſlands, v. i. p. 100, 101. 

vol Salt-peire, an account of this nitrous earth, and the manner 

41 of refining it in Patna (a province of Bengal) and its va- 

Fd lue, v. i. p. 433, 434. : 

17 Sa- Salwader, (one of the Bahama iflands) the firſt place 

11 | which was diſcovered by Columbus, who (in 1492) arrived 

Ft there and took poſſeſſion of it—his conduct towards the na- 

7 | tives and their grateful return for his kindneſs, v. 11. p. 

UH 34%, 349. 

Hil Santa Cruz, its extent, revolutions, and rapid progreſs under 

103 the French, v. iv. p. go, 91. Became ſubject to the Danes 
1 by purchaſe, and its preſent ſtate, 92, 95. 

14 Saſſafras, an American tree, which is found in the greateſt 
a | | plenty and excellence in Florida, v. v. p. 305. Its growth 

4 and medicinal virtues deſcribed, 305, 306. | 

"# Saxcns, their origin, character, and ſubmiſſon to Charle- 

ul | - © magne, v. 1. . . | 

\ Schilaerop, ſhort account of his ſingular humanity and pro- 

# bity, which made him univerſally admired and revered in 

Africa, v. iv. p. 92, 93. | 


| deal, 
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Seal, nature, different ſpecies, and uſe of this amphibious 


animal—with the manner of conducting this fiſhery and 


the namber of ſhips annually employed in it, v. v. p. 66, 
69. 

Siam, ſtate of the trade carried on by the Dutch in this city, 
v. i. p. 207, 208.— State of the French ſettlement here, 


v. ii. p. 39, 40. Very fertile in its own productions, and 


favourable to thoſe which are tranſplanted into its ſoil, 41. 
Its government arbitrary and deſpotic, 41, 43. A ſketch of 
the religion of the natives and the fruitleſs labours of the 
French miſſionaries, 44, 45» 

Sicily, commerce and agriculture introduced into it by the 
Greeks and Carthaginians, v. 1. p. 6. Cultivation of the 
ſugar-cane known and adopted in this country xii. cent. 


v. iii. p. 479. | 
Slawe-tradge, account of the places and manner in which it is 
carried On, v. iii. p. 426, 428. Forts neceſſary in order 
to procure ſlaves, 429, 433. Small veſſels preferable to 
large ones in this trade, 434. The moſt favourable ſeaſon 
for it, from the beginning of September to the end of No- 
vember, 435, 436. Manner of conduQting their ſlaves on 
their paſſages, as adopted by the different nations con- 
cerned in this trade—and which method is moſt conſiſtent 
with humanity, 437, 438. Method of ſelling the ſlaves 
in America, 439. Wretched condition of the ſlaves - and 
the diforders to which they are ſubject, with an account of 
the molt probable cauſe to which they are owing, 439, 448. 
Some wile and humane meaſures propoſed for alleviating 
the miſeries of ſlaves, with the advantages to their pro- 
rietors in adopting them, 448, 455. Slavery entirely 
anconſiſtent with, and contrary to, ſound policy, humanity, 
"reaſon, and juſtice - With Monteſquieu's opinion upon this 


ſubject, 456, 465. The oppreflive yoke and labours of 


the ſlaves in the American iſlands, 466, 467. 

Scuth-Sea, origin of the views of the Engliſh for making a 
ſettlement upon its coaſt, and the riſe of their commercial 
company, v. iii. p. 58, 59. Conjectures concerning the 
iſlands in it having formerly compoſed one entire conti- 
nent, 253, | | 

Spain, a ſketch of its ancient revclutions, under the Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Goths, and Moors or Saracens, who 
were entirely ſubdued in 1491, when Grenada was taken 
by Ferdinand and Iſabella; under whom all the petty 
kingdoms of Spain were united into one kingdom, v. Ii. 
3; 15 8 | 

5/2: ww yo and miſeries may be dated from the total 


expulſion of the Moors and Jews from this commer ane 
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from the defects of her civil, religious, and military inſti- 
tutions, v. ili. p. 74, 89. The neceſlity of granting a 
liberty of conſcience in religious matters, and encouraging 
foreign manufacturers and artiſts—in order to recover her 
former greatneſs, 99, 111. What meaſures ought to be 
purſued for the re- eſtabliſnment of her colonies particu- 
larly the improvement of agriculture, working the mines, 
and granting a free trade to her ſettlements - with an in- 
troductory account of the value oſ her colonies, from 1492 
to 1740, on the moſt moderate computation, 112, 125. 
To what cauſes we mult attribute the decline, and almoſt 
total deſtruction of this monarchy, 290. | | 
Spaniards, their ſtate under Ferdinand and Iſabella, v. i. p. 
29, 21. 
Spaniards, origin of their ſettlement in the Philippines, v. ii. 
p- 207, 209. Nature of their connections in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies briefly explained, 213, 214. Juſtly cenſured 
for their general uſe of the linen and cloths of foreign ma- 
nufactures, and the wiſdom they would ſhew by uſing In- 
dian manufactures from their own colonies, 215, 216. 
Their invaſion of Mexico under Cortez, and the ſtate of 
this empire at that time, 378, 392. Obtain an entire 
conqueſt over Mexico, and extend its boundaries, 393, 
398. Might reap great advantages from the uſeful and ſa- 
lutary laws, introduced and eſtabliſhed by the Jeſuits in 
California, 446, 454. Nature and uſe of their expedi- 
tions, which preceded the diſcovery of Peru, 466, 472. 
The real ſtate of Peru at the time it was diſcovered by 
them, 473, 494. Their enormous cruelties and civil wars 
after the conqueſt of this country, 495, 507. Their ſitua- 
tion and number of their ſettlements here, with the mo- 
tives for eſtabliſhing them—and what manufactures, culti- 
vation, and induſtry they have introduced into this em- 
Pire, 522, 534. State of their affairs in New Grenada, 
which was detached from Peru, 569. State of their colony 
at Quito, which they conqlfered in 1534, 570, 577. 
Their valuable gold mines in Popayan and Chaco, which 
are worked without expence, difficulty, or hazard—with 
an account of the terms and privileges of the miners in 
theſe provinces, 578, 579. Their colony and trade at 
Santa Fe, particularly for the valuable emeralds, which 
are found here in great plenty—with an enquiry into the 
truth of che opinion, that emeralds of a bright green came 
from the Eaſt Indies, 580. A ſurvey of their colony at 
Carthagena, ſhewing—1ts diſcovery, the revolutions it has 
undergone, the climate, manners of the inhabitants, and 
ate of its commerce, 582, 588, Remarks on the coun- 
| tries, 
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tries, ſituated between the rivers Magdalena and Oronooko 
(ſubject to the power of Spain) which are famous for no 
production but Cocoa—with a plan of improvements which 
might take place, 529, 395. 

Spaniards, an account of their conqueſt at Chili, and the dif- 
ficulty by which it was accompliſhed, v. iii. p. 1, 5. Un- 
able to extend their conqueſts in this country, and negli- 
gent in cultivating the ſoil which is naturally fertile, 6, 7. 
Derive little or no advantage from the trade of Chili; 
which 1s carried on only with the Indians, Peru, and Pa- 
raguay—with an account of the articles of trade, 8, 9, 10. 
Eitabliſh a ſettlement at Paraguay—with a brief ſurvey of 
the extent, ſoil, commerce, and value of this colony, and 
manners of the inhabitants, 11, 26. Their preſent ſitua- 
tion in Paraguay; and the very excellent harbour for their 
ſhips in the port of Maldonacn, which is reckaned one of 
the fineſt harbours in the world, 27, 30. Their internal 
diviſions, and the evil conſequences of it, with other cauſes 
of their decline, 290. Their colony at Jamaica, which 
had been in their poſſeſſion ever ſince i509, attacked and 
taken by the Engliſh in 1655 after having made an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt upon St. Domingo, 290, 295. Their ſet- 
tlement at Campeachy invaded and taken in 1685 by the 
Buccaneers; who make a conqueſt of Carthagena, and 
plunder it, although it was thought to be invincible, 321, 
325. Their colony at Cuba invaded and conquered by the 
Engliſh, who afterwards reſtore it at the concluſion of the 

peace in 1763, 370, 374, 37%» 
Spaniards, the firſt diſcoverers of the great Archipelago of the 
Caribbee iſlands, and the firſt ſettlers upon them, v. iv. 
p. i. The riſe of their colony on the banks of the Oro- 
nooko, with the uſe that has been, and may be made of 
it—a ſurpriſing phænomenon of this river and a ſketch 
of the manners of the people who border upon it, and the 
want of population among them explained, 2, 7. 'Their 
ſettlement at Trinidad and at Margaretta, and their ſhame- 
ful neglect at theſe places, 8, 10. The extent, fertility, 
and natural productions (particularly the Liane plant and 
Mancheneel tree) of iheir ſettlement at Porto Rico, 11, 
18, The former and preſent ſtate of their ſettlement at 
St. Domingo, 18, 25. The extent, ſoil, productions, 
ſtate, and importance of their colony at Cuba, and partt- 
cularly in the extenfive harbour for their ſhips in the Ha- 
vannah : with an account of its ſtate of defence againſt an 
enemy, 26, 42. Not incapable, as is ſuppoſed, of bring- 
ing their colonies to great perfection, and what are the 
bell means to accompliſh this end, 42, 45. 
| Spamardiy 
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Spaniards, account of their firſt eſtabliſnment of a colony in 
Florida in 1565, after having driven the French from it, 
and flow progreſs in cultivating it, and their ceſſion of it, 
in 1763, to the Engliſh, v. v. p. 305, 310. The nature 
of their government and conſtitution, which is abſolute, 

8. 

Saat America, conſtantly expoſed to foreign invaſions, eſpe- 
cially from the South Sea, v. iii. p. 57, 60. Methods for 
preventiug them; particularly by keeping a powerful ma- 
ritime force in the South Seas, and another ſquadron which 
might be eaſily fitted out in the iſland of Cuba, with the 
proper ſtations for theſe naval forces, 64, 74. The decay 
of its colonies, owing to the diſcovery and working of the 
mines, and the fraudulent trade and animoſity between the 
Meſtees and the Europeans who reſort hither, 89, 99. 
The encouragement of | agriculture and the liberty of a 
free trade, neceſſary for its future proſperity, 115, 124.— 
Its malignant fertility in producing poiſonous plants; to 
which are added ſome obſervations on the nature and fatal 

. effects of poiſoned arrows, and a philoſophical enquiry into 

1 the cauſe, v. iv. p. 13. Nature and extent of the con- 

"i | traband trade it carried on with Jamaica after its conqueſt 
by the Engliſh, and the refiraints which the court of Spain 
afterwards laid upon it, 330-335 · 

Sugar, its cultivation in the iſlands of America, of more im- 
portance than any other article of trade, v. iii. p. 479. 
Deſcription of the cane which produces it, the moſt proper 
foil for its culture, and the general method of cultivating 
it, 480. Crops of ſugar not made in all the colonies at the 
ſame time, 481. The ſeveral proceſſes by which it is 
made fit for uſe, 482, 484, The different ſpecies of it, 
and which the moſt valuable, 485. The preparation by 
which rum is diſtilled from ſugar, 486, 487. Some rules 
for eſtimating the value of ſugar plantations,» 488. 

Sugar-mople, the properties and uſe of this tree, and the foil 
accommodated to its growth in North America, to which 
country it is peculiar, v. v. p. 318, 319, 

Sumatrd, its air, commerce and commotions which threw it 
Into the utmoſt confuſion, and put a ſtop to the foreign 
trade, previous to the Dutch ſettling upon this iſland — 
the origin of their ſettlement—the preſent ſtate and value 
of its trade, v. i. p. 205 207, . | 

Surat (the capital of Guzarat) made the center of all the 
French tranſactions and commerce in the Hither India, 
v. ii. p. 19. Its extent, climate, and fertile ſoil, ibid. 
The cauſe and origin of its proſperity may be dated from 
ſome exiled Perſians, by whoſe induſtry both the lands and 

manu- 
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manufactures of this city were brought to ſo great perfec- 
tion, as to excite the jealouſy and ambition of the Portu- 
gueſe and Moguls, 20, 21. Becomes a province of the 
Moguls, who conquer the Portugueſe and improve the cul- 
ture of the lands, 22, 23. Indians, Perſians, Arabs, Jews, 
and Armenians reſort hither for the purpoſe of trade, 24. 
The manners and education of the inhabitants, particularly 
the Banians—men, eminent for their honeſty, politeneſs and 
evenneſs of temper, 24, 25, 26. Nature of the pleaſures 
which prevail in this city, and their dancers called Bal- 
liaderes, 27, 32. Former and preſent ſtate of its trade, 
exports and imports, 32, 36. : 
Surinam (capital of the Dutch colonies and ſettlements in 

Guiana) ſucceſs of its plantations, and its produce which 
conſiſts of cotton, cocoa, coffee, and ſugar, v. iv. p. 65. 
The climate ſo very pernicious to the Europeans, that the 

factories are managed by the deputies of the planters, 66. 
Engliſh ſhare the trade with the Dutch, 66, 67. 


Sweden, its antient inhabitants were the Goths, that contri- 


buted to the ſubverſion of the Roman empire; with a 
ſketch of their government or rather anarchy, v. ii. p. 182, 
183. The internal diviſions and natural genius of its in- 
habitants, and ftate under Guſtavus Vaſa, 183. Its ſeveral 
improvements under Guſtavus Adolphus, 184. Its ſtate 
under Charles XII. ib. What attempts have been made 
to introduce polite arts and improvements of every kind, 
185. Cultivates the India trade—inſiitutes a company, with 
excluſive privileges, to trade beyond the cape of Good Hope 
which is chiefly ſupported by foreigners — and renews the 
charter two ſeveral times—with the myſterious conduct of 
the proprietors and directors of it, 186, 187, 188. Its 
extent and ſoil, 189. Declining ſlate of its population, 
which is much diminiſhed by frequent emigration —with an 
enquiry into the caules of national attachments, 190, 191. 
Its agriculture, ib. Its mines and manufactures, 192. lts 
agriculture, and fiſheries, particularly the herring fiſhery, 
193- Prohibits the importation of foreign commodities, 
and the advantage of it to navigation, 194. State of its 
military force, and the revenues by which it is ſupported, 
195, 196. State of its public credit and private intereſt, 
and the meaſures which prepared the way for the revoluti- 
on under the preſent king, 197, 198, 199. —Sketch of the 
nature and principles of its antieat conſtitution, and the 
eaſe with which the preſent revolution was accompliſhed 
by the reigning monarch, v. v. p. 414, 418. 
Switzerland, its antient inhabitants eminent for their ſkill and 
fortitude in war, with a ſketch of their revolutions, v. v- 
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p. 442. [ts preſent diviſion into thirteen cantons, with a 
brief deſcription of the nature and principles of their go. 
vernment, ib. 443. Account of its general diets and long 
preſervation of peace, 443, 444. 


T. 


Tabaſco, the natives of this place are attacked and defeated by 


Cortez, v. ii. 366. This Spanzard enters into an alliance 
with them and carries away ſeveral of the American wo- 
men with him, who were clad to follow him, ibid. The 
moſt ſhameful and annatural kind of debauchery is prac. 
tiſed by the en in general in this cry and in all America, 
and the probable cauſes to which this depravity may be at- 
tributed, 367. The American women of this city were ſo 
attached to the Spaniards, that they difregarded huſbands 
and children for their ſake; ſerved the Spaniards as guides; 
frequently procured them ſubſiſtence; and ſometimes be- 
trayed conſpiracies to them: and are ſaid, by all hiſto- 
rians, to have been very inſtrumental in the conqueſt of 
Mexico, 368. | 


Tartary, known in the earlieſt ages by the name of Scythia, 


its ſeveral boundaries deſcribed, v. ii. p. 222. Its diviſion 
Into three ſeveral parts, of which one is ſubje& to the 
Chineſe; another is under the dominion of Ruſſia; the 
third is independent, ib. 223. The manners of the na- 
tives, plain and ſimple their origin and cuſtoms, very an- 
tient and their veneration for the great Lama who reſides 
at Putali, 223. The religious diſciples of Lama believe 
him to be immortal, and the origin of this belief the an- 
tiquity, progreſs, and ſtability of the religion of Lama 
and the influence which the prieſts have in temporal and 
ſpiritual affairs, 224, 225, 226. The inroads of the 
Tartars into China, 226, 227. Mogul Tartars ſubmit 
to the Chineſe, 228. Nature of the contentions between 
the Ruſſians and the Chineſe in this cguntry in xvi cent. 
228, 229. 


Taxation of the Britiſh colonies by the parliament of England, 


and their right to impoſe taxes without the free content of 
the colonies, examined—See North America. 


Taxes, the true definition of this term, and the origin of tax- 
ation, v. v. p. $52, 553. Their ftate in Greece and 


Rome, and under the feudal governments of Europe, 5539, 
5654. The various modes of railing them conſidered 
with a brief view of their uſe and abuſe, 555, 556, 557. 
The nature and propriety of thoſe which are laid upon 
land and the expediency of levying them according to 9 

value 
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value of the eſtates, 558, 559, 560. What perſons ſhould 
be veſted with the power of impoſing them, 561, 562. 
Tea, when, and by whom imported into England from Hol- 

land, v. i. p, 446. Its price at the firſt importation, 447. 
General computation of the quantity imported into Eu- 
rope in 1768, ib. Methods uſed by the Engliſh govern- 
ment to prevent the contraband trade of this article, 
hitherto ineffectual, 448. This article paid for in money; 
with an account of the reſtriction, laid upon the exporta- 
tion of ſpecie for this and other Indian articles of com- 
merce, and an enquiry into the wiſdom and policy of this 
meaſure adopted by ſuch a commercial ſtate as England, 

449, 450, 45 1.—l[ts culture, and -virtues, and different 
ſpecies of it, deſcribed, v. 11. p. 259, 260, The different 
degrees of its perfection depend on the difference, of ſoil in 
which it is planted, and of the ſeaſon in which it is ga- 
thered—and what ſeaſon the moſt uſual, 260. Univerſally 
drunk by the Chineſe, from whom the Europeans firſt 
adopted their opinion about its virtues, ib. 261. The 
good and bad effects of this article cannot be well deter- 
mined, till it is tranſplanted into our own climates ; with 
an account of Linnzus's attempt to cultivate this plant, 
and the advantage which would follow the ſucceſs of its 
cultivation, 261, 202. 

Thomas (St) the riſe, and progreſs, and uſe of this Daniſh 


ſettlement, particularly in the excellent harbour it affords 


for their ſhips, and in being a general mart for receiving 


88. 

Timor, the extent, and trade, and ſmall importance of this 
ſettlement to the Dutch, and their reaſons for keeping a 
garriſon in it, v. i. p. 196, 197, 198. : 
Tlaſcala, (a city in Mexico, and ſubject to Spain) the natives 
of this place, though enemies to the Mexicans, ftrenuouſly 
oppoſed the deſigns of Cortez againſt Mexico, and had 
nearly defeated his army, v. ii. p. 375. An inftance of 
their remarkable and humane attention to thoſe who die, 
or are wounded, in the field of battle, ibid. The very 
ſingular nature of their government, 376. Their morals 


very ſevere; and military merit, highly eſteemed, ibid. 


Its extent, population, and culture, 377. An alliance 
formed between the Spaniards and natives, 378. State of 
the manufactures here, 411, 412. 

Tobacco, the principal article of trade in Virginia and Mary- 
land, v. v. p. 277. Its nature and properties, and firſt 
diſcovery, in 1520, by the Spaniards, ibid. The manner 
of cultivating it, the ſoil proper for it, and the beſt __ 

d 


the commodities of the neighbouring colonies, v. iv. p. 87, 


U 
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thod of preparing it for common. uſe, 278, 279. Proprefs 
of its culture, and deſcription of the beſt ſpecies of it, 280, 
The advantages to the nation and merchant, from the ſale 
of it, and the number of ſhips employed in it, 281, 282. 
Tobago, its extent, ſoil, climate, population, and harbours 
for ſhips, v. iv. p. 367. Subject, at firſt, to the Dutch 
who eſtabliſhed a colony upon it, 368. French ſeize upon 
it, and expel the Dutch, but neglect its culture, 369, 370, 
Engliſh lay claim to it, conquer the French, and ſecure 
the poſſeſſion of it to themſelves by the peace in 1763, 371, 
By what means this may be made an advantageous ſettle. 
ment, and reaſons to imagine that it will proſper in the 
hands of the Engliſh—although their firſt coloniſts upon 
this iſland were unſucceſsful, and died in great numbers, 
$7*» .375* 3 a 3 
Tonguin, manners, religion, and vices of the natives; who 
had been inſtructed by the Chineſe, but were inferior to 
them in every reſpect, v. ii. p. 47. Many Europeans 
+" have attempred to form ſettlements here, but have been 
5 unſucceſsful, 48. | | 
4 Tortuga, extent, fertility, and produce of this ſettlement, at 
J its firſt eſtabliſhment, when ſubject to the Engliſh and 
French - and the alarms of the Spaniards upon this account, 
v. iv. p. 200, 201. Produces ſevere conteſts between the 
Engliſh, French, and Spaniards—with its final ſubmiſſion 
to the French, who neglect its cultivation and improve- 
ment, 202, 203. | | 
Tranquebar, the riſe and favourable proſpect of eſtabliſhing an 
extenſive commerce on this Daniſh ſettlement in Tanjour, 
v. ii. p. 167. An account of the endeavours, uſed by the 
Daniſh government to make it proſper—the ſeveral] com- 
panies, which have been formed with peculiar privileges, 
for this purpoſe—and the flouriſhing ſtate of the laſt incor- 
porated company, 168, 172. 
 Tranſmigration of fouls, a free and impartial enquiry into the 
origin and progreſs of this doctrine, v. i. p. 50, 51. Its 
ſingular influence on the mind of the [ndian ſavage in mak- 
ing him timid and cowardly, v. ii. p. 306, 307. 
Trinidad, when and by whom it was firſt diſcovered—and the 
reaſons why it continued, for a long time, to be neglected, 
and was afterwards peopled by the Spaniards, v. iv. p. 1, 
2. Its extent and fertility of ſoil, and reaſons to imagine 
it might have become an important colony, if encourage- 
ment had been given to the coloniſts : with an account of 
its preſent low ſtate, 8, 9. Nature and {tate of its trade 
with Maftinico, 100. 8 | 1 
Ture, 
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Turks, ſtrangers to the polite arts, and knowledge of govern- 
ment but eminent for military exploits, v. i. p. 25. 
Subverted the empire of the Greeks, without adopting 
their manners, ibid; Their conqueſt of Egypt would haye 
been fatal to the intereſts of all other nations, if they had 
not been attacked and repulſed: in their expeditions to 
India, 83, 84. — Invariably attached to the maxims of 
Afiatic deſpotiſm, they have refuſed to admit any improve- 
ment in their legiſlation; v. v. p. 411. on 
- U. and V. | 3 
Vanilla, deſcription of the culture and virtues of this plant; 
which is a native of Mexico, v. ii. p. 413, 414. — 
an- Neck, employed by the ſtates of Holland to go upon an 
expedition to the iſland of Java, arrives there and is per- 
mitted to trade with the inhabitants, v. i. p. 173. Arrives 
at the Moluccas, eſtabliſhes factories in ſeveral of the 
iſlands, and lays the foundation of ſeveral: aſſociations for 
commerce, ib. | 2 | 
Van-Riebeck, adviſes the Dutch tin 1650) to form a ſettle- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope, which might ſerve as a 
ſtaple for the commerce of Europe and Aſia, v. ii. p. 225. 
Undertakes this bufineſs, and fails tor the Cape, with a 
number of perſons to people it to whom certain privileges 
are granted, and what theſe were, 326. The behaviour 
of the Hottentots to him on his arrival, 228. Purchaſes 
the country he wanted to occupy for a certain ſtipulated 
ſum, and obtains a quiet and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of it to 
the Dutch from that period to the preſent time, ib, 229. 
Vedam (the) univerſally received among the Indians, as the 
book that contains the principles of their religion: whilſt 
the generality differ on ſeveral points relative to faith and 
practice, v. i. ps 42. | | a 0 
Velaſquez, lays the foundation for the colony of Cuba, and 
appoints Cortez for the conqueſt of Mexico, v. its p. 3644 
$60; | | | 
Fn oh ſuperior to all other Europeans, in xv. cent. in the 
extent of their commerce, v. i. p. 12, 14, 19. Check the 
| progreſs of the Turkiſh power, 19, The firſt projectors 
of veſting money in the public funds - and famous for their 
manufactures of filk, gold, and filvet ; which were the 
beſt, and almoſt the only ones of that time, ibid. State 
of their manners and literature, 20. Oppoſed the attempts 
of . the popes with firmneſs and prudence, ibid; : Alarmed 
at the appearance of the Portugueſe in India, from which 
time we may date their decline, 77. Injured by a league 
f formed 
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formed between ſeveral European nations to diſtreſs them; 
and almoſt deſtroyed by the victory, which Lewis the XIIth 
obtained over them at Aignadelle, ib. Strenuouſly oppoſe 
the Portugueſe, and unite with the Egyptians againſt them, 
but with no ſucceſs, 78, 79. The Chineſe entirely un- 
known to the Europeans, *till their nation was diſcovered 
by a Venetian (Mark Paul) who had travelled hither by 
land, 107. 12 f : | - 
Venice, the extent of its power, v. v. p. 439. The origin of 
this ſtate took place in the Venetian lagunes, 440. The 
doge, or duke was elected by the people till 1173, when 
the nobles feized upon the whole authority of the republic, 
and named ics chief, ib. The decay of its commerce hath 
ſo enervated the minds of the people; that they are dege- 
nerated, timid, and ſuſpicious—more eſpecially in all af- 
fairs relative to the public adminiſtration of government; 
of which, no private individual dares to deliver his opi- 
nion, 441, 442. 
Vera- Crux, the original deſign of this Spaniſh ſettlement on 
the gulph of Mexico, v. 11. p. 380. Made the general 
mart for the Mexicans to receive all the European merchan- 
dize, 412. Deſcription of the old and new towns of this 
name, with the fortifications and harbour of the latter, 
462, 463. The nature and value of its exports and im- 
perth. $04 408-02 ND bo 22 
Vicuna, natural and philoſophical deſcription of this animal 
(peculiar to the country of Peru) and ſome account of the 
- fruitleſs attempts which the Spaniards have made to propa- 
gate its ſpecies in Europe: the value of its wool and the 
various uſes. to which it is applied, v. ii. p. 531, 532, 


Vincent (St.) given, by a mutual agreement between the Eng- 
liſh and French (in 1660) to the Caribs as their property, 
v. iv. p. 381. Manners of the Caribs, with a deſcription 
of the origin of the black and red Caribs, who were found 
here at the time of the iſland being firſt diſcovered, 382. 
Diſſentions between theſe people, and the advantages which 
che French derived from them; who came and ſettled here 
with the Caribs— with an account of the revolution that 
followed ſoon after, in conſequence of the partition and ſale 
of lands introduced into this iſland by the French, 385, 
386. Engliſh take poſſeſſion of it, 387. State of its plan- 
rations and culture, and the improvements which may be 
made in it, 389. 

Firginia, its boundaries on the north by Maryland—on the. 
ſouth by Carolina—on the weſt by the Apalachian moun- 

tains and on the eaſt by the Atlantic and its preſent ex- 
| tent 
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tent deſcribed, v. v. 259. When firſt viſited by the Eng- 
liſh—the origin of their firſt ſettlement at James-Town— 
the miſeries of the new coloniſts, and the cauſes which pro- 
duced them, ib. Its favourable progreſs under the ſhort, 
but excellent adminiſtration of Lord Delaware, 260. Its 
ſucceſs impeded by the excluſive privileges of a company, 
which was diſſolved upon the acceſſion of Charles I. to the 
throne : when this colony was placed under the immediate 
direction of the crown ; with an account of its ſtate in that 
reign, and under the uſurpation of Cromwell, 261, 262. 
Oppreſſed by the mother country, in the reign of Charles 
II. —invaded by the ſavages — and ſuſtained great troubles 
by a rebellion,in the colony, 262, 263. State of its civil 

religious, and military government, 264, 270. State of 
its climate, ſoil, vegetation, and convenient ſituation for 
trade, 274. What encouragement has been given by the 
Engliſh miniftry to eſtabliſh ſtaples for the reception of its 
commodities, with their reaſons, 275, Forts ordered to be 
erected, but this project failed, 276. The inhabitants 
obliged to import from Europe many neceſſary articles of 
life, 277. Nature of its trade, navigation, revenues, com- 
merce, and advantages to England, 280, 281, 282. 

United Provinces, ſketch of the nature and principles of their 
conſtitution, and the general aſſiſtance they received from 
the European ſtates in their eſtabliſhment, v. v. p. 429. 

Utrecht, the general advantages of the peace, concluded at it, 
to all the Europeans, with a ſhort view of their ſtate for 
ſome years ſubſequent to this peace, v. iii. p. 335, 336. 


W. 


Warwick (Admiral) conſidered and acknowledged by the 
Dutch, as the ſounder of their commerce, and of their 
powerful colonies in the Eaſt, v. i. p. 175. 


X. 


Xinto, a religious ſect among the Japaneſe, which teaches 
that the innocent pleaſures of mankind are agreeable to the 
deity, and that men ſhould enjoy in this world that hap- 
pineſs they enjoy in the next, v. i. p. 137. The abuſes 

committed in conſequence of this doctrine by the Japaneſe, 
138. 1 


Z. 


Zangue bar, nature and value of the Portugueſe ſettlements on 
this coaſt, and the ſeveral mines of gold and ſilver which 
are found thereon, v. 1. p. 142, 143. X; 
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B OOKS printed for T. CaDELL, in the Strand, 


the Great. Containing the Hiftory of the Life and 
eign of that Monarch, and his own Adminiſtration, under 
him. Tranſlated from the French. To which is added; the 


Meas: of the Duke of Sully, Prime Miniſter of Henry 


Trial of Ravailliac, for the Murder of Henry the Great. The 
4th Edition, in 6 vols. 188. | | 


The Hiſtory of England, from the earlieſt Accounts of 
Time to the Death of George the Second, adorned with Heads 
elegantly engraved. By Dr. Goldſmith. 4 vols. 11. 42. 


The Hiſtory of England, from the Invaſion of Julius Ceſar 
to the Revolution, 1688. By David Hume, Eſq; 8 vols. 


21. 8s. 


A Biographical Hiſtory of England, from Egbert the Great 


to the Revolution : Conſiſting of Characters diſpoſed: in dif- 


ferent Claſſes, and adapted to a Methodical Catalogue of en- 
graved Britiſh Heads, interſperſed with Variety of Anecdotes 
and Memoirs of a great Number of Perſons not to be found- 
in any other Biographical Work. 4 vols. 11 48. | 


The Hiſtory of Scotlaud, during the Rejgns of Queen; 
Mary, and of King James VI, till his Acceſſion to the. Crown 


of England, with a Review of the Scattiſb Hiſtory, previous to 
that Period; and an Appendix, containing Original Papers. 
In 2 vols. By William Robertſon, D. D. a new Edition. 128. 


The Hiſtory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. with 
a View of the Progreſs of Society in Europe, from the Subver- 
fion of the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the ſixteenth 
Century: By William Robertſon, D. D. 4 vols. adorned with 
Frontiſpieces, a new Edition. 11. 48. 


An Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Ancient and Modern, from the 


Birth of Chriſt to the Beginning of the preſent Century. In 
which the Riſe, PC and Variations of Church Power 
are conſidered, in their Connection with the State of Learn- 
ing and Philoſophy, and the political Hiſtory of Europe, 
during that Period. By the late Learned John Lawrence 
Mefheim, D. D. Tranſlated, and accompanied with Notes 


and Chronological Tables. By Archibald Maclaine, D. D. 


To, the whole is added an accurate Index. The 2d Edition, 
corrected and improved by additional Notes, and ſeveral Ap- 
pendixes, 5 vols. 11 10. NF) 88 5 
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